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Your Own 
Valspar Color Schemes 


Subtle harmonies, vivid contrasts are within 
the easy reach of your paint brush—withValspar 
and Valspar in Colors. 


Perhaps the woodwork in your kitchen is not 
just the color you want, or your car needs to be 
refinished or you want to “do over” your bed- 
room furniture in an entirely new color scheme. 
With Valspar you can accomplish every one of 
these things for Valspar puts all the colors of 
the rainbow at your disposal! 


Valspar not only beautifies but protects. Val- 
spar is amazingly durable, accident-proof and 
absolutely water-proof—indoors or out. Valspar 
is easy to apply and dries overnight. Its lustrous 
finish can be rubbed down toa satin-like appear- 
ance. Send the coupon below for samples. 


The Beautiful Valspar Colors 


The colors 1—24 are the regular V alspar € Colors reproduced 
as accurately as is possible with printers’ ink. You can ob- 
tain them from your dealer. 

1 Black Valspar 10 Vermilion Vals spar 19 Mahogany Vals spar 
2 Orange a 11 Deep Red . 20 Cherry 
3 Ivory = 12 Gray ” 21 Moss Green 
4 Medium Blue 13 Deep Green “ 22 Gold 
5 Light Red - 14 Brown 7 23 Aluminum 
6 Medium Green “ i5 Clear - 24 Bronze 
7 Light Blue vie 16 Light Oak 
g Y« ellow i 17 Dark Oak 
g Deep Blue 18 Walnut 
W White (not illustrated) 
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You can mix your own Valspar Colors 


Each color from 2¢ to 61 is a lovely shade or tint obtained by mixing two of the regular Valspar 


£ I reg 


colors in equal proportions. 
25 12 and 3 30 3and 35 12 and 14 40 45 3and7 50 car 
i 31 tandw 36 4andw 4| por 46 12 andw 51 12 and « 
32 13 andw 37 6andw 42 3andio0 47 14 and 52 8and1 
33 zand8 38 12 and 10 43 7andio 48 2 17 
34 2and 14 39 11 and 3 44 6and 49 
For example. A good example of lar Chit 
tin Cup:—it is made by n r 
(No. 10). Countless other 
other colors. 
If you do » 
Send Slamps and NECESSATY iN, 


[his Coupon is worth 20 to 60 cents 








V AL EN NTIN E & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


nd 10 
ea Stam _— 
, Send me these 
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mar,| Valapar Color 9 VALENTINE’S 


ar: hi N imi r 2 , Sug 1. ° ceo cesece : % . 
. ver a a wher \ son | 2. 0 6000 £6 8006 68 a 
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The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


CLEAR AND IN COLORS 


The famous Valspar 
bosling water test 
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“T find lots of helpful advice and 
earn ways that other people do things 
ind it helps all to grow broader in our 
views.”” This comment on Successful 
Farming, which came from a Missouri 
eader, emphasizes one of the strongest 
A large percent- 
ge of the articles give the actual ex- 
periences of people who are situated in 
and 
have about the same problems as the 
vast majority of readers, or give the 
results obtained by experiment stations 


‘atures of every issue. 


bout the same circumstances 


which keep accurate records of their 
experiences. 
a ~ 
And we insist that articles in 
Successful Farming tell how things 
were done. It is comparatively 
easy to tell what someone has done 
and there is a certain amount of 
interest and inspiration in the ac- 
complishments of others, but to be 
of real and direct value to those 
who want to do the same things, 
there must be the how as well as the 
hat. 
This is the season when there is a 
wide variety of things to be done 
ibout the home and out on the farm. 
\s you go thru this issue, you will 
find how others have done a great 
many of the things that you want to 
lo. And always remember that our 
service does not end with the arti- 
les published in the paper. If you 
vant further information, or desire 
nformation on some subject that 
vou have not seen discussed in an 
issue of Successful Farming, a letter 
post card telling what you want 
will bring it to you. 
* * ” 


‘There is one article in theMarch 
ssue that is worth more to me than 
three-year subscription. It is the 


one by L. 8. Goode on grafting and 


there are lots of others.’’ The friend 
n Minnesota who felt. that he got 
more than his money’s worth in that 
ne article, and also others of our 
readers, may be interested in know- 
ng that Mr. Goode lives on his own 
irm and is rapidly developing it 
nto a real fruit farm. In addition 


to several acres of raspberries and 


rapes, and his old orchard, he is 


In Our Mutual Interests 


setting out between twenty and thirty 
of apple orchard this spring. He is doing 
that he writes 


the things on his farm 
about in his articles. 
* * * 


acres 


When you pay the price of a subscrip- 


tion to Successful Farming, you have 


paid 


a fee that entitles you to any service we 


can render. 
money depends quite largely 


How much you get for your 
upon 


the 


extent to which you use both the issues of 


the paper which come to you 


-ach month 


and the extra services that we are glad to 


give. Call upon us whenever we can 
—Editor. 
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From Friend to Friend 





Thousands of books and self-help 
courses have been sold on the 
tional value of ‘15 minutes a day 

You hold in your hands the current 
issue of an educational that 
comes to you every month—a course 
that covers every department of the 
farm and home, every member of the 
family. Fifteen minutes a day will 
keep you abreast of progress 

While our editors strive earnest} to 
put salt on the tail of every good idea, 

the: are hard pressed to exceed the 

interest and value of the ideas pre- 
sented in the advertising columns 
There established leaders in many 
lines pay for the privilege of laying 


educa- 


course 


the latest information regarding 
their products before you. They 
obtain the best men available to 


illustrate and describe their prod- 
ucts in order that you may get the 
facts at a glance. 

They tell you of better ways to 
shave, dress, travel; to plant, cul- 
tivate and harvest; to buy and to 
market; to ac complish more with 
less effort. 

In 15 minutes a day—even less— 
you keep in touch thru advertising 
with the progress of our marvelous 
age. Pleasantly, around the eve- 
ning lamp, while you are resting. 

If you want the whole story back 
of a product, there’s a booklet you 
can write for—perhaps it contains 
the romance of an industry inter- 
woven with the progress of agricul- 
ture. Good reading—profitable 
reading—real information. 


Where else can the practical farm- 
er secure as much dollars-and-cents 
helpful education in 15 minutes a 
day as thru the advertising columns 
of Successful Farming? This 
“course” is guaranteed, too—we 
stand back of every advertiser ad- 
mitted to our columns. You don't 
have to discount the ‘‘news”’ in the 
advertisements published in Suc- 
cessful Farming. Use the ideas 
which they bring to you each month 
—they will he lp to make each year 
a better year. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





We believe in honesty in advertising. 


e homes of our friends. 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
id guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
erson to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


INFORMATION FO 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
ribers in Canada, other foreign 
,untries, and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Successful 
arming is sold to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of 
just say so and the money you have 
said for your subscription will be cheerfully returned. 
The date on the address label of each pa 
vhich the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The 
rto and including the month ofthe year indicated on the label. If t 
tt of the second paper 
ription, or if any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. 


ents. Single copies, 5 cents. Rates to su 


itisfaction. Any time you're not satisfied, 


Renewal.— 


e label is not changed upon 


Our readers are our friends, and an 
ivertisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us,to 


guarantee. 


GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Forming. 
8 


whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and It 


not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be 
returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you purchased the article 
We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


R SUBSCRIBERS 


In sending renewals sign your order exactly as the name appears on address label 
How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good condition accepted for small amounts 
Change in Address .— When ordering a change in address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 


cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance to you and to us 


r shows the time to 
a is paid 
e date on 
payment of sub- 


Entered as secon 


after 





ond class 


acrosome Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent u 
matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, 
act of Congress March 3, 1879. Additional entry as second class matter at South 
Bend, Indiana, Louisville, Kentucky, and Harrisburg, Pa 
righted, 1927, by Meredith Publishing Company. 
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NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car-Value 


The New 
De Luxe Light Six 
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By long odds the most distinguished 
motor car ever introduced into the $1000 
field, this new Nash De Luxe Light Six 


is also the most remarkable performer. 


Along with its notable beauty and classic 
body craftsmanship it has the vital 
superiority of a 7-bearing crankshaft 
motor—the ultra-modern type. 


That gives you a superlative advantage 
over the standard 3 or 4-bearing motor 
in the way of matchless quietness and 
phenomenal smoothness thruout the 
full range of speed and power. 


Colorfully finished in exquisite blue 
lacquer, with the lighter shade of the 
body proper and fenders contrasting 
smartly with the darker tone of the up- 
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Quality and Value without an Equal 
in the whole $1000 Field 


per body, and enhanced with a wealth 
of refinements and appointments it 
stands out as a motor car value clearly 
above and beyond comparison. 


The attractiveness of the interior is en- 
riched with a walnut finished instru- 
ment board and window ledges and 
choice upholstery of genuine Chase 


Velmo Mohair Velvet. 


Headlamps as well as cowl lamps are 
executed in the bullet design. The steer- 
ing wheel is of real Circassian walnut. 
There are bumpers in front and bump- 
erettes at the rear, and a motometer 
surmounts the winged radiator cap. 
4-wheel brakes and 5 disc wheels are 
also included as standard equipment 
within the price. 628 
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Strayer Grows Soys 


A Twelve-Year Experience 
By A. A. BURGER 





















WELVE years ago the soybean was first being 

generally introduced in the cornbelt. At that 

time Bert Strayer of Black Hawk county, 
Iowa, secured some black eyebrew seed and the 
results were so satisfactory that he has been grow- 
ing soybeans ever since. With him the acreage has 
increased every year until he is now recognized as 
one of the largest growers of soybeans in the state. 
Last year on his quarter-section farm he grew 60 
acres Of beans. Soybeays are a favorite crop with 
Strayer because they are easy to grow and handle, 
because they make a high protein feed, and because 
they are nitrogen-gathering, soil-enriching plants. The 
crop has been so satisfactory that it has entirely replaced 












A weeder gives young soybeans a good 
cultivation 






twenty-five bushels per acre. The 
soybean seems to adapt itself to 
wet land or to dry land, tho dry 
land is preferred. It grows well 
on a soil that is so acid that the 
clovers will not thrive. 

Strayer has tried out a great 
number of the different varieties. 
Last year black eyebrow, Manchu 
and Dunfield were grown. The 
latter is a comparatively new 
variety. Little difference in the 
yield was noted, nor in the time 
of maturity—all of these are 
fairly early. 

Strayer noted that the Dunfield 
was a little taller, perhaps a little 
more leafy, it seemed to retain its 
green color a little longer, and the 
leaves and the seed pods a little 
better. On account of these char- 
acteristics he thinks that it might 
have a slight advantage when fed 

















































p of soybeans that will give a 
good yield of hay 










corn crop. Bert says that it 
pays him better to grow soys and 
buy his corn. Beans often follow 
s and they seem to be the 

ter for it. The effect on the 









is similar to that of clover, or 

fa, or sweet clover, but is, of 
course, not quite so marked. Soys 
re not as heavy storers of soil 
nitrogen as are these legumes, 
neither is their root system so ex- 
tensive, 

Yet the soybean is a valuable 
soil-enriching crop, gathering ni- 
trogen by means of the nodules 
on the roots, and adding both 
nitrogen and humus to the decay- 
ug roots, stems and leaves which 

















as hay or threshed straw. 4 


Soybeans are handled much the 
same as corn in their cultivation. 
If possible, the land is plowed in 
the fall, tho it has been observed 
that the beans do well on spring 
plowing or even on sod or other 
crop, plowed as late as the last of 
June... The latter, Strayer has 
found, is one of the desirable 
characteristics of the soybean. It 
may be successfully grown even 
when it is too late to grow a crop 
of corn, or where the corn crop has 




















left upon the ground. The 
eflect is evident in an increase in 
any of the sueceeding crops, even 
on the elovers that follow. Last factory emergency crops. 
year both oats and barley following soys on the Strayer farm The seed bed is-prepared in the same way as for corn. As 
gre taller, ranker, of a deeper green color, and this difference a rule the most of the bean cron is planted after corn planting 
noted to the row where the soys had stood. The increase is thru. That gives plenty of opportunity to work the soil 
in the yield was between five and ten bushels per acre. Such well with the dise before planting. Bert says that it gives him 
results have been recorded for twelve years; soys are practi- a chance to get rid of the weeds so that he is able to keep the 
the only legume grown on the farm, yet the land is be- beans clean by only two, or sometimes three, cultivations. 
ing more fertile and larger crops are grown every year. The sixty acres are easily handled by one regular six-shovel 
‘trayer has found that the soybean is not partic:lar in its and one suriace cultivator. Harrowing is the first cultivation. 
soil requirements. It grows well on a sandy or worn soil. Last The planting is done with a corn planter adjusted to a 36- 
r, in fact, beans grown on the poorer, more worn knobs _ inch width. Strayer says the beans may be planted 30 inches 
not make quite so rank a growth but they produced the apart ‘vith good results. The dogs are removed from the 
» amount of seed per acre as those grown on the richer, _ planter and the beans are drilled in as thickly as possible. In 
vier soil. The average yield of the sixty acres last year was _ this way, he planted last yeara bushel (Continued on page 28 



















been destroyed. He early found 
that it was one of the most satis- 
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It hugs the curves 
as true asa train-- 


The full expression of the Super-Six principle is 
usable and enjoyable because every detail of the 
chassis is engineered to provide for the speed, power 
and stamina of the motor. 






















The rapier flash of pick up, dexterity of steering 
and enduring speed ’cross country, are all easily 
delivered, therefore normally used. 


In all Hudson does there is effortless ease from its 
swift, smooth glide into motion, to sustained high 
speed and back to the soft instantaneous stopping 
action of its four wheel brakes. 


Performance that is spectacular is also safe and usable. 


HUDSON SUPER-SIX 
Standard Models 


Coach - - - = $1285 
Sedan - - - - 1385 
Custom Built Models 
Roadster - - - 91500 
Phaeton - - - 1600 
Brougham - - - 1575 


5-Passenger Sedan 1750 
7-Passenger Sedan 1850 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, 
plus war excise tax. 


HUDSON Super-Six 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Feeders of L. B. Palmer 


B ihe me on my desk, as I write 


this, is a simple, second-grade prob- 





Ohio Cuts Livestock 
Marketing Costs 


By HARRY R. O'BRIEN 








lem in subtraction that I have just 



















ked out. I subtracted 52.5 cents from 
6.9 cents. The result, I find, is 4.4 cents 
or more exactly, $0.044. This trifling, 
inconsequential sum is six-tenths of a 
penny less than enough to have paid the 

et car fare out to the stockyards in 
the good old days before the war. 

et this piffling amount is as signifi- 
cant a figure as I know of in the coopera- 
tive marketing of livestock in the United 
States in 1926. It stands as symbolical 
of a cooperative marketing system that 




















grew from nothing to five million dollars 
in one year and to twelve million dollars 


two years. Today this system is point- W.S. Jenkins received these feeders from the range. Above is shown the central 


the way for the whole country in 
ter marketing of livestock. The first 
e | worked this problem in subtraction was while I was 
iding the annual meeting of the Ohio livestock coopera- 
tive asoclation in February, 1927. F. G. Ketner, the secre- 
tary-treasurer, was making his annual report as .to the 
int of livestock shipped cooperatively in Ohio in 1926 
| | had a printed copy of this report in my hand. Ketner 
‘'t even mention the 4.4 cents, as I recall. But he did 
tion the other two figures and I did the subtracting 
IT. 

56.9 cents was the average cost of marketing 100 
ls of livestock cooperatively in Ohio in 1925, not taking 
kage into account. The 52.5 cents was the average cost 

1926. So the 4.4 cents is the reduction made in the cost of 

cooperatively marketing livestock in 1926 under 1925. 
ntil about ten years ago there wes no cooperative sh’ pping 
estock in Ohio. Then a few small locals were organized. 
it 1919 F. G. Ketner, then a county agent, organized a 
ity shipping association in Delaware county. When the 
» farm bureau federation instituted its department of 
tock marketing, Ketner was put in charge. 
‘ter investigation, the organization of county associations 
the entire state was begun, with such success that 
$5,000,000 worth of stock was shipped in 1921, the first year. 
se county units, organized in most of the important live- 
< counties, were shortly after united into a state body, 
known as the Ohio Livestock Cooperative Association. 
s affiliated, thru an interlocking directorate, with the 
. bureau federation. 
_ During 1926, forty-six of these county shipping associations 
in Ohio marketed a total of 8,896 floors of stock, containing 
‘696 individual shipments, which weighed at the market 
*(),904,929 pounds and sold for a net market value of 


‘ 
| 
i 


Ohio stock yards 


$15,682,161.48. (One floor is a single deck car, two floors a 
double deck car.) 

This total may not seem so impressive to Illinois, where 
434 local associations shipped stock worth $44,495,000 in 
1925, or in Iowa where the total must run around $100,000,000 
annually. But for Ohio, where only a part of the state has 
much livestock and where such shipping association is new, 
it is impressive. 

During the six years the system has been in operation in 
Ohio, 53,221 floors of stock worth $73,794,722 have been 
shipped to market from these farmer-owned county shipping 
associations. 


URTHER, the Ohio Livestock Cooperative Association, 

with the farm bureau, has taken the leading part in 
organizing four of the present thirteen producer commission 
firms. These firms have been set up at Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, in cooperation of course with 
other states, especially Indiana and Michigan. 

In 1926, these four firms handled livestock to the value of 
$29,086,343. At Buffalo, which is the most important of the 
four, this producer firm sold livestock in 1926 for farmers of 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, New York, Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Pennsylvania, Missouri and Canada. The total business for 
the four firms, the last one only a year old, now’ amounts to 
around $90,000,000. 

Maybe all these large figures don’t mean much to a farme 
accustomed to thinking in terms of what his one truckload 
of hogs or his car of steers brought. All right, let us put them 
in terms he will understand. 

How much does it cost you, Mr. Cornbelt Feeder, to ship 


, 


your stuff to market? If you don’t (Continued on page 52 
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Editorial 


GOOD JUDGMENT 


ONROE PATSIG is an engineer. He operates a 

testing laboratory. Being trained in fact finding 
he uses this motto for his guidance: ‘‘Your judgment 
is no better than your information.”’ It is so good we 
can all be benefited if we burn it into our memories. 
Merle Thorpe, editor of Nation’s Business, says, “Facts 
are the least developed of our natural resources.” We 
should brand ourselves with that motto also. 

If it be true that, “facts are the least developed of 
our natural resources,” it naturally follows that our 
judgment is generally faulty. Even the engineer, trained 
to discover facts in regard to his problems, cannot use 
good judgment if he has neglected some of the facts. 
Most of us are content with a partial knowledge of any 
subject. In fact, few can get all the facts because fact 
finding is a tedious and difficult thing to accomplish. 
Facts are not freely available on some questions. 

Our prejudices are based upon our knowledge of the 
facts. Some close their eyes and ears to facts which 
would upset their prejudices because they lack the 
courage to take a new stand. Such people are inclined 
to accept as all the facts, only those that seem to sup- 
port their prejudices. That is why Merle Thorpe says 
that, “facts dre the least developed of our natural 
resources.” It takes hardihood to be a miner after 
precious metals. It takes no less courage and hardihood 
to dig deep after truth, facts. But we owe it to our- 
selves to go after the facts because, as Patsig says, 
“our judgment is no better than our information.” 


FARM BUREAU PILGRIMAGE 


TH American farm bureau federation has arranged 
a cooperative pilgrimage abroad this summer, 
leaving New York July 30th, visiting the Isle of Jersey, 
Helgoland and Hamburg, Germany, thru Holstein and 
Schleswig, to Kolding and Fredericia and the royal 
agricultural schodl at Beorup. The party will also 
visit Copenhagen, Denmark, and other Danish points, 
into Germany to Berlin and Frankfort, and then down 
the Rhine to Coblenz and Cologne. Then four days in 
Holland, a week in Paris, two weeks in England, a trip 
to Scotland, and finally home. Several side trips may 
be taken at extra expense. 

Seven countries and seven capitals will be visited; 
forty-three towns in foreign lands. The trip will require 
about 6,700 miles by boat, 2,500 miles by rail, and 550 
miles by auto for $985 from New York and return to 
New York. 

The purpose of the trip is to afford farmers an oppor- 
tunity to study foreign cooperation and agriculture at 
first hand. It will also afford a sight-seeing trip equal 
to any conducted tours. There will be nothing for the 
individual to worry about in a foreign land. Every- 
thing will be looked after for the convenience of the 
party. Interpreters will explain everything and help 
Americans converse. 

It would be a good thing if every American could at 
least once in a lifetime be an alien in a foreign land 
where he could not understand or be understood. It 
would make him feel a bond of sympathy for those who 
come from foreign lands to our country to establish 
homes. 

Nothing has greater educational value than intelli- 
gent travel. It is broadening and enlightening. Those 
who can afford such a tour should write to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, 58 East Washington Street, 
Chicago, for further information. The bookings must 
be engaged four weeks before sailing. 








Comments 





READJUSTMENTS 


OMPETITION is constantly forcing readjust- 

ments. That is as true of agricultural production 
as of manufacturing, transportation, and labor. Con- 
sumers are individualists subject to the dictates of 
fashion, aided by advertising propaganda. Consumers 
acquire tastes and desires as a result of propaganda, 
and these are seldom permanent. In dress and house 
furnishings styles change more frequently than in 
foods or building construction, but in this country where 
we have no national dress, no universal religion, it is 
an open field and no favors when it comes to competi- 
tion. 

Cast your memory back over musical instruments and 
recall what used to be and what now is in the home. 
New inventions did it. You can spend many a Sunday 
watching the big parade go by and you will not see a 
surrey or buggy. “It simply isn’t being done any more.” 
Science has improved home lighting so that the candle 
maker would be out of a job were it not made stylish 
to have beautiful candles for ornaments. The oil pro- 
ducers had a byproduct which they wanted to utilize, 
so by fiat of style created a market for candles. 

Discoveries of science have changed our menus from 
“sowbelly” and beans to fruits, salads, nuts, and dairy 
products in addition to the meats and vegetables of 
other days. If we eat more of a new thing, we eat less of 
an old one. So it goes. 

Manufacturers cannot be too sure their product will 
stay in demand. Neither can farmers be too sure that 
some style, some invention, some discovery of science 
may not create an outlet for some little-used product, 
or quite suddenly stop the use of an age-old product. 
Farm products vie with one another in bitter competi- 
tion for supremacy or a profitable market. Either the 
farmer must be alert and meet these new demands, or 
be content to produce the few things that are always in 
demand, yet always in excess. 

Some branches of agriculture have played the game 
that creates consumption by advertising. The public 
is susceptible to suggestion. The public is the market 
place for farm products. 


EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION 


MAY times farm papers, agricultural colleges, 
county agents, and other educational institutions 
are misunderstood. Some people, intentionally or 
otherwise, get the impression that the entire energies 
of these institutions are being devoted to increased pro- 
duction. In practically all cases nothing could be 
farther from the truth. The one who makes such in- 
sinuations is usually simply exposing a lack of informa- 
tion. 

The leaders in these institutions have been at the 
forefront of the various moves to stop the bringing into 
cultivation of more areas of land. They have led the 
movements to bring diversified farming to the South 
and to the Cornbelt so that we would not be confronted 
with the recent serious overproduction of corn and 
cotton. These same institutions take a back seat to no 
one in their activities in eliminating boarder cows, 
cull hens, and hundreds of other unprofitable practices 
around the farm which not only increase the labor of the 
farmer and his family but do it at a loss and at the same 
time produce the surpluses which hold down his market 
price. 

What would happen if all of the boarder cows went 
on the market tomorrow? Not only would the farmer 
save millions upon millions of dollars which he is pour- 



























ing down those cows in feed bills every year and failing 
to get back but there would be such a dearth of dairy 
products on the market as to cause the greatest internal 
calamity in the history of our country. 

What would happen if we dairymen would eliminate 
half of our cows today and produce as much milk and 
butterfat from the half as we are now producing from 
all? The dairy industry would face an era of prosperity 
never dreamed of before. And it can be done. The 
thousands of names which went on the National Honor 
Roll last year for herds averaging over 300 pounds of 
fat per cow prove that it can be done. All of the state- 
owned herds in Iowa last year, including 811 cows, 
averaged 351 pounds of fat and 10,039 pounds of milk, 
and this included all cows whether dry or in milk. This 
production is more than double that of the averagecow. 

But the important point was that it cost far less to 
produce milk and butterfat from these cows than it 
cost the average farmer with the cows he keeps. The 
Tariff Commission recently compiled figures from 94 
representative farms in this section which showed 
that the feed cost of producing butterfat averaged 44.1 
cents. But in these herds referred to the average cost 
was only 27 cents or an increased profit of 17.1 cents a 
pound due to better cows. In other words if we kept 
only half as many cows but doubled the production per 
cow we could reasonably hope to make 17.1 cents more 
on every pound of butterfat produced. How much 
would that mean to you? If you are producing 2,000 
pounds of butterfat a year it means an increased profit 
of $342 and only half as many cows to milk and shelter. 


SOIL SCIENTISTS TO CONVENE 

TH first international congress of soil scientists 

will hold a session in Washington, D. C., June 13th 
to 22nd. These soil experts of the world will then tour 
the United States and Canada to see and study the 
different soil types. This thirty-day trip by special 
train leaves Washington for the South, stopping at 
Atlanta, Memphis, Kansas City, Salt Lake and 
southern California, up the coast to Berkeley, Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver and east over the Canadian National 
to Winnipeg, then down into the States again, stopping 
at Ames, Moline, Chicago, Pittsburgh and thence to 
the coast. 

It is the desire of the executive committee that the 
soil men in the different experiment stations and agri- 
cultural colleges attend the sessions of the congress if 
possible, or plan to meet these men somewhere along 
the itinera. Further details may be secured from the 
secretary, Room 112, United States department of 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. The significance of 
such a cohgress is only appreciated when we pause to 
realize that the soil is the basis of all our wealth, 


THE HUMAN REPAIR BILL 


[* is impossible to assemble statistics of sickness and 
accidents suffered by the people of any state or of 
the nation. At least, it has never been attempted. A 
tremendous sum is invested in schools where men and 
women may train as repair experts of the human body. 
These experts are divided into several kinds or schools 
of doctors of the healing art. There are those who repair 
your teeth, your eyes, your nose and throat, your feet 
and other specials, besides the host of general practi- 
tioners. Then, there is that great army of trained 
nurses. 

It has been estimated that the per capita cost of 
medical and hospital service is ten dollars. Add to that 
the dental, ocular and other bills not usually taken to 
hospitals and you see how it runs into vast sums of 
money. Hundreds of thousands of cases are never taken 
to . hospital. The family doctor does the repair work 
at home. 

In addition to the cost of sickness and injury from 
a repair standpoint, there is also the loss of income 
which goes with disability. Again, it is estimated that 
this loss of income is a billion dollars a year. There is 
also a big bill for accident and sickness insurance. Some 
of this is salvaged in benefits received, but it must be 
a fact that only a small part of insurance premiums 
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paid comes back to pay doctor and hospital bills, for 
insurance companies pile up big reserves and profits. 

Like the auto, it isn’t first cost but upkeep that gives 
everybody concern. And it is strange that we know so 
much more about the repair of our machinery than we 
do about the repair or upkeep of our bodies. In spite of 
the health hints in the daily press, the health talks over 
the radio, the free bulletins from the states and gov- 
ernment on human health, the upkeep is terrific. 

Fortunately, the human machine can stand a lot of 
abuse and still function. Unfortunately, we abuse it 
instead of taking such care of it as we would of a deli- 
cate machine. The country should be a healthy place to 
live but it often is not. The well water is often unfit to 
use. The flies, filthy disease carriers, are not screened 
away from the food and the home. Due care is not 
given in regard to protection against bad weather. The 
human body is worthy of more study than it gets. 
However, the tendency is toward modern homes and 
improved diet which will do much to lessen the upkeep 
of the human body by decreasing the repair bills. 


SCHOOL OF COOPERATION 


[HOSE who desire further enlightenment upon 
matters pertaining to cooperation may attend the 
third summer school fostered by the American institute 
of cooperation. The first school was held in the East, 
the second in Minneapolis, and the third will be held 
in the School of Commerce, Northwestern university, 
Wieboldt Hall, Chicago, June 20th to July 16th. This 
central location will give an opportunity to a great 
many members of cooperatives to attend. Get your 
information from the secretary, Charles W. Holman, 
1731 Eye St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Inasmuch as the proposed agricultural relief, whether 
the McNary-Haugen plan or some other, is closely 
tied up with the cooperatives, it is of great importance 
that all cooperators holding responsible positions be 
technically trained for their responsibilities. This school 
offers such an opportunity. 











The Mule 


/ If I were a sculptor I’d cut in hard stone 
A monument unto the mule. 

I would try thus in some. way to atone 
To the beast that’s considered a fool. 


| The sculptors have taken as matter S course 
| That heroes with drawn sword in hand 
| Astride a fine charger, a beautiful horse, 

Is what the dear people demand. 


Commanders no longer ride forth to the fray 
I On horseback. The auto’s the thing, 
I} And cavalry troops also had to give way 

To army men mounted on wing. 


But back of the lines the good mule does his stuf ; 
| Artillery has to be set. : 
| The mule driver swears, for the mule driver's tough, 
I) And whacks the poor mule without let. 


j 

I There once was a time when a ruler bewailed \ 

| “My kingdom for only a horse.” 

If now his dear kingdom by foe is assailed 
He looks to the mule for recourse. 


/ 
y/ Some talk of horse sense as a quality fine— \ 
/ Quintessence of judgment supreme. \\ 
But give me abundance of mule sense for mine \ 
|| Quite worthy of wisdom’s esteem. \ 
j 


J If a mule can’t get out of the plight he ts in \ \ 
| / He quietly waits for relief. : \ 
If he gets access to the oats in a bin, \ 

His good sense would stagger belief. \ 


if So here’s to the mule, both in war and in peace, 
7 A hero unhonored, unknown. |. 

/] Tho sterile in fact, may his tribe increase, 
And his figure be chiseled in stone. 
—Atson Secor 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


most 

important phase of the Eeonomic Conference to be 

held at Geneva, Switzerland, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, in May,isunquestionably that pertaining 
to the discussion of agriculture today as compared with 
conditions in pre-war years. American agricultural products 
going into export trade have proportionately fallen off in 
recent years and this international trade phenomenon has 
an admittedly strong bearing on production and prices in the 
United States. It is a well known fact that European bicker- 
ings, political and economic, have affected the free flow of 
goods not only among European countries themselves, but 
also as between them and the United States. The American 
delegates to the conference are convinced that anything that 
can be done for the promotion of stability in the European 
economic situation will be reflected in a better market abroad 
for American farm produce. In addition to this considera- 
tion, many European countries have found it necessary to 
adopt new basic agricultural policies to meet post-war condi- 
and with the United States today ‘‘looking for a 
policy,” as it were, it may, well be found possible to apply the 
findings of the economic conference to certain phases of the 
basic industry of the United States. 


Railroad Valuation Basis Is Fixed 


ECAUSE of its bearing on rates in which the farming 

community is vitally interested, the recent decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the St. Louis and 
()’Fallon railway case is regarded here as one of the most 
important ever handed down. The commission held that the 
federal valuation of the railroads for rate-making and all other 
purposes will be based upon costs, prices and wages prevailing 
during 1914, rather than upon the much higher levels of later 
vears. Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, chairman of 
the national conference on the valuation of American rail- 
roads, estimated that an annual freight increase of $600,000.- 
000 a year would have resulted had the L. C. C. so decided 
the principles involved as to grant an additional $11,000,000,- 
000 in valuation to the railroads of the country. 


Western Livestock Rate Not Excessive 


NOTHER decision of the I. C. C. to which much interest 

attached, was that relative to livestock rates in the 
West. In this decision, the commission refused to make any 
general reduction in livestock rates west of the Mississippi 
and in Illinois and Wisconsin territory. It dismissed the 
petitions of the American National Livestock Association and 
several other producers’ organizations asking that pre-war 
rates be reestablished. The railroads contended that the 
reduction asked would diminish western railroads’ earnings 
by $25,000,000 a year. The action of the commission, it was 
indicated, will not be regarded as prejudicial to such adjust- 
nents of rates as may be thought necessary as the result of 
the current investigation of the entire freight structure under 
the Hoch-Smith resolution. 


Our National Wealth 


CCORDING to the recent findings of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the national wealth of the 
United States was $355,300,000,000 in 1925, as compared 


Fines the standpoint of the United States, the 


tions, 


with the Bureau of the Census’ estimate of $320,800,000.000 
For 1912 the census estimate was $186.300.000.000, 


for 1922, 





In terms of the dollar's purchasing power in 1913, the Conjsev- 
ence Board places the national wealth in 1912 at $188,000. 
000,000 and in 1925 at $233,700,000,000. The nom 
increase of 90.7 percent in the thirteen-year period 
therefore really an increase of 19.1 percent, or nearly 
fifth. The term ‘‘national wealth” represents tangible ob}: 
only and therefore excludes credits and currency. It spe 
cally includes land and improvements, industrial and agr 
cultural equipment, livestock, railroad and public ut 
land and equipment, personal property, motor and oth 
vehicles, and gold and silver holdings. Land and improve- 
ments represent $172,700,000,000, or one-half of the natir 
total wealth. 


Canadian Reciprocity 


ANADA’S bid for reciprocity as regards “natural pri 

ucts” between the Dominion and the United States wer 
not received with any great degree of warmth in Was! 
ington. President Coolidge so far has not given serious ¢ 
sideration to the Canadian trade policy recently outlined 
the Canadian parliament by Premier McKenzie King. \1: 
Coolidge believes that the policy involved has too mai 
ramifications to be lightly considered and would urge a mos 
careful study of every phase of it before making any reco! 
mendations to congress. For the present, at least, the Unit 
States will not move in the matter. 


Farm Foreclosures 


URING the twelve months ending March 15, 192 

approximately 123,000 farms changed ownership in t! 
United States by reason of forced sales or other defaults 
According to a survey recently concluded by the bureau « 
agricultural economics of the United States department « 
agriculture, the mortality rate was 21 farms out of ev 
1,000. Of this. average fatality of 21 per thousand, 4 we 
classified as forced sales on account of delinquent taxes, w! 
17 were found to be dueto mortgage foreclosures and sil 
causes. Forced sales averages were lowest in the Midd 
Atlantic division and highest in the mountain states. 


Changes in Farm Tenure 


N the five-year period 1920-1925, there were many marke‘ 
changes—changes characterized by government official: 

“not at all reassuring’’—in farm tenure in the Unite 

States. For instance, there were 7,724 more tenant farms | 

1925 than in 1920¢and 56,756 fewer farm owners. During thi 

years covered by the survey, farm owners increased in th 

New England, Middle Atlantic and Pacific groups of states 

and decreased in all other groups, the largest decrease being 

in the West North Central, East South Central and the West 

South Central states. An interesting point brought out by 

the survey is that the increase in owner farms took place, for 

the most part, in territory adjacent to cities and to industrial 

enterprizes, where non-agricultural wages could be used 1 

part to support the farm. 

Treasury Department and Farm Loan Board 
HEN Andrew W. Mellon, secretary of the treasury 
returns home from his visit abroad, one of the first 

things he is expected to take up is the formation of a pla! 


for the reorganization of the Federal (Continued on page 7d 
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Listening In On Rural Music 


Pertaining to Country Orchestras 


By ALSON SECOR 


seven rural orchestras broadcast over WOI, I was 
in the audience that sat thru two hours of music that 

ld do eredit to any program. The extension division of 

lowa state college got some of the rural orchestras together 
contest, which was the beginning of what may prove to 
great awakening of music in country life. 

Vill the radio take the place of home music? Since it is so 
to tune in on the best music in the nation, will the piano 
yvered with dust, the violin remain unstrung, the phono- 
h be silent in its corner? I asked this compound questio1 
man who for years has been salesman to retail music 
s. He carries all the best in vocal and instrumental, 
| and orchestra music. He surprised me when he said 
the radio stimulated the purchase of music of all kinds. 

[here was a period when mechanical music made by the 
us types of phonographs was on the decline. Retailers 
ed to radio sales instead, but all that is coming back. So 
es. The more you have the more you want. The better 
\usic you. hear, the more you try to produce better music. 
1 this contest it was required that no orchestra have over 
\ty-five percent town musicians. It was an endeavor to 

in on real rural orchestras. But I see no reason why 
orchestras may not well use boys and girls, or some 
ed farmers perhaps, who live in town. It is another means 
ringing town and country into closer fellowship. 
isked L. W. Bittle, leader of the Ellis orchestra of Towa 
Falls, why they endeavored to maintain a rural orchestra 
“Do you play for money anywhere?”’ I asked. 


7 7 HILE all Iowa was listening in on a contest between 


\ AONEY is not the object,” Mr. Bittle replied. “This 
t orchestra has been in existence for fifteen years. The 
personnel changes, of course, as some drop out and others 
e in, but we have a strictly farm orchestra which meets 
the residence of our pianist, Mrs. Maude Williams, who 

music teacher. ‘The orchestra consists of three violins, 
rnet, cello, string bass, slide trombone and piano. Few 
r took any musie lessons. They just buy the instrument 
ey like and go to work.” 

[f you don’t play for money, what on earth holds the 
terest of the bunch?” 

[t makes close friendships that last for years. That is 
rthwhile. It provides clean wholesome diversion for the 
mbers, and it teaches cooperation. An orchestra player 


J 


\ust keep in tune and time with the others. All must play 
No one can go it alone. All 


same piece at the same time. 


leader, 


makes good 


must follow tae That is exactly what 
cooperative organizations. We've had a orchestra 
in this community for the last thirty-five years. It is a 
musical community. Some members of the present orchestra 
have been playing for fifteen years. With the ex 
two brothers, they are all of different families. Three have 
been playing with the Eldora symphony orchestra a year and 
a half.” 

“Ts it a rural church orchestra? 

“Most of the members belong to a rural Methodist church, 
but we are not a church orchestra. We do not play for any 
Sunday school or church, except when we can take part in 
some community program.” 

‘How do you finance the 


music, et 


’ 1 
pband oO! 


ption ol 


" 
hr 
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hk 


orchestra—get money to buy 


WE don’t need much money. Each one owns his or her 
instrument, and the music doesn’t cost much. We give 
a cash entertainment when we need money. As I said befor 
money Is not the object. We play just because we like to.’’ 

This orchestra leader is a dirt farmer. The orchestra 
members are farmers. When the rush of the farm work is on, 
they do not meet for rehearsals. 

The Stumbo orchestra of Boone county is under the leader 
ship of Mrs. Ed Mann. She laughingly said that sometimes 
in the spring when they went to rehearsals they might well 
call it the gumbo orchestra. It consists of eleven pieces, three 
violins, clarinet, cornet, saxophone, banjo, guitar, two drums 
and piano. 

“Of course, we could get a better orchestra if the object 
was wholly to play fine music, for we could balance the parts 
better, but we take just what instruments come to us and ] 
work them in even if I have to transpose some of the music 
so as to use their instruments. We've been organized only a 
vear and a half.” 

This orchestra rehearsed only three times the pieces which 
were played in this free-for-all contest—and the Stumbo 
orchestra won third place. Not so bad for beginners! 

“Ts it a church or Sunday school orchestra?” “No. We 
meet at homes of three of our members who live in Boone. 
Some of the members live eight miles one side of Boone and 
some are twelve miles the other side, so we meet in 
because we can all get there on good roads. 
doesn’t stop us. 
busy season.” 

‘What excuse have you for exist- 


Joone 
Bad weather 
But we do lay off rehearsing during the 


(Continued on page 36 
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By H. E. McCARTNEY 


E makes his farm machinery last longer. That is one of 
H the ways that Ed J. Engel meets the cost of working 

equipment for his farm. He is a thoro-going farmer 
handling 240 acres of rich, level land in west central Ohio. 
His crop yields are high, which indicates that he does a thoro 
job of tillage. His fields are neat and in good order, which 
may be taken to mean that he uses machinery that does a 
good job. He does all his farm work with the help of one man. 
This is made possible thru the better use of machinery. 
kiverything about the farm indicates that machinery does 
its duty and does it well. 

I was fortunate enough to find the master at home when I 
stopped shortly after noon. It was during a busy season. 
The neighbors appeared to be in a frenzy to get work done. 
The weather had been rainy and clouds were again gathering. 
So they could be excused for their seeming haste. I was 





Engel’s Machinery Lasts 
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other. We hitch to it in fair weather whe 
other work is slack. More especially we us 
in foul weather when it is not possible to us 
any other machine. 

He told me that the spreader now in use on 
his farm is the second one he has owned. The 
first one lasted eleven years. He says that 
newer spreaders have features which are dis- 
tinct improvements. This ought, in_ his 
opinion, to make them last longer. He thinks 
that any standard type spreader can be made to 
last at least fifteen years on the ordinary far 

I called attention to the tractor, perhaps 
because it was the most conspicuous machin 
in the shed. Engel is not a tractor farmer i 
the sense that he tries to do all his work wit! 




















apprehensive lest I should intrude upon impor- 
tant work that Engel might be doing, and yet 
I was anxious to talk with him. 

He put me at ease when I. offered 
apologies for calling upon him at that particular 
time. He said, ‘1 amin no hurry. I always have 
plenty of time. What would you like to do or 
I told him that I should like to see his 
machinery, and we crossed the barnlot to the 
building where it was housed. 

The first machine we came to was a hay 
loader. It appeared to be in good order, yet it 
lacked the general makeup and some of the 
attachments one is accustomed to see on the 


soon 


see?”’ 























newer types of loaders. The reason for this was 
apparent when Engel explained that he had 
bought the loader eighteen years ago at a sale. 
It had seen some service before he purchased 
it, and it has handled his hay crop for eighteen 
years. This has been a rather heavy duty for he has always 
maintained a three-year rotation of corn, oats and clover on 
his 240 acres, and each year has had a heavy crop of hay. 

Next our attention was attracted to the grain binder. “It’s 
a good old binder,’’ Engel said. He purchased it back in 1908 
and has cut his grain crop every year since. The past season 
his oats were the worst tangled mass he had ever attempted 
to harvest. In spite of that, the old machine did a good job 
and came thru in splendid order and would appear to be capa- 
ble of standing several more years of usage under his manage- 
ment. 

The hired man drove past with the spreader just then. 
Kngel said, ““The manure spreader is the most used machine 
farm. The hay loader or the binder or the plows or 
tractor are used only at certain seasons of the year. Not so 
with the spreader. It is used from one end of the year to the 


on the 


A farm shop and a good machine shed add many years to the life 


of farm machinery 


it. Rather, he tries to fit its use in with his other machinery. 
Formerly he kept eight or nine horses. Now he has five or six. 
The tractor does his plowing with a three-bottom plow. By 
this plan the time of only one man is required. This leaves 
the other to attend to urgent work about the farm. He says 
that with the possibility of doing the plowing so quickly it is 
not necessary to push this work until the ground is in the best 
of condition. This makes a better job of tillage possible by 
the use of the tractor. The work of discing and harrowing is 
reduced to the minimum, because the big tractor easily pulls 
a tandem disc and a harrow. He stated that he has always 
sueceeded in getting a splendid seed-bed since he started 
using the tractor and that this had not always been possible 
before that time. 

We looked over the other machinery. 
I was interested in a remark Engel 





All of it showed use. 
(Continued on page 25 
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Insuring Your Family’s Comfort 
A House That Makes a Real Comfortable Home 


By J. HaHAWKINS 























HE average family wants a 
room in which to sit com- 
fortably, to talk, play, sing, 
read, and entertain visitors; 
short, a living room. The same 


in —_ 





family usually wants a separate f KITCHEN 
room in which to gather around / 
the dining table; a dining room. rp 8-9 
What sort of mother is she who Ps 
doesn’t want it said about her | 
that, “I’d rather put my feet ey 
under Mrs. So-and-So’s table than | DINING & yj 
see the best show in New York!” | 

The average housewife spends ia-O I-77 
more time in her kitchen than in 





any other room of her house. How 








heat to these outlying 
be difficult. Then, too, in most 
instances where unplanned addi- 
tions are tacked on to a house, the 
architectural beauty of the origi- 
nal structure is either badly im- 
paired or lost entirely. 

Each bedroom should have its 
own closet. There should be at 


rooms may 














bh least two closets in the hall for 
the wife to stow away the hundred 
BATH | : and one bits of necessary bedding, 
6-0 G6 searfs, linens, old hats, and 


. Christmas tree decorations. 
There should be a short hall 
connecting the several rooms of 





would you, Mr. Man, want your 
workshop to be handy and con- 
venient for every sort of thing | 
except the work you had in mind? | 


Some farm kitchens are like that, IS-& le-t 7S lel 





and worse. The way to devise an 


| the house, especially the two 
BEDROOM bedrooms and the bathroom. The 
arrangement ought to be such 

that the housewife may go from 
her kitchen or dining room to the 
bedrooms or bathroom without 











ideal kitchen is to, first, provide 
plenty of floor space; then, second, 
write to all kinds of kitchen equip- 
ment manufacturers and see what 
they have for sale. You will be 


| 


the necessity of traipsing thru the 
living room. 

There seem to be a number of 
“ought to’s’’ about this ideal 
farm home, and there are. All of 





surprised at the handy rigs, time- 
saving appliances, and wonderful 








—S— 


them, however, you will find in- 
corporated in the house pictured 











furniture for your kitchen. These 





companies will even go so far as 

to send you plans of kitchens— 

just like architects’ plans of houses—and from these free 
ideas you can easily plan your kitchen to suit yourself, and 
herself. 

No farm home should be without a full cellar, for at least 
two very good reasons. One reason is that the farmer can 
easily accomplish the major part of the excavating himself, 
ind even the cement floor and side walls, too. And the other 
reason is that no house is comfortable in cold weather without 
i cellar under it. Children will catch more colds, and more 
fuel will be burned trying to make the house warm, than 

uld be. Of course, the furnace, fuel, laundry, store-room, 

| so forth, are all occupants of the cellar, and they should 
be crowded into a small, dank hole in the ground. The 
llar should be sealed, water-proof from without, and kept 


[wo bedrooms are the average accommodations required 
the young family. Whether or not more bedrooms are 
ter needed, -it is policy to have a house that will permit of 
ir being incorporated within its already established walls. 
best way to do this is to have an upstairs that will 

ommodate future expansion when the time comes. 
lhe second-story rooms are much more desirable than an 
idition or wing to the house. The original heating unit, if 
a furance in the cellar, as it should be, will easily heat 


+ 


er bedrooms, whereas, if a wing is added, the taking of 


herewith. Study the floor plan, 
and imagine how convenient 
things would be in such a house. 
The kitchen pantry has shelf upon shelf to hold all the fall 
preserves, stores of canned goods, cereals, flour, etc. The 
location of the refrigerator is unusually good. 

The stairway leading up from the dining room might be 
left as a closet until the future expansion_to upper-floor use 
came about. The rear bedroom has two closets. There is 
cross ventilation in both sleeping rooms, and the bath is 
handy to each room, it being located between them. 

Such a house, rectangular in shape and compact in design, 
will heat very easily. With a full cellar, double floors with 
paper between, and insulating paper used plentifully thruout 
the construction of all exterior surfaces, the baby may romp 
on the floors in winter without getting the sniffles. What 
greater quality hath any house? 

All the lumber required to build this house, figuring on 
first-class construction, of course, will cost from $1,300 to 
$2,200. This price includes lumber, lath, shingles, siding, 
floors, porch ceiling, window frames and sash (glazed), finish, 
doors, trim, medicine cabinet, building paper, eaves troughs, 
hardware, three coats of outside paint, and interior shellac 
and varnish. The bathroom plumbing, warm air furance, 
electric wiring and fixtures, and window shades will cost about 
$500 more. Plastering, cement, and brickwork can better be 
priced in the locality, as this is mostly labor, and the cost of 
(( ‘ontinued on Dp. 4 


labor varies greatly from place to place. 
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On the way to congress in 1789 


OU will recall that when the constitution of the United 
States was written and adopted one hundred and thirty- 
eight years ago there were no railroads, telegraph, tele- 
phone, or other means of rapid travel and communication. 
Ours was a sparsely settled country with horseback couriers 
to convey news, and horseback and stagecoach means of 
travel. It took many months for government matters to be 
conveyed to the colonies and their resultant action returned 


to the federal government. 


It took members of congress 


weeks to go from home to their post of duty, so it is not 
surprising that the manner of choosing a president and vice 
president, and the assembling of a newly-elected congress 


should have been put in 
the constitution as it was, 
and still is. 

The choosing of presi- 
dent and vice president by 
electors is now a mere for- 
mality. The official notifica- 
tion of their election weeks 
or months after the news 
has gone over the world is 
a farce. It is not bowing to 
tradition but to the consti- 
tution that prescribes cer- 
tain methods of procedure. 
The constitution provides 
in Article II, Section 1, 
“Each state shall appoint 
... a number of electors 
equal to the whole number 
of senators and representa- 
tives tu which the state 
may be entitled in congress, 
The congress may deter- 
mine the time of choosing 
the electors, and the day 
on which they shall give 
their votes, which day shall 
be the same thruout the 
United States.” 

Until the constitution was 
ratified June 21, 1788, we 
were operating under the 
confederation congress 
which on September 13, 
1788, “Resolved, That the 


On the way to congress 
in 1927 


first Wednesday in January next be the day for appointing 


electors in the several states . 


. that the first Wednesday 


in February next be the day for the electors to assemble in 


their respective states and vote for a president, and that the 


votes counted. 


should begin. 


A Proposed Change in the 
Constitution 
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By ALSON SECOR 


first Wednesday in March next be the time, and 
present seat of congress (New York City) the p! 
for commencing the proceedings under the said cun- 
stitution.” 
It so happened that the first Wednesday in Ma: 
1789, was March 4th. There were so few mem! 
of congress present on that date that it was A, 
6th when a quorum was present and the elect: 
It took three weeks to notify Wash- 
ington on his farm at Mount Vernon and get h 
back to New York for inauguration April 30th. 1 
house and senate appointed a committee to dec 
the official date on which the term of the presid: 
and the terms of members of congress began. Maz 
4th was made the date when a presidential ter 
That is the law today. 
Article I, Section 4, provides that “The congr: 
shall assemble at least once in every year and su 
- meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different da) 
At present members of congress and the presidential elec- 


tors, who in reality choose the president and vice president, ) 
are chosen at the November elections. The next session 0! | 
congress begins in December but newly-elected members clo | 
not become members until March 4th. The constitution pro- | 
vides that senators shall be elected for terms of six years | 
and members of the house for terms of two years, but does 

not name the date when these terms shall begin. But sin 

1792 they have begun March 4th. However, elected 


November, installed as members March 4th, they do not ger 







should begin. It seems desirable to get the two events closer 
Congress has the right under the constitution to 
set any date it chooses for the beginning of sessions, and yet 
it would require an amendment to (Continued on page 65 


toget her. 


into action, unless the presi- 
dent calls-an extra sessi 
after March 4th, until the 
following December, thir- 
teen months after the people 
have voted for a change in 
government policy. 

Tho all members of the 
first congress took their 
seats on the same day, you 
can see that because sena- 
tors serve six years and 
house members serve two 
years, there never has been 
since the first two sessions 
of congress a congress 
one party or of one idea 
After party rule became a 
factor, the house was the 
controlling factor. A Re- 
publican senate may find 
itself blocked by a Demo- 
cratic house, or vice ver: 
And a Democratic adminis- 
tration may still hold over 
for a few months after con- 
gress comes under Repul- 
lican control thru changes 
in its membership, or vic' 
versa. 

Many attempts have been 
made to change the time 
inauguration and the be- 
ginning of congressional ses- 
sions. Many resolutions and 
amendments have been pro- 
posed to change the date o! 
inaugurating the president 
Few ever came to a vot 
About the same number « 
attempts have been mac 
to change the date on whic! 
a new session of congress 
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Birdseye 





The Land of the Midnight Sun 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 
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Distant Countries 
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REACHED Oslo, the 
capital city of Norway 
about ten at night. Going 
to one of the hotels near the 
railway station I retired about 
eleven. As the room was large 
th two windows on the south, it was almost as light as day 

\bout midnight I got up and went to the window to see why it 
is so light as I had supposed that there must be a powerful 

ectric light near the window. No electric light was in sight and 
the sky was as light as dawn. Almost instantly it flashed 

ru my mind that I was in the land of the midnight sun and had 

gotten all about it. For many years I had longed to visit 
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they have but a few fences in the 
country, thousands of these cows 
are staked out, being moved to a 
new spot every day. Instead of 
leading or driving the cows to 
water they carry or haul water to 
them. They go to these cows at milking time, as the 
spend the entire season in the pature 
The largest root crop in Norway is potatoes and they grow a 
fine quality of the tubers. There is so much rock on the land 
that but little modern machinery can be used and nearly all of 
the work is done by hand. Surely the farmers have a hard struggle 
in this “Land of the Midnight Farms.’ More than one hundred 
and sixty-five thousand of the quarter of a million farms in 
Norway contain less than five acres 
As Norway occupies the west coast of the Scandinavian Penin- 
sula and is swept by both the North Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, 
she has some of the grandest scenery in the northland. Along the 
coast are hundreds of islands. As the tide rolls in and out there 
are deep gorges and fjords and hundreds of waterfalls. There are 
many whirlpools along the coast. The greatest of these is the 
great maelstrom between the Lofoten islands at the north. This 
mighty whirlpool is so powerful that ships have been drawn into 
its vortex and crushed like eggshells. Even a whale is helpless if 
it is caught by these whirling waters. 
One of the chief industries of Norway is the fisheries and the 
city of Bergen is one of the great fish 
‘ markets of the world. More than one 





hundred and twelve thousand men are 





























View at Mundal on Faersland fjord 


Norway, but every time Europe was 
visited it had seemed inconvenient to 
go to this ‘‘Alaska of the North.’”’ Last 
summer, however, I started out with the 
ntention of going direct to Norway; that 
s, as direct as possible. 

The country of Norway is not quite as 
irge as the state of Montana. Seventy- 
five percent of its area is unproductive 
ind always will be. One-fifth of its land 
3 covered with forests. Less than four 
percent of the land is cultivated and 























engaged in this industry. Were it not for 
the fact that Bergen hasseventy-two inches 
of rainfall annually the smell of fish would 
almost be unbearable. Even in Oslo, 
could not get away from the smell of fish. 
The forests of Norway have an esti- 
mated value of two hundred and fifty 
million dollars and the export of timber 
and wood pulp is enormous. Provision is 
being made, however, for the reforesta- 
tion of areas cut over and this goes on 
continually so that they put out from ten 
to fifteen million new trees annually 
These people are lovers of flowers and 


Norwegian girls in native costume The 


view shown below is at Balholm 

















much of this is covered with rock. While 





barley, wheat, rye and other grains are 
raised, the chief grain crop is oats. Most 
f this is cultivated and harvested by 
hand. The straw grows very rank and oats are shocked around a 
pole. What would you think of having to set a pole in rocky 
ground for every shock of oats? 

Norway is one country where it is unpleasant to be rich, for 
the government makes it so by its system of taxation. Neither is 
luxury regarded as a necessity for these people think that develop- 
ing a strong, healthy body by enduring hardship means more to 
civilization than living in luxury. They erect monuments to the 
memory of men who struggle with wind and waves and make 
heroes of explorers who visit the poles. 

The people of Norway and Sweden are about the hardiest 
people I have ever traveled among. I never saw so many big, 
strong women as in these countries. Both men and women work 
in the fields: I saw them in the fields as late as nine at night. 
Farmers can employ a young woman for a little more than half 
is much as a young man and in many cases the woman does as 
mueh work. 

The hay harvest was in full blast when I was in Norway. The 
ground is so damp and the hay so heavy that it must be cured on 
wires. Think of having to set poles and stretch wires a rod or so 
ipart all over the hayfield! They place a wire a couple of feet 
from the ground, pile a couple of feet of hay on this, then another 
wire and more hay, a third wire and more hay. 

The farmers of Norway have nearly a million milk cows. As 

























Molde is called *“The City of Roses.’’ Near this city are some of 
the most scenic fjords along the Norwegian coast and this has 
been for some time the mecca of yachtsmen from other countries 
It was in these waters that the ‘Meteor,’ the imperial yacht of 
Germany, was located when the World War broke out 

On January 1, 1925, the name of the capital city was changed 
from Christiana to Oslo. Asearly as 1048 (Continued on page 60 
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“Answers to Questions of - 








General Interest _ 





MAGGOTS IN CHERRIES 


Last year we had a lot of trouble with 
small worms or maggots in our cherries. 
What spray is used for these?—F. 8. R., 
Ohio 

The cherry maggot is quite easily con- 
trolled with five quarts of liquid lime- 
sulfur, one pound arsenate of lead, and 
water to make fifty gallons of spray ma- 
terial. Generally speaking, complete con- 
trol may be had if one spray 1s applied 
when the early Richmond cherries show 
red on one side, followed with a second 
spray when the Montgomery cherries, 
which mature a little later, show red. Also 
pick the entire crop of cherries just as soon 
as it is ready for the market. You will 
find that there is less trouble with the pests 
in a cultivated orchard. 


FLOOR FOR BROODER HOUSE 

Would you prefer a wooden floor or a 
concrete floor in the brooder house? 
I. L. E., Ind. 

There is no question but what a con- 
crete floor will be very satisfactory for the 
chicks. However, whenever this question 
comes up there is always the consideration 
of the permanent location of the brooder 
house. The concrete floor simply means 
that the brooder house is a stationary 
type and this will prevent the —— from 
being moved to new ee ground. The 
ground around the brooder house gradu- 
ally becomes contaminated and it results 
in a great deal more difficulty in raising 
the chicks because of chick diseases. There 
is no question but what the change of 
ground and range for the chicks helps a 
whole lot, and it is from that standpoint 
rather than any other that I would con- 
sider the question of type of floors. 





ABNORMAL MILK 

I have a cow seven years old this spring, 
in good condition, eats well, drinks well. 
She freshens in March. During the last 
three months the milk tastes bitter, cream 
would not come to butter. Will you please 
tell me what is the cause of this and what 
can I do to prevent it? I also notice she 
drools from the mouth and her breath 
smells bad at times.—L. A. D., Mich. 

The milk secretion should be dried off 
at once. It is quite common for a cow to 
give strong milk when she is approaching 
the calving time. Every cow should be 
dried off for at least six weeks before calv- 
ing. A pound dose of Glauber salts dis- 
solved in three pints of warm water well 
sweetened with blackstrap molasses and 
given slowly and carefully as a drench 
from a long-necked bottle should benefit 
the cow and remedy the indigestion which 
causes the bad breath. 


SOFT SHELLED EGGS 

We have 90 pullets in a well-lighted 
coop 16x24 feet. Our ration consists of 
two pounds oats, and two pounds of wheat 
in morning, and two pounds oats, two 
pounds wheat and four pounds red corn in 
evening as scratch grain fed in straw. They 
have dry mash in hoppers all the time 
consisting of 100 pounds each of bran, 
middlings, ground corn and ground oats, 
with about 50 pounds meatscraps and 
five pounds salt. They have oystershells in 
open troughs all the time and all the thick 
sour milk they will consume. For green 
feed we give them cabbage until some- 
time along in January. Since then we have 
given them rutabagas. They started lay- 
ing in December, came up to an average of 
day by January 15th, 
started falling off. Have had as 


four dozen eggs a 
then they 








Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, *‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 











low as seven eggs in a day. They are very 
thin-shelled, many have no shells. It 
seems to get worse all the time. Half or 
more get broken. Now, what is the reason 
for this? What can we do to remedy it?— 
W.1.8., Minn. 

You are giving your hens ». very good 
ration and I can account for the results 
you report only on the theory that the 
hens are not assimilating the lime properly. 
This seems to be due in most cases either 
to lack of free range and direct sunshine or 
similar causes. It is in this connection that 
the work with the*ultra violet rays has 
been done. I would suggest that you add 
to the mash ration two pounds of codliver 
oil for each 100 pounds of mash. Simply 
mix the codliver oil with eight to ten 
pounds of the mash and after it is thoroly 
mixed and worked into this quantity of 
mash add this to the balance of the mash 
and mix thoroly. Keep it before the hens 
as you have the ordinary mash in the past. 
Give the hens as much direct sunlight 
as possible. 


GOVERNMENT WHITEWASH 

Will you please give us the formula for 
the government whitewash?—E. A. B., 
Mich. 

I aff\ very glad indeed to quote for you 
ee government whitewash formula which 
you request: 

Slack one-half bushel rock lime im hot 
water. Cover to keep in steam. Strain 
and add one peck of salt dissolved in hot 
water. Add three pounds of ground rice 
boiled to a paste and boiling hot, one-half 
pound of Spanish whiting and a pound of 
glue previously dissolved over a slow fire. 
Add five gallons of hot water to the mix- 
ture and allow to stand in a covered vessel 
for a few days. Apply with brushes or 
spray. 


DISEASE INHERITANCE 

Can baby chicks inherit diphtheritic 
roup from hens that have had it, and 
what is the best way to rid my chickens 
of it?—T. B. W., Okla. 

I do not believe that you will find baby 
chicks likely to inherit diphtheritic roup 
from the hens that have had it, but 
naturally hens which have been affected 
by the roup and have not made a complete 
recovery are likely to be seriously weak- 
ened and therefore the chicks are not 
likely te be so strong as they would be 
had the hens always been in a perfectly 
healthy condition. Therefore, such chicks 
will be more easily susceptible to any of 
the bacteria or germs which may be around 
and the disease may show up more readily 
in a flock of poultry from such weakened 


chicks. 


LEAF HOPPERS ON POTATOES 


What can be done against those small 
green sali that feed on potatoes?— 
B.D. L., i. 


Most any of us who have grown potatoes 
whether in a big field or in a small patch 
are convinced that in order to get the best 
crop we have to destroy the potato bugs. 
However, there is another insect, rather 
insignificant looking and small it is true, 
but which is just as important to control 
as the potato bug. This is the leaf hopper. 
Potatoes which have been sprayed for the 
control of the leaf hopper have yielded on 
an average about one-third more than 
potatoes sprayed only for the control of 








according 
carried on 


the common potato bug, 
results of experiments 
Illinois. 

This leaf hopper is a small light gree: 
bug. It feeds on the plants and ¢auses tip 
burn which curls up the leaves and makes 
them turn brown and die. Early bligh 
also comes in, affecting the leaves in 
slightly different way. Fortunately, bot! 
of these troubles can be controlled by th 
same spray, bordeaux mixture, used 
4-4- 50 strength. Make four applications at 
intervals of 7 to 10 days, starting when the 
plants are from 6 to 8 inches high. You 
can put the lead arsenate for the destruc- 
tion of the potato bugs in this spray when 
it is necessary. Arrange the nozzle of 
your spray so that the plants will b 
sprayed from above and from below 
On the power sprayers about 200 pounds 
pressure should be maintained and it wil 
require about 100 gallons of spray per 
acre. 


CUTWORM BAIT 

Will you please give us the formula that 
is used for the poison mixture to destroy 
cutworms?—B. T Kans. 

The poison bait that is recommended is 
20 pounds bran, 1 pound paris green, 
2 quarts cheap molasses, 3 lemons and 3! 
gallons of water. 

Mix the paris green and the bran to- 
gether while dry, squeeze the juice of the 
lemons into the water and y my up the 
lemon peel and pulp to very fine bits and 
also add this to the water. Then dissolve 
the molasses in the water and stir this 
liquid into the bran thoroly in order that 
it may be dampened evenly thruout the 
mass. This is enough for several acres, so 
for smaller amounts you can use smaller 
quantities of the materials, but keep the 
proportions the same. 


CROPS FOR CHINCH BUG REGIONS 
Will you please let us know what crops 
we can raise that will be less damaged by 
chinch bugs than the corn and small grain 
that we have been raising?—E. W. R.., 
Kansas. 
There is quite a list of crops that seen 


to be little affected by chinch bugs. None 
of the legumes are attacked, and such 
crops as stock beets, buckwheat, pump- 


kins, squashes, rape, sunflower, and so on, 
are free from attacks of these pests. Most 
garden crops are free from chinch bugs, as 
you probably have noticed in your own 
garden, but sweet corn, like fie Id corn, is 
attacked. "Whenever chinch bugs become 
extremely numerous it is usually a good 
idea ta reduce the acreage of small grain, 
particularly of wheat, as much as practi- 
cable, and put the land into resistant or 
immune crops. Legumes are just about the 
best of any of the crops for this purpose. 
The legume family is a large one, a you 
can have your choice among the red 
clover, sweet clover, alfalfa, soybeans, 
cowpeas,* canada field peas, and many 
others, tho the»soybeans usually work 
into a rotation in place of corn a little 
better than the others, and of course the 
alfalfa will be highly desirable on any 
farm from the standpoint of feed produc- 
tion and the land itself. 


One of the best plans of hog sanitation, 
according to A. H. Smith, LaSalle county, 
Illinois, is to move the portable hoghouses 
to a different spot frequently. Smith also 
moves the farrowing pens and the feeding 
lots annually in order to eliminate the 
chances of infection from germs.—G. C. T. 
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How one farmer got clover started— 


= * 





A Cole County, Missouri, farmer has a 10-acre field 
which would not grow clover. Acid phosphate, bone 
meal and other fertilizers were tried without success. 
The county agent was consulted about the troublesome 
field. A test revealed the fact that the land was sour 
and needed 3 tons of crushed limestone per acre. The 
limestone was applied. During the following spring, 
clover was again sown and, for the first time, an excel- 
lent crop resulted. 


What fertilizers tell you about buying oil— 





2 drops of oil . 


EP. correct grades of Gargoyle Motnioil 
tor engine lubrication of pre minent pas 
senger Cars are Specified below, 


The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil, indicated 
below, are Mobiloil “E,’’ Mobiloil Arctic 
«“Arc’’), Mobiloil “A,” Mobiloil “BB,” and 
Mobiloil “B.” 


Follow winter recommendations when tem 
peratures from 32° F (freezing) to o° F (zer« 

prevail. Below zero use Gargoyle Mobiloi 
Arctic (except Ford Cars, use Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil “E’’). 

If your car is not listed below see any M 
lealer tor thecomplete Chart. Itr 
correct grades for all cars, trucks 
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PASSENGER Sislelsie#i sie 
CARS EISI/EISIE SIE 
AiFS Ina SILZAIiSIS 
Buick A Ar A Ar A \Arc 4 
Cadillac BB Arc | BB Arce} A Arc} A 
Chandler Sp. 6 A \ 
other mods} A Arc} A Are} A Are} A 
Chevrolet Arc. Arc JAre. Are jAre. Are JAre 
Chrysler 4 ..| A Are A Arc A Arc 
as other mods} A A A A;A A 4 
Dodge Brothers..| A Arc | A Arc} A |Are| A 
Ford ‘ i I E k I E;E 
Franklin BB BB/|BB BB/BB BBI BB 
Hupmobile \ r 4 Arc \ (Arc \ 
Jewett A Arc} A Arc A Are 
Jordan 6 Arc. Arc jArc 
= A \Arc] A jArce| A (Arc 
Lincoln A AIA A 4 A A 
Moon A iA A Are JArc./Are JAre 
Nash A Arc} A jArc} A (Arc jArc 
Oakland A iArc| A jArc] A Arc} A 
Oldsmobile A Arc} A |Arc A Arc 4 
Overland A Arc} A ‘Arc} A /Arc} A 
Packard 6 A iArc| A |Arc}| A ‘Are] A 
' 8 4 Arc] A’ Arc} A jArc}] A 
Paige A Arc} A jAre jAre. Arc JArc 
Pierce-Arrow A | A \ 4 AIA A 
Star 4 Are} A ‘ArceJ A /Are jArc 
Willys-Knight 4 B \Arc] B jArc} B 
* %, 6 A ‘Arc| A Arc} A \Arc 


Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 
Arc 


Arc 
Arc 


Ar 
Ar 


Bone meal or acid phosphate may be sufficient treat- 
ment on one field but not on another. Soil conditions 
vary widely. Engines vary widely, too. They vary in 
design, in lubricating systems and in other important 
factors affecting lubrication. Don’t grope in the dark 
after the correct grade of oil. Take advantage of the 
recommendations of the 42 Mobiloil. engineers, just as 
you take advantage of the advice of your county agent. 
By following the Mobiloil Chart you obtain an en- 
gineering margin of safety In lubrication. 


. . versus . . . 3 drops 


2 drops of Gargoyle Mobiloil cost less than 3 drops of ordi- 
nary oil.And 2 drops of Mobiloil frequently lubricate longer 
than 3 drops of ordinary oil. This brings the bill of Mobiloil 
well below the bill for oils selling for less per gallon. 


And other savings usually follow the use of Mobiloil— 
marked reductions in éarbon deposits, in overheating, in 
break-downs, and in repairs. Mobiloil has an extra margin 
of safety to meet every engine need. By supplying the 
most economical lubrication, Mobiloil has become the 
most popular oil on farms today. 


If you are interested in the most economical and efli- 
cient lubrication, you willbe interested in talking with the 
Mobiloil dealer. He has the com- 


ah®SOry plete Mobiloil Chart. And hecan 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


supply you with the correct grade 
of Mobiloil for your car, your 
truck and your tractor. You will 
find Mobiloil well worth a special 
trip to town, if neccessary. Take 
advantage of the substantial sa- 
ving on barrel and half - barrel 
orders of Mobiloil. 





\ 7 MAIN BRANCHES: ew York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffaio, 
AC UUM O l - C O M PAN Y Detroit, Pittsburgh, : NGnneapolis, ed Louis, Kansas City, Dalla 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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Serve You Better 


During the month of March, Firestone held many tire 
educational meetings throughout the United States, which 
were attended by most of the Company’s great field organi- 
zation of 30,000 Service Dealers. They were given the latest 
information regarding construction, care and repair of tires. 


For the past several years Firestone has conducted repair 
schools where Firestone Dealers and their repair men could 
learn the up-to-date methods of tire repairing. 


Many thousands of these dealers have installed in their 
new Service Stations, or equipped their present Service 
Stations, with Firestone specially designed equipment, en- 
abling them to make expert repairs on Balloon, Truck and 
Bus Tires, not to be obtained elsewhere. 


It will pay you to call on the nearest Firestone Dealer and 
let him inspect your tire equipment. A few simple sugges- 
tions may greatly reduce your mileage cost. Too many auto- 
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Photograph of typical group of 
Firestone Service Dealers who 
attended Tire Educational Meet 
ings throughout the Country, 
























and Save You Money 


mobilists — otherwise careful of their cars— give their tires 
little or no attention. For instance, it is quite common for 
some motorists to run their tires without valve caps! You 
will be surprised to learn how seriously anything so easily 
overlooked can affect tire service. 


As proof that the public is today more appreciative than 
ever before of what Firestone Service means, it is significant 
that sales of Firestone Gum- Dipped Tires during the first 
four months of the present fiscal year were over 100% greater 
than the corresponding months a year ago. 


Firestone specializes in the manufacture of tires and sells 
only to regular tire dealers direct through 148 Factory 
Branches and Warehouses, assuring prompt service and 
fresh, clean stocks in all sizes and types. The Firestone 
Dealer is able and willing to help you enjoy complete mo- 
toring satisfaction. See him today. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


THEIR OWN RUBBER... ChuenSiiwhlod 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S NOTE- 
BOOK 


MAY is the month 
beautiful of the 
whole year. Some 
may not agree with 
that, but the bright 
fresh green of the 
fields, the exquisite 
color of the woods 
flowers, and the 
crowning glory of all, 
the wild crab in 
blossom, prove it to 
me. Even June with 
her wild roses can- 
not compete in either 
color or fragrance with the wild crab. 
x * 7 








Here in northern lowa we try to plant 
our corn as shallow as we can and have it 
germinate evenly. In the southwestern 
part of the state they list corn in order to 
get it growing deeply. With us deep plant- 
ing always shows more poorly than shal- 
low planting. It is strange to note the 
lifferences made in usual farm practice in 
a distance of two hundred miles. It 
stresses the point that farm practice 1s @ 
local and individual affair. 

« /*« * 

A banker in the East was getting out a 
handbook as a gift to his patrons and 
wished to include in it the best ration for 
a dairy cow. He seemed to think that 
somebody could or should compound a 
ration that would excel any other in any 
place. He never got his ration and prob- 
ably by this time has discovered why such 
a ration, tho very economical in this sec- 
tion, might be unsuited to eastern condi- 
tions and markets. 

* * od 

A bunch of calves in the pasture look 
good to me this season.- If cattle pros- 
ects ever looked good for the man raising 
his own calves or growing out young stuff, 
now is the time. I cannot see as conditions 
are much brighter for the man who must 
buy cattle to feed. The price of feeders 
always follows the price of finished cattle 
too closely. The farm production of beef, 
pork and butterfat all seem in line for 
good profits this season. 

* * «* 

We have been operating a little experi- 
ment in our cattle business this season. 
For several years we have been raising 
a bunch of calves from beef cows and 
feeding out the calves as baby beef. It 
has worked out profitably if the cost of 
maintaining the cow was kept down by 
sweet clover pasture in summer and cheap 
roughage in the winter. The calves from 
the cows we milked were raised by hand 
on skimmilk and fed out along with the 
rest. These cows freshened in the fall and 
early winter and by the next fall their 
calves were going right along with the 
spring calves that had run with the 
cows. Since corn is so much cheaper for 
growing calves than butterfat at present 
prices, we sorted out a bunch of these cows 
that looked to be the best milkers and are 
now milking them and hand-feeding their 
calves. Of course, these bucket orphans 
are not as fat and sleek as the ones that 
sucked these cows in other seasons, but 
they look to be growing frames just as 
fast. If in this way we can get the same 
amount of beef and as good a price by 
adding a little more time to the feeding 
period and get with it a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per cow in butterfat, 
we will work over into milking all of the 
cows we can handle. It will make a good 
market at home for more alfalfa, silage and 
oats and those are crops that we are look- 
ing for a good place to market. 

_ = 

I used to think it was impossible to get 
cattle on sweet clover pasture too early 
hut I have learned that it is. If a stand of 


sweet clover is pastured closely just as it is 
starting and kept that way, it will produce 
little feed all summer. 


] like it to get six 
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or eight inches high before we turn on it. 
It seems less likely to cause bloat then than 
earlier and grows so rapidly the cattle 
never catch up with it again until it begins 
to ripen. 

a * ” 

If one is nuilding a temporary fence for 
keeping stock on a sweet clover pasture, 
it works the best to set the fence in on the 
sweet clover as that eliminates the tempta- 
tion to crowd thru the fence for a change 
of diet. A straw stack or a rack full of 
straw seems to fill a desire with cattle on 
sweet clover. 

- ” x 

For three or four years now we have 
used a weeder in cultivating our corn at 
the beginning. It has proved a very satts- 
factory tool. It takes three tows to a firhe 
and so gets over the field quickly. It 
brushes the weeds out of the hills. It 
loosens the surface enough to prevent the 
soil blowing and to hold the moisture. Its 
use, however, demands a little more care- 
ful seed-bed preparation as it does good 
work only on a smooth surface. It skips 
the hollows and digs too deeply on the 
ridges. 

* 7 * 

I like to pant corn. I am not as expert 
as some drivers in getting my team to 
walk straight but I usually manage to get 
the general course of the rows straight. | 
do take. a lot of pains to get it checked 
straight crosswise. I have to dig up hills 
in several rows and adjust my tongue and 
neckyoke until it checks right and I can 
settle down in contentment to listen to the 
steady click of the planter. In some ways 
corn planting is like building a life. A 
good harrowing after the field is planted 
covers up all the crooks and all the fields 
look alike. Then in a few days the green 
blades begin to break thru and there is dis- 
played all the carelessness and mistakes 
of the job. Later, nature covers them up 
with the growth of the corn itself, but 
they are still there and the driver of a 
corn picker finds them to his added 
trouble in the fall. 

* - * 

For several years we had a fine plum 
tree that blossomed full every spring but 
never set fruit. It was a hybrid and the 
blossoms were not self-fertile. It bloomed 
just enough earlier than the rest of our 
plums so that the flowers were never 
pollinated from other trees. By setting 
in another early blossoming variety near 
this tree, we have made it come into 
regular bearing. 

* * * 

The new extension department spray 
service with a card sent to remind you 
each time a spray is needed and just what 
to use is a real service. We might be able 
to hit the time fairly well but too often 
we forget about it until we discover that 
we are too late. This is like a good alarm 
clock to wake you on time. 

* * - 

Poultry seems due for over-production. 
With every little town supporting. from 
one to several hatcheries all turning out 
chicks in quantities, it can hardly be 
otherwise. There is a big mortality in these 
chicks, especially among the amateurs, 
but still enough will probably pull thru to 
make a surplus. The farm flock will suffer 
the least from a poor market. Gleaning a 
good portion of their feed, the chickens on 
the farm are still returning a profit when 
commercial flocks are losing money. 

* * *« 

School will be over this month and there 
will be turned loose a lot of boy and girl 
power on the farms. A reasonable amount 
of work and responsibility at home now 
will be a good part of their education. 
There are cases of too much work for 
growing boys and girls on the farm but | 
think the general tendency just now is to 
swing too far in the other direction. On 
the whole these youngsters are glad of a 
chance to operate in the world of men and 
women and almost every farm boy is beg- 


ging for a team and corn plow long before 
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his legs are long enough to guide the plow 
+ * * 


As I watched a group of lamb club boys 
the other day, I was deeply impressed 
with the advantages in an educational] 
way that the farm boys and girls now 
have. A good bit of the credit for that 
must go to the farm bureau. - In many 
sections the advantage in educational! 
opportunity rests with the farm boys and 
girls. They have the same high school 
advantages of the rest and in addition 
have all they get out of their 4-H club 
work. When I think of how little we got a 
few years ago, outsfde of the regular school 
courses, I almost envy the boy who takes 
his lamb and calf and gets busy in this line 
of training.—George Godfrey, Iowa. 


WATER HEMLOCK 


Most farmers have heard that wild 
parsnip is poisonous but genuine wild 
parsnip is no more dangerous than its 
cultivated relative in the garden. The 





bad reputation of the wild form is due to 
eonfusion 


the with a related species, 
water hemlock, per- 
haps the deadliest 
plant in America. 

Water hemlock, as 
the name indicates, 
ig found in moist sit- 
Tutioiea such as along 
wet roadsides, stream 
banks and in 
marshes. The poison 
is confined to the 
sweet-tasting, fleshy 
roots and the young 
shoots. The poison- 
ous principle, called 
cicutoxin, can readily 
be seen in the form 
of a yellowish fluid 
that gathers in glistening drops when the 
root 18 cut. 

Losses of sheep and cattle during the 
spring occur as a result of grazing on the 
young sprouts while later on hogs may 
root for the underground parts or cattle 
may eat the fleshy roots exposed by plow- 
ing, rain or otherwise. A number of 
human fatalities, particularly among 
children, have occurred as a result of 
sating the sweetish roots. A piece of the 
fresh root the size of a walnut may con- 
tain sufficient poison to kill a human being. 
It is said that water hemlock root was 
used by the North American Indians for 
suicidal purposes. 

Water hemlock 
guished from the 





Water hemlock and 
wild parsnip 


can readily be distin- 
harmless wild parsnip 
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generally presen| in 
mature pans 
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Water hemlock 


by tHe roots. The roots of water hemlock 
are clustered like a bunch of small dahlia 
tubers while the root of wild parsnip 
resembles a tame parsnip in_ shape, 
taste and odor. 

The usual symptoms of water hemlock 
poisoning are intermittent convulsions, 
frothing at the mouth, followed by a par- 
ticularly painful form of death. Poisoned 
animals frequently run in circles, the 
eyes stare wildly and the teeth may grit 
sharply. Practically nothing can be done 
to save the unfortunate victims.—Albert 
A. Hansen, Purdue University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
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Your Theatre Manager will be glad 
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A Regular Date with Happiness! 





to tell you when he.is playing 


“Hello, Theatre Manager’s Office? Tell me these Paramount Pictures 
please, when you are playing these Para- Harold Lloyd in “The Kid Brother” 
mount Pictur Das we {A Paramount Release} 
mi i and ae make - date for D. W. Griffith’s “Sorrows of Satan” 
every Paramount Picture you haven’t seen— “New York” with Lois Wilson, Ricardo Cortez 
a regular date with happiness! There are more “Love's Greatest Mistake”— Liberty Serial 
: Zane Grey’s “The Mysterious Rider 
good pictures today than ever before but not Clara Bow in “Mantrap” and “It” 
all of them are good, so it’s wise to know Sry nyt 0 pare nce 
: of Richard Dix in “Paradise for Two 
before you go. Everybody is lucky once in Bebe Daniels in “Stranded in Paris” 
a while, but why take chances when a ‘phone Beery and Hatton in “We re in the Navy Now” 
“Love ’em and Leave ’em”—all star cast 


call fixes everything? Dorothy Gish in “London” & “Nell Gwyn” 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION If it’s a Paramount Picture it’s the bes: 


° eer 
Adolph Zukor, Pres., Paramount Bldg., N. Y. show in town 
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SUMMER RADIO 
E havea five-tube radio which does not 
seem to be giving the service it should. 
Reception is fine at night, but not good in 
the daytime.—E. L. M., Okla. 

Except on very close stations, the 
volume of signals in daytime is always 
much less than at night. If you are hear- 
ing stations one hundred miles away with 
fair volume, we would say the set was 
working satisfactorily. With the coming 
of summer, the range will be stil! further 
decreased. 

The ground rod should be long enough 
to reach to permanently moist earth— 
usually from ten to fifteen feet. The con- 
nection to it should either be soldered 
or made with the commercial ground 
clamp. 


NEEDS A WAVE TRAP 

I have a two tube set which will be two 
years old in January, 1927. It worked 
fine till last summer. Two weeks ago I 
yut in new A and B batteries and tubes, 
but still I can get only a few stations, 
some I can just hear but cannot get them 
plainly. Would a bad lightning protector 
be the trouble? Would a wave trap help 
interference?—Mrs. A..T 

The trouble with your set is probably 

somewhere in the aerial or ground wire 
connections. The lightning arrester which 
you mention would cause the trouble if 
totally or partially short circuited. Dis- 
connect it and try the set. if results are 
not improved, look over the aerial. Be 
certain that the insulators are all right 
and that the wire does not touch trees 
eavespouting, or the side of the house. 
Also look over the ground wire. See that 
it has not been broken and that the connec- 
tion to the ground pipe is good. This con- 
nection should either be soldered or made 
with a regular ground clamp. These cost 
about a quarter and are simple to install. 
We believe that you will find the trouble 
by following the above suggestions. 

{ wave trap is good if you are near a 
powerful station. It may ‘be set for that 
station and the set tuned without inter- 
ference. While it will help some on distant 
stafion interference, it is too critical to 
tune and far too bothersome to be worth- 
while. 


POOR CONTACTS 

I have a five-tube set operating on a 
storage battery. This set does not work 
at all times. I can tune in a station and 
listen for a while with things O. K., but 
after a few moments it will cut out. It 
seems to pop and splutter around as tho 
there was a loose connection. Now I have 
gone over this set several times to look for 
a loose connection but could never find 
any. This is a new set. When I first set 
it up, things worked fine for two or three 
days, then it began to give me trouble. 
It will lose about half of its volume, 
sometimes, and after a while, it becomes 
all right again. 

[ have put up another aerial and another 
ground rod. Something has run my bat- 


tery down. I had used it only about 
thirty hours and it .was a 150-ampere 
battery. Don’t ‘you suppose .this was 


caused from my two battery wires being 
crossed? I mean the two wires touching 
where there was no insulation. I have 
listened in-with the head phones so I don’t 
think this trouble is in the loud speaker. 

One evening I broke the positive con- 
nection on the speaker cord several times 
causing a pop each time in the loud 
speaker. This seemed to give my set life 
and make it work again. Do you suppose 
this will injure the speaker? I tried break- 
ing the positive connection on the speaker 
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and it did not seem to help any. After I 
have the rheostat turned on a few moments 
it gets hot, so hot you can hardly hold your 
finger on it, could this be from a poor 
connection? 1 have changed the tubes to 
different sockets and have new 45-volt B 
batteries, also a new C battery—F. 8. 

There are several things which might 
cause your trouble. The most. probable 
one is poor contact on the A battery or in 
that circuit. Is your connection on the 
A battery good? This connection should 
be made with heavy, leaded battery clips 
especially designed for the purpose. Press 
the clips well into the battery terminal so 
that there will be no doubt as to the con- 
tact. There might be poor contact be- 
tween the moving arm on the rheostat 
and the wire. See that it is tight. By the 
way, it is natural for the rheostat to heat 
up. Look over the tube sockets and be 
sure that the tube prongs make good firm 
contact with the socket. It may be neces- 
sary to pull the socket springs up a little. 
Don't try this with the batteries con- 
nected. Try the contacts on the jacks for 
loudspeaker and headphones. See that 
the jack springs touch the plug firmly at 
both points. As a final suggestion, try 
all the wires to the B battery for loose 
contacts. The trouble is not in either 
aerial or ground. 

If your battery is fully charged, it 
should be good for 80 to 100 hours service. 
The battery wires being crossed where 
not insulated will run the battery down 
very —_ and will injure the battery. 
Keep the leads apart where not insulated. 
It will not injure the speaker to break the 
contact you mentioned. 


SUMMER RECEPTION 


Is an inside aerial or an underground 
aerial the best for summer reception? Two 
of the tubes m my five-tube set do not 
light up as brightly as the others. Is this 
the fault of the tubes? Can very satis- 
factory results be obtained from a radio 
set in the summer? What makes recep- 
tion go and come at regular intervals?— 
C.0. b., By. 

Both the 
aerials will reduce the 
but they will also reduce the signal 
strength in about the same amount. “We 
believe that a small, low aerial is the most 
satisfactory for summer reception. Of 
course, distant stations will not be heard 
on it, but the nearby stations will come in 
loud enough to cover all but the worst 
static. The average power of the stations 
this coming summer will be nearly twice 
that of last summer, so we may expect 
good results this year. Don’t attempt to 
get DX (distance). Your local stations are 
presenting excellent programs. 

It is nearly impossible to tell just how 
bright the tubes actually are. The coating 
inside the glass often makes some appear 
dimmer thanothers. If they perform satis- 
factorily, they are all right and you need 
not worry about the filament brilliancy. 

No one knows exactly what causes ‘‘fad- 
ing” stations. We can only say for certain 
that this condition is the fault of neither 
the broadcasting station nor the receiver. 


underground and indoor 
amount of static, 


AN EIGHTY FROM A FORTY 

Making an eighty-acre farm of a forty 
has been the experience of Dan Feir- 
stein, a farmer in eastern Iowa, who has 
developed alfalfa, sweet clover, good 
dairy cows, chickens and pigs into a 
profitable combination. 

The Feirstein farm is far from being a 
model piece of ground, yet the owner is 
making it produce as much as larger 
tracts of better land. A creek runs thru 
it, making a permanent bluegrass pasture 
of seventeen acres necessary, and leav- 
ing only twenty-three acres for cultiva- 
tion. Then, too, the soil is sandy and 
sometimes burns out the shallow-rooted 
crops in dry weatlier. However, the 
farm’s value cannot. be told at s glance 
since part of its worth is hidden in the 
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fertility which has been returned to & 
soil by legumes and barnyard manure 
Feirstein has not only been a pio! 
alfalfa raiser in his part of the state but 
has helped make ‘the crop possibli 7 
others. He owned the first limest 
crusher in Delaware county, a littl 
chine bought eleven years ago and 
running to capacity. When it ‘Was 
purchased, most folk looked askance 
lime and thought the idea of correct 
soil acidity was pure foolishness. 7 


crusher stood idle much of the time 
first winter or two. 

$y way of eontrast, Feirstein sold 
tons of crushed rock last winter, chat 
ing $2.50 an hour where he furnished t 
than the origi- 


power, and making more 
nal price of the machine in its ten 
season. 


He lost his alfalfa in the ice sheet 
last winter but immediately sowed m« 
in the spring. He gets as much h 
from a few acres as many men do fro! 
larger fields where alfalfa is not raise 
and when he gets his hay, he has dai 
cow roughage that is second to none. 

His alfalfa has averaged about fi 
tons an acre from three cuttings. H 


sows the seed with an oats nurse crop 1 
the spring. 
Not. only do alfalfa and sweet clov: 


make fine cow feed but they have beer 

















Dan Feirstein 

partly responsible for increasing the’ corn 
yield from thirty-five to seventy-fiv: 
bushels an acre. The rest of the credit 
goes to barnyard manure, which is plenti- 
ful on this place. 

Mr. Feirstein has only a small herd o 
eight or ten Holstein cows but is build- 
ing up a herd from high-class foundatio1 
animals. He bought a few good ones 
rather than several inferior cows, getting 
animals with test association -records 

A good-sized flock of chickens and \ 
drove of hogs round out the production 3 
combination on his forty acres: Thi 
chickens alone average a gross incom 
of about $40 a month in the winter. 

As a sideline he keeps several hives o 
bees to work in the sweet clover. Wher 
the clover blooms, the bees are the busi- “ 
est. “livestock” on the farm. : 

Altho Feirstein has:a small farm, whicl 

many’ would regard a poor one at. that 
he has a steady and ookinl uctory incom: 
It is steady because it is derived from 
diversified system which includes several 
dependable lines such as dairy cows‘and 
cone and it is satisfactory. because he 
hes boosted his production by a gener- 
ous use of legumes in the rotation an 
by using high-quality foundation live- 
stock. Meanwhile his relatively cheaper 
land and lower.taxes help ‘eld down ex- 
penses—C, P. S., lowa. 
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You buy the Z/QU/D 
-but you use the VAPOR / 


HEN you drive up to a filling station, you ask for “gas.” 
The word is short. It is correct, too, because while you do 


















see so many gallons of liquid gasoline flowing into the tank, it is 
not the Jiquid you use. It is the gas—the vapor of gasoline, that 
produces the power. 


The more complete the vaporization ot gasoline in the carbu- 
retor and manifold, the greater the available power for the engine 
and the more perfect its action. 


| The new and better Texaco Gasoline vaporizes perfectly. It 
forms a dry gas. You get more per gallon and per dollar. The 
new and better Texaco has a lower boiling point — more easily 
vaporized. That means quick starts. It has a lower end point— 
more complejely vaporized. It delivers all its power. It distributes 
evenly. Each cylinder keeps pace with the power of all the others, 
giving that smoothness, co-ordination and perfect balance —that 
engine “PEP” —that new Pick-up, Power and Mileage. 


If you have not tried Texaco, use up the old gasoline in your 
tank to the last gallon or so. Then stop for a fill at any Texaco 
pump. The better results are immediate. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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FORMS A DRY GAS 
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~at mouth 
of tire valve 


The improved Schrader No. 
880 Valve Cap is guaranteed air- 
tight up to 250 lbs. 

Over 100,000 dealers have been 
told about the water test shown 
above, and our startling guaran- 
tee. Ask your dealer. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., BROOKLYN 
Chicago Toronto London 
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BUILDING COMMUNITY SPIRIT 

There can be no community spirit un- 
less there is some common meeting ground 
where community activities and ideals 
can find expression tealizing this the 
citizens and farmers tributary to the 
Uniondale community in Wells county, 
Indiana, set about to remedy a situation 
in which there was no building which 
would house all those wh» were interested 
in projects of common interest. It was 
realized that a building was needed where 
anyone in the community would feel at 
home, open to all sects and beliefs and 
devoted exclusively to furthermg com- 
munity ideals and developing community 
talent. 

There was an old church in the town 
that had been unused for some time. This 
was bought by the town board for $500 
and about an equal amount was raised by 
donations of either money or materials 
and with this the town board put about 
$1,300 more to enlarge the building and 
make it modern. Uniondale is a village of 
some 300 souls but the merchints and 
business men in it figured that the best 
interests of the community were also 
their own best interests. 

One side of the old church was torn 
out and pillars placed along this side, with 
an addition built on. A stage was built 
in the east end with a kitchen in the 
southeast corner. This was arranged par- 
ticularly to accommodate farmers’ meet- 
ings, farm exhibits and home talent plays. 

The day I was there the whole south 
addition was being used as an exhibit room 
for corn and other farm products as 
well as fancy work, while the stage was 
used, and it was filled to overflowing, with 
school exhibits from the schools of the two 
townships that divide in Uniondale. 

Three hundred folding chairs together 
with some benches give the community 
house a combined seating capacity of 
about 500 people. The building has a floor 
area 48x70 feet. The building 1s plastered, 
well supplied with electric lights and 
efficiently arranged. Very few towns with 
three times this population have anywhere 
near as good a meeting place and judging 
from the quality of exhibits which were 
on the tables, this is a coming com- 
munity. 

In order that- this project may always 
have responsible and continuous manage- 
ment, the plan 1s to keep it under the con- 
trol of the town board but to make no 
charge for the use of the building for such 
meetings as are free to the public and 
which are held for furthering community 
ideals. But for other meetings with paid 
admission, a charge is made to cover light 
heat, and janitor service.—lI. J. M., Ind 





SWEET CLOVER BOOSTS CORN 


\n increase of 40 bushels of corn to the 
acre from growing sweet clover on a run- 
down field is the experience of J. D. 
Mathews of*Clay county, Missouri, whic} 
has made him a believer in that legume 
crop. 

\ir. Mathews sows twelve pounds to 
the acre of a mixture of alsike, sweet and 
red clover equal parts. He does the seed- 
ing with the oats and seldom fails to get 
a stand. Some parts of the field will have 
more of one of the clovers than the others 

He has noticed that corn following th« 
clover crop is usually better where the 
sweet clover grew best. On one field he 
increased his corn yield from 30 bushels 
to 70 bushels.—R. R. T., Mo. 


Ohio farmers find that 10 to 12 pounds 
of alfalfa seed per acre is enough. When 
a drill is used, 6 or 8 pounds per acre will 
do Spring seeding is favored over late 


summer or fall seeding. 














Round the World 


in 15 minutes! 
When you see Pathe News you see in 
perfect, thrilling motion pictures the 
latest and greatest news events of all 
the world—near and far! 
These wonderful news-pictures are 
gathered for you by a vast organiza- 
tion unexcelled in experience, ability 
and speed. 

Make Pathe News a habit 
at your favorite theatre 
PATHE EXCHANGE, INC. 
35 W.45th Street, NewYork 


Seesall knows all | 
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Painters wey differ as to the kind of 
work they like — but when it comes 
to brushes they are unanimous for 


WHITING’S 
CELEBRATED BRUSHES | 


ADAMS | 
SUPERIOR BRUSHES | 
The great majority of them learned || 


the value of these famous names 
while they were learning their trade. 




















BOSTON 
BRUSH MAKERS FOR 118 YEARS 


Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assured. 


WATSON E COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write for our Evidence ot In- 
vention Blank and guide book 
x w to Get Your Patent '.Bend model 


or sketoh of your inventionforour INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















CULTIPACKING THE LEGUMES 
Many a stand of alfalfa or clover is lost 
ru carelessness. At the best, the things 
that go to insure these crops are not nu- 
nerous—theyv would all be included in the 
ind of seed, the soil and its preparation, 
xcluding, of course, weather conditions 
ver which we have no control. With all 
small seeded crops weather conditions 

re very important; there must be a 
sufficient amount of moisture Most of 
these small seed crops make a start, the 
seed germinates, then sooner or later 
irieS up 

The supply of moisture for successfully 
growing out these grass and legume crops 
is more in our control than most of us are 
villing to admit. Last year after we had 
taken a trip over the Refshauge farms, 
the Merner farms, and the Hamer farms, 

e were convinced that these farmers had 
lone a good deal, not only to conserve but 
Iso to make available the moisture supply 
held in the soil. This does not mean that 
the soil was wet and muggy; the land was 
thoroly drained. And that, in the first 
lace, we would mention as one of the 
most important items. 

These men all understood that soil 
\oisture was made available to these 
small seeded crops only as it was held 
is a film around each tiny soil particle. 
Roots do not penetrate water-logged soils, 
nor can they grow in or come thru the 
hard clods or the baked surface of a field 
that has been worked too wet. Tiling took 
it the surplus water. In every case in 
these fields deep discing aerated the soil; 
ind air is just as necessary as moisture 
to the sprouting seed or the growing plant. 
Without either plants soon suffer 

But it was just here that these men had 
nade a fine distinction. All of them had 
repared a good seed-bed, free from clods, 
nd they realized in doing so that the 
soil had become loose and fluffy. The 
grass seed was sown in the usual way, but 
nstead of being covered deeply with the 
lise it was harrowed twice. Thus, the 
seed was not covered more than one-half 
to an inch in depth, the proper depth for 
the clovers and grasses. Then, as a final 
it of insurance, the soil was carefully 
rolled or cultipacked. 

\nd this made a remarkable difference. 
Without the roller there were no legumes. 
(here was nothing mysterious or, unusual 
n the methods of doing the work; in fact, 
ill they did was to gently press the soil 
articles around the small seeds. They 
irmed the top soil into better contact 
vith the sub-surface and in doing that 
they established capillarity with the 
moisture supply below. There was mois- 
ture enough to sprout the seeds and later 
m to maintain the plants. On the un- 
acked ground both the clover and alfalfa 
ad dried up. 

It was the experience of these men that 
iltipacking produced the best results 
n dry seasons. But they found that one 
ear with.another it was much cheaper 
than throwing away high-priced seed, 
ind going thru the operation of growing 
nurse crop of some kind, which at the 
est was not the most profitable. On 
some of these farms the overhead charge 
i the roller was divided in common with 
some of the neighbors.—A. A. B., Iowa. 


CORN BORER REPORT 

This menace of American agriculture 
ilready has a great volume of literature to 
ts credit. The most complete report avail- 
ble to the general public now is depart- 
nent Bulletin No. 1476 issued by the 
nited States department of agriculture, 
Vashington, D. C. It contains more than 
1) pages, is well illustrated and may be 
id on request. 


The Farm Real Estate Situation in 
926."’ This is department Circular No. 


‘7 of the United States department of 
griculture, Washington, D. C. 
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et DELCO-LIGHT 


end your work 
at the end of the day 


No: this Spring—when every hour of daylight 
counts—when your whole year’s profit depends 
on early planting—when you are working against time 
and weather—that’s when you need the help of 
Delco-Light. 


Today, as you come to the end of the last furrow — 
as you pause for a moment to look with satisfaction on 
what you have done and think of the work yet to do— 
think what it would mean to have Delco-Light. 


Water at the turn of a faucet, time saving power 
for turning grinders, separators and all small power 
machinery, electric light at house, barn and out- 
buildings—these are the things you can have with 
Delco-Light. 


Think of all that it means to have Delco-Light and 
arrange to have it now. 


See the Delco-Light dealer in your community or 
mail the coupon for complete inforrnation—today. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. D-107, DAYTON, OHIO 
Manufacturers of D-L Water Systems 


DEPENDABLE 


ELCO-LIGHT 


FARM ELECTRICITY? 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
Dept. D-107, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about Delco-Light. 


eK ee ee 


Think of being able to J 
ood your house, barn or Name. - 
outbuildings with light by 
simply pressing a button. Address - - 
hat is what you can do 
if you have Delco-Light. aa 
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A NEW POTASH SUPPLY 
Old King Soil is a touchy old soul; 
He’s made of plant foods many. 
But three he demands most of all, 
To make the farmer money! 


WITH Old King Soil gruffly demanding 
his three favorites—nitrogen, phos- 
horus and potassium—the whole world has 
een scurrying to satisfy His Majesty. 
Unless he gets enough of these raw materials 
to properly feed his hungry subjects—the 
crops—they grow pale and stunted. 

All this bustle has resulted in findin 
more bountiful supplies of the three pref- 
erences and also more ways to present 
them in attractive manner to Old King 
Soil. Particularly is this true of nitrogen, 
whom the King usually recognizes by the 
title ammonia, and of potassium, whom 
he greets as potash; but phosphorus, 
whom the King hails as phosphoric acid, 
never has worried Americans, for our coun- 
try is the richest in its natural supplies of 
this mineral. 

So, farmers of the Middle West, who 
are only beginning to see the need of 
more adequately returning to Old King 
Soil that. which he relinquishes to his crops, 
are fortunate, for as they awaken and 
hearken to the King’s demand and learn 
that it is profitable to satisfy him well, 
they are finding cheaper, better and more 
plentiful supplies of these three royal 
personages than ever before. 

In the United States a new supply of 
potash has been found. Recently The 
United States Geological Survey an- 
nounced its discovery of potash beds 
“thick enough, rich enough, and near 
enough to the surface to be mined, if the 
extent of the beds and the conditions 
affecting marketing of potash are suffi- 
ciently favorable.” 

During the summer of 1926 the Geologi- 
cal Survey made a core test in Eddy coun- 
ty, New Mexico, in cooperation with an 
oil-drilling company. Here definite infor- 
mation was obtained which supplemented 
much previous but indefinite knowledge 
about the whole Texas-New Mexico area. 
In a, core-drilling, such as this one, the 
core is not aaa and ground as it comes 
up out of the well like shavings from a bor- 
ing with an auger in a board; the core 
comes up in a long cylinder, thus permit- 
ting the geologist to study its physical 
characteristics as they actually exist 
hundreds of feet below the surface. 

Four kinds of potash-bearing rock were 
found in this one core-drilling—kainite 
(most common form of German potash), 
sylvite, polyhalite, and langbeinite. This 
is extraordinarily unusual, according to 
Dr. George R. Mansfield, of the Survey at 
Washington, D. C. He says there is no 
similar occurrence on record. 

The simple announcement of the dis- 
covery was not a surprise, for the Geologi- 
cal Survey has been telling the public for 
several years of its findings of salt beds 
of wide distribution and of varying thick- 
ness. Salt beds and potash salts go to- 
gether in such areas as exist in Texas and 
New Mexico, for both are the residue of 
evaporated water of a sea which apparent- 
ly had covered this section in ancient 
times. The previous indications of the 
presence of potash-bearing beds have been 
based on analyses of material taken from 
oil-well drillings located over a tremen- 
dously extensive territory in western 
Texas and eastern New Mexico. The 
area in which potash is likely to be found, 
as it was in the core-drilling in Eddy coun- 
ty, New Mexico, is about 40,000 square 
miles in extent; much more extensive than 
the potash areas of Germany and France. 

However, the one core-drilling upon 
which the Geological Survey gave the 
public definite information as to the 
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depth, thickness and quality of potash- 
bearing rock, does not indicate that ‘this 
American source has a8 highly concen- 
trated beds as are being mined in Ger- 
many and France. But another drilling 
in the same county is soon to be under 
way. This and f aether drillings may reveal 
more highly concentrated beds. 

The commercial development of potash 

roduction-in this area is problematical. 

he prevailing low price of potash from 
the Franco-German producers (practically 
on a pre-war level), prevents commercial 
development in this remote locality at this 
time. Nevertheless, its known presence 
should be reassuring to American farmers, 
particularly to those of the Middle West 
where ocean freighters cannot bring 
potash from Germany and France to their 
very front door as they can for the farmers 
of New England, of the Middle Atlantic 
states and of most of the Cotton states. 

A ton of potash can be brought 2,000 
feet up out of a mine in Alsace, France, 
ground, shipped by rail to the Rhine, 
loaded on barges bound to Antwerp, 
Belgium, re-loaded on ocean-going ves- 
sels, and delivered to American ports for 
40 cents a hundred pounds, or $80 a ton. 
Five dollars a ton, the average ocean rate 
for potash from Germany and France to 
American ports, will not transport potash 
very far by rail in the United States. 
Cheaper transportation or higher prices 
for potash must prevail before New Mexi- 
co or Texas potash can successfully com- 
pete with Germany and France, espe- 
cially as far as Middle Western farmers 
are concerned. 

One ray of hope does exist, however, and 
that is the possibility that potash-bearing 
brines may be delivered by pipe’line from 
its source in New Mexico to the Gulf 
coast for refining there, thus gaining for 
the product the great advantage of water 
transportation to the Gulf and Atlantic 
ports and the vast agricultural areas of the 
Middle West, which might be reached by 
means of the Mississippi, Missouri and 
other rivers. Herein may lie another good 
reason for the early construction of the 
Lakes-to-Gulf waterway. 

Lest your hopes rise too high at this 
prospect, you must know of a fly in the 
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cent of the American consumption 
potash will be supplied from Searles Lak, 
this year, and that all the potash required 
by this country could be obtained ther 
in case of another émergency like th 
World War. In other words, this sour: 
can meet a much increased demand, whic! 
is another reason for the belief that com- 
mercial exploitation of potash in thé 
Texas-New Mexico area is likely to be 
very slow. 

However, when Old King Soil urgent}, 
demands potash for his Middle Wester 
crops and consumption thereby increases 
American ingenuity in the fields of bot 
finance and industry are likely to over- 
come these obstacles—especially if ther 
are profits to be made.—H. C. B. 


A SEED-BED FOR CORN ON SOD 


Last year we had some very cost] 
experience because we did not get a good 
seed-bed for our corn on sod land. Th: 
field was in orchard grass and bluegrass 
pasture and as we wished to change this 
field into our regular crop rotation of cor 
wheat and clover to take the place of on 
of the fields which was washing just 
little and had been seeded to pasture, wé 
broke the ground in the fall. We thought 
the sod would rot somewhat during winter 
But it was dry when we plowed and th« 
sod was edged up too much, not turned 
squarely over. 

Last spring, as soon as we noticed that 
the sod was not in the shape we wished it 
we went in with a spring-tooth harrow and 
tore it in pieces as best we could. Along 
with setting an 18-acre strawberry bed 
and other farm work; we were too busy t 
touch the field again until just before corn 
planting time. We harrowed twice and 
the surface was as mellow as we could wish 

When the sharp shovels went down the 
rows, they turned up chunks of sod that 
had scarcely begun to decay and we found 
that there were large air spaces which w 
had never filled up. We should have har- 
rowed the corn out and gone down after 
this sod to tear it up and chance a later 
planting, but the young corn looked too 
promising. 

We cultivated well, but in midsummer 

















The corn at the left received no fertilizer but that at.the right received muriate of potash at 


the rate of 690 pounds to the acre. 


This picture was taken at Rennsalaer, Indiana, exper- 


imental field, where the soil is black and sandy, but very deficient in potash. There is much 
land of this type in the Cornbelt 


ointment, at least as Dr. Mansfield of the 
Geological Survey sees it. When water 
comes in contaet with the raw material 
as would occur in piping, the material 
coats itself with a rather impervious 
covering similar to the rind of a cheese, 
but harder, and which imprisons the use- 
ful potassium salts. In addition, water is 
scarce in this section of New Mexico. The 
inside of the pipe itself may become coated 
until its inner circumference closes, he 
says. 

The principal American supply of potash 
comes from the brine of Searles Lake, Cali- 
fornia. Officials of the company extracting 
potash there have predicted that 25 per- 





we had a long drouth and this field of corn 
simply died. There was no holding the 
moisture with the large air spaces under- 
ground. 

This experience has taught us that sod 
must be well turned in the fall, then that 
in making the seed-bed harrowing must 
be deep enough to tear the sod to pieces, 
not work down a fine seed-bed on the back 
sides of the pieces of sod. Clover sod, 
which we always use for corn, had never 
given us trouble for the reason that it was 
not heavily matted and crumbled as 
plowed. On the other hand, the bluegrass 
sod held together and had to be torn apart. 
—C. F., Mo. 
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The Most 
Outstanding 


in Chevrolet 


SUCCESSFUL 





istory| 


Never before so many fine car 
features at such low prices 


In developing the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet and announcing it at 
amazing new low prices, Chev- 
rolet achieved the outstanding tri- 
umph of its long and successful 
history. 


Overnight, these new and ve ge 
ly beautiful cars were hailed as the 
greatest sensation of America’s 
greatest industry! 


Bodies by Fisher . . . beaded, pan- 
eled and finished in attractive shades 
of lustrous Duco . . . smartened by 
narrowed front pillars, upholstered 
in rich and d le new fabrics... 
completely appointed, even to the 
door handles located in the center 
of all doors. 


Las the inherent beauty 
f the bodies themselves are certain 
new features of design previously 
regarded as marks of distinction ex- 
clusive to a few of the leaders in the 
high price field—heavy full-crown 


one-piece fenders, bullet-type lamps 
and “fish tail” modeling which 
lends a distinguished sweep to the 
rear deck contours of the Road- 
ster, Coupe and Sport Cabriolet. 


A new AC oil filter and AC air 
cleaner, added to the famous Chev- 
rolet motor, assure powerful, smooth 
performance over even a longer 
period of time. A full 17" steering 
wheel, coincidental steering and 
ignition lock, improved transmis- 
sion, a larger, more massive radi- 
ator, new gasoline tank with gauge, 
new tire carrier mounted on the 
frame and rigidly braced—all these 
are also standard equipment on the 
Most Beautiful Chevrolet. « 


See the nearest Chevrolet dealer. 
Drive the Most Beautiful Chevrolet. 
Learn for yourself why it is the 
most outstanding achievement in 
Chevrolet history! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Divisiop of General Motors Corporation 


CP 4-4. Fe 


ag A T i. 9 


FARMING 
van 
. . 


W 


Ve Mat 
Beautiful Chevrolet 


in Chevrolet History 
Ve COACH 


‘595 


cts 625 
un 69S 
Pr thy BE 


wou 145 


rove 525 


$ 
ruck 495 
( Chassis Only ) 


1/2 Don $ 
TRUCK 9 5 
( Chassis Only ) 

All Prices EO.B Flint.Mich. 


In addition to these low 
prices, Chevrolet's deliv- 
ered prices include the 
lowest handling and fi- 
nancing charges avail- 
able. lioon tires now 
standard on all models. 
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WEEK, MAY 1 TO 7 


INSTALL 
CHAMPIONS 


NOW 


Once again Champion re- 
minds you that to enjoy 
maximum engine perform- 
ance during the next twelve 
months you should install a 
complete new set of spark 
plugs now. 


Car manufacturers recommend 
and hundreds of thousands of 
motorists are changing spark plugs 
every year to insure better and 
more economical car operation. 


This is true, even of Champions, 
in spite of their world-wide repu- 
tation for remarkable long life. 


If you have used your spark plugs 
more than 10,000 miles, a new set 
of dependable Champions will 
restore power and speed and save 
their cost many times in less gas 
and oil used. 


Make Champion National Change 
Week your yearly reminder to 
install a complete new set of 


Champions. 

c A. 
= Champion X— 
- exclusively forFord 


Sars, Trucks and 

Fordson Tractors 

— packed in the 
Red Box— 


Setof , $740 


Four 







set ON 
7HEIP 






Champion — for 
trucks and cars other 
than Fords—packed 
in the Blue Box— 


Set of $300 


Four 


Set of 


Six * $4 0 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO. OHIO 


CHAMPION NATIONAL CHANGE 

















STRAYER GROWS SOYS 


Continued from page 5 


and one-eighth per acre, tho under ordi- 
nary circumstances he says removing the 
dogs from the planter boxes will plant 
about a bushel of beans per acre. That is 
the rate of planting for seed. For hay the 
beans are planted about twice as heavy. 
For silage Strayer recommends a bushel 
of beans for ten acres of corn. The beans 
may be put into the planter boxes with 
the corn, and stirred at each end of the 
rows. The most satisfactory results, how- 
ever, are secured with a soybean attach- 
ment. With corn intended for ensilage, 
soybeans make a first-class combination. 

A tractor and binder is used to cut the 
beans in the fall. Cutting is done any 
time after the beans are mature, and there 
is quite a latitude of time to do this, since 
they will stand rain without spoiling. 

Strayer has a small threshing machine 
of his own. Last year the loss in threshing 
by eracking the beans was less than two 
bushels per acre. Actually there was no 
for the cracked beans were fed to 
dairy cows and to hogs. The threshed 
straw furnished the principal part of the 
roughage for twelve dairy cows and practi- 
cally the entire feed for a flock of fifty ewes 
Everything is cleaned up but the coarser 
stalks. Sheep fatten on this feed and all 
the grain they get in addition to the bean 
straw is a little corn for four or five days 
after lambing. 

Soybean hay is not as good as clover 
hay, and it is more difficult to cure prop- 
erly Sut since the clover acreage is 
becoming smaller, and the seed higher in 
price, the soy makes a good substitute. For 
a new crop the acreage of soybeans has 
increased very rapidly in the cornbelt. 
It is a short season crop. Therefore, it 
helps to distribute the labor, and it finds 
a place where other crops have failed. 
More soys will be grown this year than 
before. 


loss, 


ENGEL’S MACHINERY LASTS 


Continued from page 12 
made, which was in substance, “It isn’t 
the use but the abuse thet wears out and 
destroys machinery.” To expose his 
machinery to the weather when not in 
use would be abuse. So he provides shelter. 

His three farm wagons were all under 
shelter. All these were in very good run- 
ning condition. This seemed rather re- 
markable when he told me that but one 
of thern was purchased new and that it 
was bought away back in 1908. The other 
two were picked up second-hand shortly 
thereafter. 

He has plenty of machinery, but is not 
‘machinery poor.’ Rather he would seem 
to have just about the right amount of it 
and the right kinds to make his farm work 
efficient 

Of course, he has a cultipacker. Next to 
his spreader this is his most used machine 
He uses it on his meadows and on his 
wheat in the spring. He uses it in prepar- 
ing his corn ground for planting and in 
preparing for sowing fall wheat on fall 
plowing. Sometimes he uses it after the 
corn has been cultivated once. 

He had but two cultivators. One was a 
double-row and the other a single. He 
had but one harrow and that was a four- 
section affair that could cover a 50-acre 
field in a day. He had a check row planter 
with soybean and fertilizer attachments. 
He had a dise drill for use in seeding his 


wheat and oats. This drill has a grass 
seeder attachment. He uses this in seeding 
clover with his oat crop. Sometimes he 
uses it to sow clover in his wheat. This 
seeder attachment enables him always 
to cover the clover seed lightly for it 
spreads the seed broadcast before the 














The World’s epasent 
Work Shirt Value! 


Big Yank outwears two ordinary shirts, 
wearers say. Millions will wear no other. 
Only huge volume makes possible such 
value! Exclusive features. Thread-riveted 
at every strain point. Ripping practically 
impossible. Cut oversize throughout. Ex- 
tra strong materials—triple stitched. Big 
armholes—wide sleeves. Unusual style. 
Big Yank, Jr., the same, in boy’s sizes. 

Ask your dealer for the Big Yank today. 
Guaranteed against defect of material or work- 


manship. If your dealer hasn’t it, send only $2 
for two shirts to 


RELIANCE MANUPACTURING C COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE S 
CHICAGO, TLLINOIS 


IG YANK 


WORK SHIRT 








EDWARDS METAL 
SPREE ROOFING 


Biggest Values 


\ Lowest Prices 


Write for our mopey- 
t* saving offer on “REO” 
Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
ij Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 
pit Sidings, Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm Salidingn, etc. Permanent, easy 
to install, economi 
BUY DIRECT “AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 


Write today! Get our low 


prices and free samples. Save 
money, get better quality, 

SAMPLES & 

Roofing Book 





lasting satisfaction. Ask for 

Roofi aes —_ No. 156 or for 

Garage 

THE EDwakps mFG. CO. 
606-556 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Quality Umbrella Tent 
At Less Than Wholesale 


Direct from Factory 





extension awning: screened 
window with A real umbrella 
tent with steel frame; storm 
flap inside operated: sewed in 
floor. Tent is made of extra 
strong waterproofed fabrix 
will keep you dry and snug 
in any weather. 
Comes complete with center poles, 
frame assembly, awning poles and 
guy ropes—nothing else to buy. $ 85 
Packsinsmall bundle. Satisfaction 6 
guaranteed or money refunded 
Write for money-saving prices at less than wholesale op 
our full line of tents and camp equipment. 


MURRAY & COMPANY 
930 W. Huron St. Chicago, Illinois 
Tent Makers since 1871 


PATENT-SENS 


fits. Write Lacey & Lacey, 662 F St. , 


x 7ft. 


Full Size 7ft. 
Only 





free book for inventore 
seeking largest deserved pro- 
Washiagton, D.C. Est, 1869 





























discs. This, he says, insures a more even 
ind a more certain stand. 
His haying equipment is simple in the 


extreme. He has a mower, a tedder and a 
side-delivery rake. Also, there is the old 
loader that has been mentioned. This is 
ll except the racks for hauling hay and 
the harpoon fork for unloading. 
He has a corn binder and owns a silo 
ller in partnership with two neighbors. 
Engel seemed anxious to show me his 
snop. 
[ found the shop to be combined with his 
irm garage. The purpose of having the 
shop on this farm seemed to be to make the 
machinery run better and last longer. The 
space was extra large for one car. It was 
so arranged that the family car could be 
taken out and stored elsewhere when any 
the machinery was to be overhaulec 
lhe space was large enough for any of the 
farm machines, except the loader. Searcely 
1 year OF a season passes without practi- 
illy all the farm machinery being brought 
for overhauling. This work may not be 
t all extensive. It may consist of cleaning 
it a few oil cups or tubes or replacing a 
ew bolts. It may be that quite an elabo- 
rate job of replacing castings or shafts or 
ther parts is done. ‘We do whatever is 
cessary to put the machine in good 
rking order.”’ 
rhe tools in the shop seemed to be just 
‘ones that would be needed in working 
th a large variety of farm machinery 
here were not a lot of them. In addition 
» a forge and anvil, he had an assortment 
wrenches, a few hammers, two wood 
vs and one for cutting iron. There was 
iron drill and thread cutters and a few 
nor articles. An assortment of new 
ts and screws of various sizes and types 
‘upied a eonspicuous place. This, he 
d, is very important in making repairs 
tle has made a convenient kit for carry- 
x his wrenches and hammers whenever 
has any repair work to do outside of 
e shop. He has constructed this from 
tool box that had been on the running 
ird of an old auto. To make a handle for 
is box he used an old wagon rod, bending 
to fit the box, cutting threads at either 
1 so that it could be fastened on the 
side of the-box. He says that the use of 
is not only makes it convenient for him 
» carry the smaller tools but makes it 
ossible for him to carry more tools than 
would ordinarily take with him. He 
urries bolts and minor repairs also, so is 
repared for almost any emergency when 
has this kit in hand. 
Plenty of good oil is one of the prin- 
ples upon which he bases his success in 
iking the machinery last long and run 
‘ll. He stated that, while many now 
ilize the need of using good oil and 
enty of it with the tractor, he feels that 
is Just as important to do so with all 
chinery. 
Engel smiled whén asked if he spends 
uch time painting his machinery, and 
swered, “No. I use my equipment and 
en get it back into the shed before the 
eather has any opportunity to damage 
the paint.”’ 
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Cream Separator is 
McCormick-Deering! 











HEN you invest in a cream separator 
Some of the points in let one thing be your guide: See that it 
McCorRMICK- has ball bearings. In the old days the turning 
DEERING of the best machine was a man’s work—work 
construction: requiring strength and endurance, day in, 
1. Bell Bearines day out. That day is past; the swing is all 
| Bev — toward the easy-turning, durable, ball-bearing 
| 4. Greater Capacity with cream separator. In every state, in every 
s. etry county, the popularity of the nachine 
6. Steady Running equipped with ball bearings — McCormick 

7. Visible Oiling System ; , ; 
8. Improved Oiling Deering Primrose—is advancing. The good 

2 Eser Bex Adiuemene news travels 

11. Spun Metal Anti-Splash McCormick-Deering brought in this great 
12. eee cd Tamace feature, by far the greatest improvement in 
PE EC a separator design in recent years. Any woman 
or power driven. can turn the McCormick-Deering Primrose 




















= with the greatest ease—the children can 
turn it easily too. Friction in the cream separator for the first time is re- 
duced close to the vanishing point. And ball bearings keep the machine 
that way—plain bearings can never be so satisfactory. 





Light-running durability is in keeping with McCormick-Deering quality 
and efficiency throughout. Years of steady service in every community 
testify to clean skimming, sanitation, easy cleaning, and a faultless splash 
lubrication system (positive, automatic, to every moving part). This ma- 


chine comes to you to earn the money that pays for it—our 12 months’ 


payment plan will help, Don’t fail to have the McCormick-Deering Ball- 


Bearing Cream Separator demonstrated. And compare it with others. 


Sold by the McCormick-Deering dealer in your town. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA 


~Ls : 
‘hicago, Illinois 
(Incorporated) € = , 





The Ball-Bearing McCORMICK-DEERING Makes Child’s Play of a Man’s Job 
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Feed Them the Poison They 
Deserve 


By L. S. GOODE 


F the bugs that infest our gardens and orchards 

would clear away to some neutral ground and 

stay there without breaking the truce, I think 
we would leave them alone. But bugs have only 
one rule: Eat to live and raise more bugs. 

Under the circumstances, about all we can do is 
to meet them on their own terms, and swat them 
wherever they are found. 

Now we can kill a lot of them by plowing up 
their hibernating quarters, and turning them into 
cold world with littl protection for a hard winte1 
Late fall plowing, in other words, is useful We 
can make life so miserable for many that they 
will give up the struggle, simply by cleaning 
up all trash, litter and so on, where they 
breed and multiply and where they are 
protected against the rigors of the climate 

But when the stragglers come out in 
the spring and see a table all spread 
out before them in the garden, in the 
truck patch, and in the orchard, they 
do the one thing they know how to 
do—they begin to eat what we had 
hoped to raise for our own food, 
and lay eggs to produce some more 
bugs to eat still more of our garden 
stuff, and so on thru the cycle. 

Now, it is the summer job to de- 
stroy these unwelcome guests, do it 
quickly, and yet not destroy the 
life of the plant on which they are 
feeding and upon which we are de- 
pending for some returns for our- 

















selves. We must not do like a friend of mine did. 


that paris green wus finc medicine against potato bugs. 
not against all the various bugs on the shrubs and trees? 
got her formulas mixed up and put paris green on at Jead 
arsenate rates. Results: no bugs. Also no leaves left on the 
trees and shrubs, for the paris green was too strong a treat- 
ment and it burned the leaves so that they fell off, and what 
did not fall off were so badly burned that practically the en- 
tire season’s growth of these trees and shrubs was lost. 

It is just the same proposition of using the commercial 
boiled limesulfur for scab on peaches. It will kill the scab all 
right, but it will burn the leaves, too. But we can use the 
limesulfur safely on apples. Paradichborobenzene is fine against 
peach borers and it doesn’t hurt the peach trees when used in 
reasonable amounts, but apple trees cannot stand the effects 


of this gas treatment. 


So here we are with a problem. We must kill these insect 


pests and we must do it without killing our plants. 


Insects fall under two general classifications so far as their 
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These picture s show 
clearly some of the 
methods of insect con- 
trol being put into 
actual practice 






style of eating is concerned. On 
class of insects chew all their food 
These are called the biting or 
chewing insects, and they hav: 
the fully developed mouth parts. 
The caterpillars of all sorts, the 
worms which are the larvae of 
moths of various sorts, and so on, 
the curculio and the like, fall 
under this classification. 
The other classification is that of 
the sucking insects, and these fel- 
lows simply stick a sharp beak espe- 
cially made for the purpose into the 
plant and suck from it the juices 
which of course contain the plant food 
upon which that plant is depending for 
a Jiving. 

Now each little pest might not do very 
much damage considering the damage done 
by a single individual, but when there are 
millions of different insects of different varie- 
ties, it is easy to see that the damage in the 
aggregate may be enormous. 

The means which we must employ in con- 
trolling the insect pests depend not only on 
the plant and its ability to withstand any 
treatment that we may apply against. the in- 
sects feeding on it, but it also depends on the 
stvle of table manners followed by the par- 
ticular insect under discussion. 

The biting or chewing (Cont. on p. 3? 
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shown by 2 years 
on owners’ cars! 


When the balloon tire idea 
still was young, Goodrich 
recognized that low pres- 
sure must be just the op- 
posite of high pressure. 


On the high pressure tire, 
the tread is rounded, and 
the tire rides on the center 

of the tread. 


But on the Silvertown bal- 
loon the tread is flattened 
—thetire rides on the broad, 

powerful shoulders. CEN- 
TER-FLEXIBILITY is the 
secret of balloon design! 


; Millions of motor- 
ists know by experi- 
ence thesuccess of this 

new principle of design 

—first built in Goodrich 

/ Silvertown Balloons two 

“mits | years ago, and tested by 


hig millions of miles of use. 


of B. 


7 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO 


Established 1870 AKRON, OHIO 
In Canada: 
Canadian-Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont 
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Time to Re-tire 
Get a FISK 
Trade Mark 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


The New 
FISK TIRE 


Extra Safety 
Extra Mileage 
Extra Comfort 


For every tire job there is a 
Fisk tire especially designed to 
do that job especially well. 
Maintaining the Fisk reputa- 
tion, anticipating the desires 
of the motoring public, Fisk 
offers The New Extra Heavy 
Balloon Tire, the latest and 
greatest achievement of tire- 
craft. 







Good-looking beyond com- 
parison, The New Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon Tire also sets 
new standards for safety with 
complete comfort. 


This new super-balloon tire, 
built of ‘‘Fillerless” Cord, by a 
Fisk patented process, is un- 
surpassed for smooth riding, 
safety, sure traction, ease in 
steering and appearance. 
Judge the New Fisk Extra 
Heavy Balloon by its extra 
mileage of super-service. 

Let your local dealer show 
you why you need The New 
Fisk Extra Heavy BalloonTire. 


There is a Fisk Tire for every 


car, every road, every purse. 





FISK 


EXTRA HEAVY 


BALLOON 
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UNTED 

Rapid growth of all vegetable crops is 
very desirable for quality is largely de- 
pendent upon it. Slow growth often 
results in a strong and bitter flavor and 
sometimes coarse woodiness. This is 
particularly true with the root crops. 
Stunting of the young plants generally 
retards the crop and reduces yields. 
Stunted plants of head lettuce, cauli- 
flower and even cabbage often produce 
seed stalks without heading. 

In early spring a warm soil is impor- 
tant. Some soils are naturally early and 
should be used when possible. The fre- 
quent stirring of the soil will tend both 
to dry it and to raise the temperature. 
Deep early cultivation is sometimes prac- 
ticed in order to warm the soil more 
rapidly. This should be discontinued as 
soon as there is danger of injury to roots. 

Later in the season dry weather may 
be responsible for poor growth. Culti- 
vation should then be shallow so as to 
conserve moisture and destroy weeds. 

Light applications of either chicken 
manure or nitrate of soda can be used, 
taking care not to scatter it too close to 
the plants. Liquid manure is one of the 
safest and best of the rapidly available 
fertilizers, and at the same time is easy 
to apply. It is prepared by adding cow 
manure to a barrel partly filled with 
water. It will be ready for use in a few 
days and should be diluted to a light 
brown color. Applications can be made 
at about week intervals—C. W. R. 


DEATH TO THE BUGS 


Continued from page 30 


insect must be controlled by protecting 
the surface of the plant with a poison 
mixture which will not hurt the plant 
but which will make the bug’s food de- 


cidedly unwholesome for the bug. So 
we use stomach poison against these 
chewing insects, such poisons as the 


arsenicals, hellebore and the like. 

However, against the sucking insects 
we use poisons that kill by contact, and 
these poisons must be applied directly to 
the insect’s body, and the poison may 
cause death either by suffocation, by the 
corrosive action of the spray materials 
on the insects, or by fumes that will 
penetrate the breathing pores of the in- 
sect. 

There are two general ways of apply- 
ing these insecticides, one is by dusting 
and the other is by spraying. 

There have been relatively new de- 
velopments in dusting. With finer dust 
now on the market, comparatively bet- 
ter results than formerly are being se- 
cured. Of course, dusting has not re- 
placed spraying in all orchards, but in a 
great many orchards and gardens, and in 
particular for a great many insects, dust- 
ing is of unquestionable efficiency as a 
control measure. 

One advantage of dusting is that usu- 
ally equipment of considerable effective- 
ness is not very expensive, in fact, if you 
will notice in one of the pictures on the 
page on which this article begins there is 
a boy using dust on watermelon vines to 
control the beetles. He made this duster 
himself from a small sirup can with a 
tight fitting lid, and he punched a dozen 
or so small holes in the bottom of the 
can, put his dust in, replaced the top 
and the illustration tells the rest of the 
story. As you ean readily see, the actual 
cost of the dust itself is just about the 
only expense aside from his time in- 
volved, as far as the equipment is con- 
cerned. 

Now just below that. picture is one of 
another kind of a duster, and one which 
is naturally a great deal more effective 
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FLORIDA 


Here, in ‘The Kingdom of the Sun,” safe pro*ts 
are assured by exceptional diversity. Rich land 
is low priced. Two and three truck crops each 
year from the same soil bring peak prices. 
Marion County ranks with the first counties in 
Florida in Dairying, also in the production of 
such staples as Tomatoes, Cabbage, Corn, Water- 
melons and Field Peas. It produced last year 
808,650 crates of Tomatoes and 1,878 car loads 
of Watermelons. Excellent transportation facilities 
and good roads provide ready markets. There 
are good schools and churches here, and farming 
conditions that insure success. 


Write for Booklet 


Marion County 


CHAMBER OF y COMMERCE 


Ocala - lorida 


‘Marion County ~ The Kingdom of The Sun 


Address: 52 Broadway 











Bountiful Orange County has more than @ 
half million acres of land, less than one-fourth 
of which is in farms and one-tenth in actual 
cultivation. Yet the products of this land— 
citrus fruits, winter vegetables, bulbs, ferns, 
grapes, dairying, poultry, etc., brought our 
farmers more than $12,000,000 last year. 
Thousands of acres of fertile soil are avail- 
able at reasonable prices. A delightful land 
of rolling hills and 1,500 lakes. Marvelous 
year-round climate. Write for booklet today. 









& Orange 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 
39 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


We 














Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and 
Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


NEW ALBANY BOX & BASKET CO.,Bex 129, NEW ALBANY IND. 
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Prompt shipments guaranteed. “ OFC 


2 Speed Gear 
Write TODAY 


}) 
SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. sF.1, Galenburg, Kanses 





BASKETS—BASKETS—BASKETS 





NM and get w 
_ Buy your | rock- > 
fx) baskets bottom WM 
pra now for prices. x 
early Write 
2 Spring for 5 
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Webster Basket Co. = we BS¥e378: v. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical,Proven Power Cultiva- 
tor for Gardeners, Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 


American Fann Machine Co. 


1079 -33rd Ave. S. E, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























n applying the dust where it should go. | 


These mechanical dusters can be had 
ym various concerns making them at 


rices ranging from seven or eight dol- | 


rs and up. 


\t the top of the page you see how a | 
ill hand power barrel outfit is being | 


ised to apply bordeaux mixture and lead 
senate to potatoes. This man does not 
have the regular potato spraying booms 
that make it possible to spray two, four 
or more rows thoroly as fast as the team 
lraws the sprayer down the patch, but 

is using a small orchard sprayer with 

spray rod and he is doing a good 
ty, too. 

At the bottom of the page they are 

raying grapes in the same way. There 

spray outfits, and plenty of them on 
market that will take care of that 
raying without the use of the extra 
en, but for the small home patch natu- 
lly you eannot afford to put the neces- 
sary investment into the special attach- 
ents for the spray outfit. 

In a relatively small vineyard or po- 
tato pateh, a small knapsack sprayer, 
bucket spray pump, in fact, in some 
ises even smaller equipment may be 


ed, if care is taken, every bit as effec- 


ely as the larger power sprayers. 
Timeliness and Thoroughness 


The thing to remember in this spray- 
ng business is the matter of timeliness 
nd thoroness on top of the right mate- 
il. 

As I said before, it is impossible to go 
nto details concerning the control meas- 





ires for all the insects in an article of | 


his sort, but if you have a problem 

ong this line we want you to realize 

that all you need to do is to write to us 

nd we shall be very glad indeed to give 

u the spray program for the particular 

p that you may be interested in pro- 

ting, or tell you the control measures 

employ for any of the insects that 

y be giving you trouble in your gar- 

n or orchard. And then as was men- 

ned above, the following is a list of 

mers’ bulletins that deal directly with 

is subject. These bulletins, as you 

ow, can be had free of cost, as long as 

supply is available, from the United 

States department of agriculture, Wash- 
gton, D. G€. 

I me bulletin No. 662, Apple-Tree Tent 

i mene? bulletin No. 1270, Important In 
ts of Apples. 


Farmers’ bulletin No. 1275, Weevils in | 


s and Peas. 

irmers’. bulletin No, 1407, Mexican Bean 
tle in the East. 

irmers’ bulletin No. 1061, Harlequin 
ige Bug. 


rmers’ bulletin No. 1461, Common Cab- 
W orm, 
‘armers’ bulletin No. 1499, Melon Aphid 
trol. 

irmers’ bulletin No. 1053, Leaf:Spot of 
rries, 

irmers’ bulletin No. 1410, Prune and 


rry Brown Rot in the West. 


irmers’ bulletin No. 1498, How to Fight ’ 


Chinch Bug. 

irmers’ bulletin No. 739, Cutworm Con- 
in Corn and Other Crops. 

irmers’ bulletin No, 1220, Grape Insects 
Fungous Enemies. 

rmers’ bulletin No. 908, Insecticides and 
ing Apparatus. 

irmers’ bulletin No. 835, How to Detect 

breaks of Insects. 

irmers’ bulletin No. 959, Spotted Garden 


irmers’ bulletin No, 1128, Aphids In- 
us to Orchard Fruit. 
Farmers’ bulletin No, 1282, Nicotine Dust 
Truck Crop Insects. 
irmers’ bulletin No. 107, Control of Onion 


irmers’ bulletin No. 1060, Onion Diseases 
Their Control, 

irmers’ bulletin No. 763, Orchard Bark- 
ties, 
Farmers’ bulletin No, 723, Oystershell and 
rfy Scales. 

rmers’ bulletin No. 1367, Control of Po- 

Tuber Diseases. 

irmers’ bulletin No. 1462, Potato Leaf- 


per. 

irmers’ bulletin No. 1488, Diseases of 
pberries and Blackberries. 
Farmers’ bulletin No. 1458, Strawberry 
eases, 
Farmers’ bulletin No. 1371, Vegetable Dis- 
es and Insects. 
Farmers’ bulletin No, 725, Wire Worms 
tructive to Crops. 
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6 key difference in price 

of paint per gallon 
must indicate either a 
Lip great difference in quali- 
ty or in number of square 
feet a gallon will cover— 


4, Sun-Proof 
Y Paint 


“Yi, Y 
Ufyy — is a highest quality pro- 
Wi, tective paint. It more than 
V/A f/f, 


WY Yj beautifies. It seals the surface 





YY Y4 against weather and moisture, 
“Uy keeps out decay, prevents 
Yf property depreciation, saves 
J repair bills. It is low in square 


yard cost because of great 
covering capacity per gallon! 


Whatever you need — Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has a product 
that exactly fills your require- 
ments. Sold by quality deal- 
ers; used by exacting painters. 


“Guide to Better Homes” 
— a helpful complete book 
on home furnishing and 
decorating—sent free. 
Address Depart- 
ment G, today. 





PITTSBURG ATE GLASS. CO. 


Newerk, N. J., Portiand, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
PITTSBURGH = 
¥ 


Pet Products 


— 








THE ORCHARD 
TURNS A PROFIT 


AN old neglected 

apple orchard has 
made Guy Murry, a 
farmer of Greene coun- 
ty, Missouri, prosper- 
ous. Twelve years ago 
he bought a farm of 
eighty acres, mostly 
with borrowed money. 
Thirty acres of the 
“rundown” place were in seventeen-year- 
old apple trees that had never borne 
$500 worth of fruit. It had never been 
pruned or sprayed. When Murry handed 
over his check to close the deal for the 
farm, the seller advised him to “chop” 
out the orchard as soon as possible. 

But Murry didn’t cut out the trees. 
Instead he bought a spraying outfit and 
a pruning knife. He had never had any 
orchard experience, but he depended 
upon the state agricultural college for 
advice as to spraying and pruning. The 
first year after he started rejuvenating 
the old orchard the apple crop amounted 
to six carloads of fruit that netted $1,200. 
Since that time the apple crop has aver- 
iged better than $2,000 a year, one year 
running as high as $3,500. 

Murry has come to like orcharding so 
well that he is setting more trees. Three 
years ago he put out eleven acres in 
Grimes, and this spring nine acres more 
were set to Grimes, Stayman, Winesaps, 
and Black Bens. One has only to see 
his three-year-old trees to know that 
Murry has developed into an orchardist 
Only three trees of the entire setting 
were lost. They have made a wonderful 
growth, running now seven to eight feet 
in height, with a corresponding spread 
of branches. The bark is smooth as an 
eel, and the trees show every sign of per- 
lect he alth. 

In autumn barnyard manure is spread 

round the young trees at the rate of 
one hundred pounds to the tree. In the 
spring it is scattered and the ground 





»lowed and harrowed. Soybeans are 
sown and at time of cutting the bean 
crop, Murry drills rye, which is later 


HY 


plowed under as a green manure crop. A 
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to fill his silo every year and “when the 
season is very good has a surplus of 
grain. Clover is grown for hay. He 
feeds cattle winter and spring, convert- 
ing the corn, clover and silage into beef. 
The wheat straw is used for bedding, the 
first consideration being to make manur 
for the orchard. Usually the cattle show 
a profit, however, for Murry is a careful 
buyer and a good feeder. 

In summer no cattle are kept because 
the limited acreage does not allow much 
permanent pasture. A family cow, a 
team* of mares and a brown sow make 
up the livestock summer quota. The 
tractor gets the call for the heaviest 
farm work, the team being used to pull 
the spray mg, the corn planter and the 
like. Murry says the tractor costs him 
nothing but shed room when not in use 
and can do the work of three teams when 
needed. Wheat follows corn on the land 
where the silage crop is harvested. The 
wheat also answers as a cover crop for 
the clover, which is seeded with the 
wheat drill in the early spring. 

When he bought the 80-acre place 
twelve years ago the only improvement 
worth mentioning was the dwelling. The 
fields and fences were run down, the 
barn wrecked. A mile of hedge had to 
be pulled out. Now the farm is well 
fenced, is in a high state of cultivation, 
has a good barn and silo. The old 
orchard that was ready for the ax has 
turned in eleven profitable crops and 
is good for several more —L. H. F., 





INEXPENSIVE IRRIGATION FOR 
THE GARDEN 

Every year we carefully planned our 
garden, and tended it well, but it did 
not produce eneugh to make it a paying 
enterprise. Even tho our garden occu- 
pied one of the richest spots on the 
farm, there was something lacking to 
make our garden as it cvuld be—and 
that was moisture. 

Rains seemed to bring our early gar- 
den very well. However those vegeta- 
bles that required good growing condi- 
tions thru the dryer summer months did 
not have enough moisture to promote 
growth. 

















It takes this sort of thing to make any orchard pay well 


hoe is used in cultivating near the trees, 
because of danger of injuring some otf 
the branches with the machinery. Murry 


tractor for orchard cultivation 


uses a 
and finds it very satisfactory. 

Murry is careful with his pruning 
knife, especially in young trees. The 


rst year he does not prune beeause all 

is needed to feed the 

After that just enough is 

to shape the trees as he wants 

them, care being taken not to cut down 
the leaf surface on iny trees. 

Murry has found that to make orchard- 
orchard must come first in 
the farming operations. When time to 
spray comes, no other work must inter- 
fere. He has arranged his farm pro- 
gram accordingly. He corn 


( the ieal surlace 


trees 


ng pay, the 


raises enough 





Our garden occupied a space 100 feet 
by 150 feet. We decided to cut down 
the size to a hundred by forty feet. 

Then we moved our garden to a new 
location near the horse watering tank, 
and irrigated by letting the water out of 
the tank. We decided to siphon th 
water from the tank. 

The new garden was marked off on 
that side of the tank where the ground 
sloped gently away.. The plot measur- 
ing 100 feet by forty feet was plowed 
early. No special preparation Was given 
the ground because of our intention to 
irrigate, 

The early vegetables were ready for 
before vegetables planted at 

time in unirrigated gardens, 
quality was better. We were 


use long 
the same 
ind the 
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using tomatoes seve ral weeks before 
first ripe ones were ready on unirriga 
plants. 

On account of having plentv of mi 
ture we decided to plant tomatoes in t 
potato rows. This plan worked be 
fully. When early potatoes were d 
the hills next to the tomato pl ints we 
taken first. When the potatoes were 
dug we had a late tomato patch w! 
produced fine larg 
ning. The 
earlier supplied the 
the table. 


tomatoes for « 


two rows of tomatoes plant 
early tomatoes 

















An irrigated garden in Kansa 


The irrigation of our garden has n¢ 
cost anything except time used in apply- 
ing water during the dry periods betwee! 
rains. The time used for irrigation 
not as great as that used formerly 
keeping weeds out of the larger garden 
which produced less. Using this pl in Ut! 
windmill utilizes the hot dry winds 
which spell failure for many a garden, t 
pump water, thereby keeping the gar- 
den producing—Mrs. H. R., Kans. 





ANTHRACNOSE PREVENTIVES 

Anthracnose is_ the destructiv: 
and widespread of any of the diseases 
of black raspberries. Practically 
nursery stock has enough of it present to 
infect the entire planting. The diseas 
is easy to detect because of the whitisl 
sunken spots on the canes. The plant 
tissue in these areas is dead, and the 
spots become so numerous, especially on 
the lower part of the plant, that th: 
canes are practically choked to death, 
and only a small portion of the fruit 
reaches normal maturity. 

One means of checking this disease is 
at planting time. Prune the plants back 
to within an inch of the crown when 
they are set. In other words, instead of 
leaving a stub which sticks out of the 
ground five or six inches, leave only a 
stub one inch Jong. In addition plac 
the plant in the ground so that the to 
of this stub is about three inches below 
the surface of the ground. The young 
plant sprouts from the crown and by fe- 
moving practically all of the old 
the source of infection for young cane 
is mostly eliminated. If these sugges- 
tions are followed the first year’s infec- 
tion in the new patch will be reduced by 
seventy-five percent. 

In commercial plantings, especially, a 
delayed dormant spray of limesulfur 
should always be applied. Liquid Jime- 
sulfur is used at the rate of one gallon t: 
ten of water; dry limesulfur at the raté 

f pounds to fifty gallons « 


most 


stul 


of twelve 
water. The spray must be put on when 
the young leaves have pushed out one- 
eighth to a half inch from the tip of th 
bud. This one spray per year will greatls 
reduce the amount of disease appearin 
on the young canes and prolong the 
fruitful lifetime of the patch 
years This will also 
trol rose scale which is a very 
insect pest on ragpberries in some 
tions.—C. L. Burk} olde Ts 


several 
Same spray con- 
serlous 


Re Ce- 
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Hyatt Equipped 


Harvesting Machinery- 


~requires less power 
to operate 


~requires less attention 
~saves time and money 





Select your new farm equipment from the accom- 
panying list of reputable products. 
Hyatt equipped for longer, smoother, steadier service. 
Look for the Identifying ‘““Mark of Hyatt Protec 


” ' 
tion. - 


Tractors 


Allis Chalmers 

All Work 

Avery 

Baker 

Bates 

Case 

Caterpillar 

Cletrac 

Deere 

Eagle 

Emerson Brantingham 
ric 

Four Wheel Drive 

Gray 

Hart-Parr 

Huber 

Kenison 

Lauson 

Massey-Harris 

McCormick-Deering 

Minneapolis 

Monnet 

Red E 

Rigid-Rail 

Rock Island 

To-Ro 

Twin City 

Yuba 


Field Mowers and 
Mowing Attachments 


Taco 
Thomas 


Crawler Attachments 
for Tractors 

Bates 

Electric Wheel 

Trackson-Full Crawler 

Rigid-Rail 


Threshers 
Avery 
Baker 
Batavia 
Case 
Decker 
Doylestown 
Ellis- Champion 
Ernest Brothers 
Farquhar 
Frick 
Geiser 
Gill Peeriess 
Greyhound 
Huber 
Keck-Gonnerman 
Matthew Moody 
Messinger-Ideal 
Minneapolis 
Pioneer 
Red River Special 
Sawyer-Massey 
Turner 
Waterloo 
White Challenge 
Williams 


Corn Pickers 


McCormick- Deering 
Red River Special 


These are all 








are fast adopting it. 


Ensilage Cutters 
1. B. Rowell “Trojan” 


Feed Grinders 
Badger 
C. S. Bell 
Brantford 
Dellinger Peerless 
Fleury’s “Rapid Easy”’ 
New Holland 
Vessot 
O. B. Wise 
Omega 


Manure Spreaders 
Cockshutt 


Spraying Machines 
and Dusters 
Friend 
Leggett 
Messinger 
Niagara 


Windmills 


Axtell 
Butler 
gin 
Two Wheel 
Western Geared 


Fordson Potato Digger 


Attachments 
Iron Age 


Combined Harvesters 


Advance Rumely 
Baldwin 

Deere 

Gleaner 

Harris 

Holt 
Massey-Harris 
Red River Special 


Grain Binders 
McCormick- Deering 
Peanut Pickers 
Lilliston 
Beet Harvesters 
Greyhound 
Rolling Coulters for 
Plows 
B. F. Avery 
Grain Shockers 
Innes Shocker 
Windstackers 
Russell Gearless 


Farm Elevators 


John Deere 
Kewanee 


Corn Shellers 


Joliet “Big Four” 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark 
Worcester 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Oakland 


Pittsburg 
Cleveland 





HYATT 


ROLLER BEAR 





({}PRoDUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS) |i} 





INGS 


It is for your protection that every tractor, thresher, 
combine, ensilage cutter, and other farm implements 
are marked with this guarantee of better bearing 
performance. Most manufacturers now use it—others 


Crawler Cane Carts 
Athey Truss Wheel 
Electric Wheel 
Moore & Moore 


Round Wheel Cane 
Carts 
Arcadia Har-Ves-Cane 
Moore & Moore 


Grain Drills 


Superior 
Churns 
Simplex 
Milker Pumps 
De Laval 


Litter Carriers 
Ney 
Tractor Sawmills 


American 
Amidon 
Chase 
Corinth 
Farquhar 
Geiser 

ne 
Lilliston 
Meadows 
Southern Steel 
Strickland 
Taylor Greyhound 
Turner 
Wheland 


















Quicker, 
handier, cheaper 
than a car/ 


Power that masters all road 
conditions, ample speed, com- 
fort over rough going, depend- 
ability in all seasons, and 2¢ 
per mile economy — that’s the 
Harley-Davidson Twin. 
Plenty of room in the sidecar 
for bundles — it carries a sur- 
prising load. Delightful com- 
fort for a passenger. 

Ask your dealer for a dem- 
onstration, and details of his 
Pay-As-You-Ride Plan. 


Mail the coupon for catalog. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO, 
i Milwaukee, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
Motorcycles 


Twin and Single-cylinder models ina 
wide range of prices. Get our catalog. 









































HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCO. | 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 

a) Sent literature describing your 

motorcycles. 

C) Interested in your Dealer Proposition. 
Is my territory open? 
Name 
ENE aes ee ae oo 
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World’s Pioneer Garden Tractor. ee mows, 

cultivates; also belt 

work. Pays forit- Oo or PRICES 05 
i” AND UP 






self in one season. 
Catalog Free! 
NEW BEEMAN 
TRACTOR CO. 
3810 6th St. N.E. 
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C4 Eels, Mink, Muskrats ete. with 
my New, Folding, Galvanized 
STEEL WIRE TRAPS. 
They catch them like a fly-trap catches flies, Big money 
makers for trappers and fishermen. Write for Descriptive 
Price List, Free Trap Offer, and my Free Formula for 
making best bait known for attracting fish and animals. 


J.F.GREGORY, Dept. 106, Lebanon, Mo. 


GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 











sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
Prices that will never belower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MAKE Holds nails & screws, Appearance 
NAILING “" neth, eost, same as ordinary 
mixture.For fence posts etc. Formula 


CONCRETE s1.0. E. Hl. Baur, Arsenal, Pitts,, Pa. 


| 
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A TIP TO MELON GROWERS 


If our summer is really going to be 
cool and slow-growing, as we are assured 
by those who presume to know, a tip on 
melon raising may not be amiss. 

Our cool climate is not conducive to 
the raising of the finest melons, but as 
we feel we cannot do without melons, 
we worked each year to produce enough 
for our own use—all to no avail, until a 
Canadian friend wrote me that the 
melon growers up there have found that 
by placing stones about the plants the 
heat can be conserved. 

I tried it, and found the results amaz- 
ing. Since receiving the tip, we have no 
trouble producing melons for our own 
use, with now and then a surplus for our 
neighbors who do not believe in the 
warming-stone plan—M. C. M. 


WHEN HARVESTING STRAW- 
BERRIES 


Poor care in picking and handling 
strawberries is reducing profits for many 
growers in the Ozarks and the Upper 
South. Buyers are even discriminating 
against certain sections because of the 
v4 product placed on the market. 
Most of the trouble can be avoided if 


the growers themselves use proper pre- 


cautions. A few rules should always be 
observed. ' 
Green or over-ripe berries should 


never be shipped. During cool weather 
berries can be shipped riper than during 
warm but as a rule they should be en- 
tirely pink or three-fourths red. Pickers 
should leave a short stem and should 
never hold more than two berries in the 
hand. As soon after picking as possible 
the berries should be gotten out of the 
sun and culled. All dirty berries should 
be avoided and those that are green, 
over-ripe, poorly shaped or small, dis- 
carded. Handle with care, avoid dirt 
and dust, and haul in spring wagons 
under a cover. Protect from rain, and 
never pick while wet—C. W. R. 


LISTENING IN ON RURAL MUSIC 
Continued from page 11 


ence a8 an orchestra?’ ‘‘Music is educa- 
tional. It gives proper enjoyment. It is 
uplifting. it affords pleasure to others. 

‘The whole United States is tending 
toward musical education. The country 
yeople can enjoy it as well as anybody. 
Ve play for farm bureau meetings and any 
community program that needs our help. 
To get money for music we assess the 
members.” 

I want the readers to realize that these 


| and other rural orchestras are at a disad- 
| vantage because there is little opportunity 
| for farm boys and girls to take lessons on 


the instruments they play. They take a 
notion they want to play something, and 
then they get into an orchestra where 
others are old musicians. It holds the 
orchestra back to take in a beginner, yet 
these rural orchestras are organized, not 
to create perfect music but to create 
better community fellowship, and to give 
any boy or girl a chance to develop what 
talent he or she may have. A city orches- 
tra has unlimited opportunities to pick 
expert musicians and instruments to make 
a perfect balance of parts. But I will leave 
it to anyone who heard that rural orches- 
tra contest at lowa state college, if some 
of those farm orchestras were not good 
enough to appear anywhere or broadcast 
on any program. 





Take the Bruce Lybarger orchestra of 
| Osage, which won first place and the | 


eleven instruments were in the orchestra 
three vears ago. One little chap of eight 


Only three of that orchestra of | 





May, 1927 





















For spraying 
gardens, 
flowers, green. 
houses, etc. 
there is no 
sprayer so effi- 
cient and 
yas 


The SMITH “SPEEDEX” 
COMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER 
Double seamed galvanized steel 
Fw Ss 

Light to caawe nay to ond 
Sold by hardware, implement 
and seed dealers. 

D. B. SMITH & CO., INC. 
Utica, New York 






















































STANDARD 
FOR35 YEARS 

















$600 22 StartsYou 








Pay Balance Out Of Earnings! 


Get into the Well Drilling Business. 

from $25.00 to $50.00 per day clear profit. 
Your Own Boss! Exceptional opportunities are 
open in every community for drilling wells, 
which you can work at the year ‘round! A 
Machine for every depth, built in gasoline 
traction and non-traction models, 
Write PODAY for our BIG 
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FREE BOOK describing ARM- 

STRONG ALL-STEEL WELL | 
DRILLS. Address zi 
ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. ) 
210 Chestnut St., Waterloo, Iowa we 





Ditcher-Terracer - Grader 
All steel pd jostabie, reversible. Cuts V- 
shaped ditch to 4 ft. Open, tiling or irri- 
tion. Cleans old ditches; builds field 
es. Does work of 100 men. Opera’ 
orses or tractor. 10 DAYS FRE 
IAL. Satisfaction or nossle. Se 
for free book and special low price. 
Grade 


boro Ditc 
inc. — Box 1029 
Owensboro, 


Why work hard all year with no 
assurance of a yearly income. 
Don’t take chances another year 
Big money made making wells. Easi- 
~™ ly make $30.00 to $100.00 per day. Ke 
< ¥ your own boss. Need but small capi- 

tal to start. We make complete line. 
augers and drills, horse and engine power. Write today, 
without any obligation, for prices, catalog and easy terms, 


LISLE MFG. COMPANY, Clarinda, lows, Bos 756 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


ents per Foot and up. _. Binet Ry 








6c 

‘Costs less than wood. Kokomo Fence 

beautifies and protects Lawfis, Churches, a6 

Cemeteries, Etc. 40 designs. All steel 

Write for FREE Fence Book and New 
Low Priec 


es. 
-Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. Ba 
Dept. 423, Kokomo, Ind 7153 


Set SHAW POWER MOWER 


Full le a. 
A +> ; Cuts oo ——— 


TTeErer eee ten ii 
“ one , 


--Many Uses. 
ideal mower for small farms, Fx: 
dens, estates, etc. Cutaa 3 1-2 ft. 
swath, Uses standard knife sec- 
tions. Clatch throws knife out of 
gear anytime. Mower easily de- 
tached for cnltiysting je can 
algo supply ‘*30’’ Cylinder Type 
» Lawn Mower. Quick shipment. 
<— Write for Low Factory Prices. 


Dept. SF-14, Galesburg, Kansas 


Productive Lands 


Crop payment or easy terms 
along the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way,in Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 
ature. Mention state. Low 


fares. H. W. BYERLY 
11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





































STANDARD GARDEN TRACTOR & 

Powerful All-round Tractor for Small Farms, ‘yt 

Gardeners, Florists, Truckers, Nurseries, Estates, 
Fruit Growers, Suburbanites, and Poultrymen. J 

aay 

Te 


DOES 4 MEN'S WORK 
Handles Field Work, Dusting Outfit, Belt; 
Machinery & Lawnmower.. Catalog Free, & 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
8225Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolie, Minoa.,.e@X%« 
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years plays second on a child-size violin. 
One little girl of eight years plays a 
larinet. Most. of them were what you 
night call beginners, yet how they could 
jlay! All classical stuff, rendered with all 
the expression necessary, and in such good 
tone and quality. 

Part of its excellence was due to the 
nstrumentation — five violins, cornet, 
larinet, saxophone, cello, string bass, 
piano, trap drummer. There was balance 
of tone that some of those orchestras 
lacked because there is no heavy bass in 
their orchestras. And they were fortunate 
in having Bruce Lybarger as leader. He 
has studied violin under Moser in Berlin, 
ind also at Iowa teachers’ college. He is : 
trained musician. Evidently he is also a 
good leader, and the church recognizes 
his ability by paying him for the music, 
paying him something as leader, and fur- 
nishing the basement for rehearsals. All 
yut three members of this orchestra are 
farmers. In fact, the orchestra is made up 
of only four families. 

I asked Mrs. Lybarger if they—the 
Lybargers—live on a farm. ‘‘We certainly 
do,” she said. His mother told me how 
Bruce came back from his studies in 
Germany to take the place of a brother 
who was killed. He prefers country life. 

Dallas county has an orchestra under 
the leadership of Charles J. Cadwell. This 
orchestra which now consists of eight or 
ten instruments has a pretty good balance 
Violin, two clarinets, two cornets, slide 
trombone, bass horn, piano and traps 
make it almost an entire wind instru- 
mentation. 

“How did you come to besleader?” | 
isked Mr. Cadwell. That stumped him 
1 moment. ‘Well, I don’t know,” he 
replied. “I guess I just fell heir to it some- 
how. My father was leader of the orches- 
tra that started some twenty years ago. 
When he finally dropped out, I just natu- 
rally took it over.” 

I find that most of the leadership comes 
that way. The group recognizes natural 
ability and the leader takes on the job 
without any formal selection. This orches- 
tra had not been in continuous organiza- 
tion for twenty years but the idea would 
not die, so the desire for music revived it. 
I turned to Mr. Husband and asked why 
he was in it. He is a man with frost on his 
hair. His son sat beside him. | wondered 
why a man of his age would forsake the 
comfortable fireside and the radio for 
orchestra rehearsals miles away on a win- 
ter night. 

“I’m in it because I like it,” he replied. 
‘Can't grow old when you associate with 
the young folks.’’ His son and daughter 
also play in the orchestra, so it is a fine 
thing for the family. to have a common 
interest—a hobby hke music 

One of the outstanding features of this 
rural orchestra contest was a little 
orchestra of four boys and a girl playing 
violin, banjo, saxophone, cornet and piano. 
This Miller orchestra of Pomeroy has snap. 
They hit it off in regular jazzy style, the 
smile, the sway, the solo chorus, “ ’n 
everything.”” With a little experience 
before crowds, they would do well in any 
place where jazz is fitting. In fact, the 
question arose at once, are they country 
boys? They sure are. And why not? Why 
should all the boisterous fun be put on by 
city orchestras? They took so well with 
the audience they got an encore. They 
smiled and played as tho they enjoyed it. 
It is a tendency in musical groups to be 
too sober faced and serious. Music is joy- 
ful 

We are glad that rural music will be 
be given a chance to contest. There is 
nothing like it to show up the weak spots 
of an organization: It would be interest- 
ing tocknow how many orchestras, bands 
and ehoral clubs there are among the 
farm folks. Will you write and tell us 
about the music activities in your com- 
munity? Address your information to the 
Editorial Department, Successful Farm- 
ng, Des Moines, lowa, 














A better living 
the all'round farmer 
in California 


Farm ire in California is all that you have 


imagined it to be. 


.There are many people from your state 
whose new homes in the Great Valley and 
neighboring valleys are but an hour or two 
away from the seashore, the inviting summer 
playgrounds of the Sierras, and the great cities 
on San Francisco Bay. You should see how 
their dooryards are brightened with golden 
oranges and scarlet blossoms at Christmas! 

This pleasanter life is possible for any com- 
petent farmer of average resources who wants 
to come! With allits $700,000,000 annual 
farm production, California stilldoes not pro- 
duce enough of the “all ‘round”’ farmer's crops 
to feed its own rapidly growing population. 

California needs more farmers to produce 
the very crops that you know best. This need 
is shown by our butter shortage of 22,000 000 
pounds a year—although the average butter- 
fat production per cow in California is the 
highest in the United States, and California 
dairymen get 20% more for butterfat than 
the national average price. 

And farming in California's golden climate 
is easier —so much easier that you will never 
think of going back. Abundant irrigation as- 
sures you Of water. 1n place of rain, whenever 
you need it in summer. Farm buildings and 








OT 


shelters can be smaller and less expensi 
Alfalfa will bring you five or six crops, 
then another one for green pasturage throug! 


the mild snowless winter 

These conditions favor farming in ma 
ways—in raising twolitters of pigs a year 
for instance That means money, because 
California does not produce enough pork and 
the prices we pay our own farmers are middle 
western prices plus freight. 

A dairy herd with some hogs and poultry 
assures a profit right from the start for the 
capable farmer with a moderate stake. Your 
children will go to the finest rural schools ir 
America® Housework as wellas farm work i 
nade easier by cheap and plentiful electricity. 
There are five million people already here, 
living better, by every standard, than any 
other five million people in America, with 
twice the average savings deposits and twice 
the average number of automobiles per capita. 

Come out this summer, when the fruits 
and vegetables you buy by the dozen or ina 
can are ripening here on millions of acres. Or 
come and see California's frostless orange belt 
of the Great Valley in midwinter, and talk 
with the farmers in their shirtsleeves. Let 
them tell you what it’s like tolive in Cali- 


fornia. 


Low summer round- Californians Inc., is a non-profit organization of citizens and business 
trip fares to Califor- institutions interested in the well-balanced development of the state 
nia beginning May15 _ Its purpose is to give you authoritative information and to simplify your 

-$90.;0fromChicago search for the opportunities that await you here. A carefully prepared 


for example 


84-page book, written by two of California's foremost agricultural au- 


thorities, will be sent on request to any farmer who is thinking about 


in California.” 


.F.D.or Street,Cityv & State 


moving to California. Send this coupon today for your copy of “Farming 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 712 


Please send me “ Farming in California ” —free 


NCame 
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unior Farmers and Club Department 


Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 
Conducted by KIRK FOX 


Three stages of the striped morning 
sphinx moth 


IRDS’ eggs, stamps and some- 
times just junk make interest- 
ing material for collections. 
Bugs have been gathered by Indi- 
ana boys and girls in past years 
and such a collection is real fun 
besides teaching one much about A flea 
the subject. An outline prepared 
at Purdue university for collectors gives some 
helpful suggestions. 
First get the materials together for making 
your collection. Essentials are a catching net, 
a poison bottle to kill the insects, 





























pins to’ pin them in the case, 
spreading board to spread the 
wings of butterflies and moths and 
a substantial box in which to keep 
the insects after they are collected, 
pinned and labeled. All these ma- 
terials can be obtained from a 
number of scientific supply houses 
or made at home. 

An insect net can be made by 
bending a four-foot piece of heavy 
galvanized wire (No. 3, 4, or 5) 
into a circle leaving about three 
inches extra at each end. The ends 
are tightly twisted and inserted 
into a hole drilled in the end of a 
stick several feet long to be used 
is a handle. If convenient, a tin- 
ner can make a tin cylinder and 
fasten it to the loop where the 
wires are twisted so that it will fit 
over the end of the handle. The 
bag or net should be made of cot- 
ton tulle, a good grade of cheese 
cloth, or better of bobinette. The 





Hop 
merchant 
butterfly 
fly J A female 
emerging . ie 
from 
chrysalis 

















net should be about two or two 





and a half feet long, and it will be 
more substantial if a narrow bor- 
der of sheeting to cover the wire 
frame is stitched around the top. 
To preserve the insect it should 
be handled carefully and killed 
quickly. For killing insects have 
two wide-mouthed jars, a large 
one for butterflies and moths and 
a smaller one for plant bugs and beetles. Place one-half 
to two ounces of sodium cyanide or potassium cyanid 
in the jar and pack in sawdust or ‘cotton so that the 
yanide is covered. Place a half to a teaspoonful of 
water in the jar and fit over the sawdust or cotton two 
discs of blotting paper so as to hold the packing firmly 
in the bottom. Cyanide is a deadly poison and it should 
be handled with the greatest of care. After handling 
cyanide, thoroly wash the hands be fore placing them 
near the mouth. Mark the bottle poison aa keep out 


Golden spider at 

home. Attheright 

are buffalo tree 

hopper or Brow- 
nie bugs 














Life cycle of the vestal tiger moth 


of reach of persons unfamiliar with its poisonous 
properties. 

Specimens should be removed from the bottle with- 
in a few hours after collecting, if possible, and pinned 
up. Do not crowd the bottle with insects which are 
easily ‘rubbed. Insects will pin easier if allowed to 
relax for fifteen or thirty minutes after being re- 
moved from the poison bottle. Butterflies, moths, 
and dragon flies should be (Continued on page 40 












of that knock’ 







This is the “knock” in your motor 


This shows photographically what occurs in the en- 
gine cylinder as carbon forms, when regular gasoline 
is used. The increased heat and pressure created by the 
carbon cause the gasoline to explode too quickly, with 
the result that there is an accumulation of high pressure 
waves which strike against the cylinder walls so violently 
as to produce an audible metallic sound. The bumps in 








the line are that “knock.” 
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This is how “ETHYL” knocks it out 


And this shows photographically what goes on in the 
same cylinder under the same conditions when regular 
gasoline is treated with “ETHYL” fluid. Note the ab- 
sence of “*knock-bumps”; the evenness of the pressure 


changes. The “ETHYL” fluid has neutralized the heat- 








ing qualities of the carbon deposits and by maintaining 
the normal combustion rate of gasoline has turned the 
increased pressure due to carbon into increased power. 





6 dace PHOTOGRAPHS were 
made possible by a special 
instrument invented by General 
Motors Research Laboratories to 
find out what goes on in an auto- 
mobile engine’s cylinder when 
“knocking” occurs. 


That invention led to the dis- 
covery that what you may call an 
“engine knock” or a “spark knock”’ 
is in reality a fuel knock. It is due to 
the tendency of a straight gasoline 
to explode too quickly as carbon 
forms and increases temperature 
and compression (pressure). 


Having determined the character 
of “knocking,” .General Motors 
developed “ETHYWL”’ fluid, a 
patented chemical compound 
which when added in very small 


quantities to regular gasoline forms 
Ethyl Gasoline, the most effective 
“‘anti-knock”’ fuel yet known. 


Ethyl Gasoline transforms car- 
bon deposits from a liability into 
an asset. It produces more power 
on hills and heavy roads. It gives 
a faster “pick-up,” reduces gear- 
shifting, lessens vibration and en- 
gine wear and tear; and saves the 
trouble and expense of carbon 
removal. 


Ethyl Gasoline has increased the 
motoring satisfaction of hundreds 
of thousands of car drivers. It is 
destined to play a still more im- 
portant part in the automobile his- 
tory of the future. TRY IT. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Eruyi GASOLINE is now gener- 
ally available throughout the United 
States and Canada through the fol- 
lowing oil companies, licensed to 
mix ‘‘ETHYL”’ fluid with gasoline. 
The ‘‘ETHYL’’ trademark on the 
pump is your protection. 


A 7 ? 


Associated Oil Company ’ Atlantic 
Refining Co. * Beacon Oil Com- 
pany ’ Continental Oil Company 7 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. + Im- 
perial Oil Limited (Canada) 7 
Pennzoil Company ’ Refiners Oil 
Company ’ Spears & Riddle Co. * 
Spokane Oil & Refining Co. ¢ 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) ” 
Standard Oil Company(Kentucky) 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
* Standard Oil Co. (Neb.) 7 Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) * Sterling 
Oil Company * Union Oil Com- 
pany of California * Walburn Pe- 
troleum Co. * Waverly Oil Works 
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A SUCCESSFUL GIRL 

When 4-H clothing club work was first 
mentioned in Chester township, Wayne 
county, Ohio, five years ago, Marie 
Landis, altho only 
nine years old, was 
quite anxious to be 
a club member, and 
was the youngest 
girl to be enrolled 
The first and sec- 
ond year she ex- 
hibited garments at 
the county fair, and 
received second 











prize for the gar- 
ments she had 
SS made The third 


vear she won a trip 
to club week at Ohio state university. The 
fourth year she received first prize. 

When she was thirteen years of age she 
graduated from the eighth grade, and of 
course this necessitated a new dress for 
commencement. So she chose a suitable 
pattern, selected the -material, which 
was crepe de chine, and simple but appro- 
priate trimming and made a very attrac- 
tive and becoming dress. She was the 
only girl in a large class to wear a dress 
made by the wearer. 

During Marie’s club activities, she has 
not only made the garments required in 
club work, but has made articles for her 
room, done much of her own sewing and 
helped with the family mending 

The project part was not the only bene- 
fit derived, as she can now conduct a 
business meeting, plan an interesting pro- 
gram, or take charge of a recreational 
hour, also plan tasty refreshments for 
special meetings 

Marie has also received recognition in 
room arrangement work and this year is 
enrolled in refinishing work. Education- 
ally, socially and financially she believes 
1-H club work is the greatest piece ol 
work any farm girl can do—Mrs. D. H. H. 
RAISES GUERNSEYS AND YORK- 

SHIRES 


For five years Irving Gehardt has been 
a successful club member and leader in 
Clark county, Wisconsin. At the age of 
nine he became interested in club work 
thru the efforts of the county agent, the 
high school agriculture teacher, and his 

















] na Genhardt 


father, who is 


short course graduate. 
From. the very first he was successful 
After carefully preparing his first calf 


thru the summer, his reward was third 
prize at the county fair. This was enougl 
to encourage him to greater effort Be- 
sides his prize he learned a great dea 
about type and showmanship and the fol- 
lowing vear his calf took first place in the 


club, first prize in the open class, the 
purple ribbon for the grand champior 
guernsey temale an the rmbbon for secon 
grand champion of al] breeds He then 
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took her to the National Dairy show and 
received second prize in her class. 

He has not confined his efforts to one 
phase of livestock farming, however. 
\bout two years ago the county agent 
tried to get the farmers interested in 
raising yorkshire hogs in this country. 
The hogs that were raised were of the 
lard type, mainly poland-chinas and 
chester whites. Irving was interested in 
the new enterprise and bought a yorkshire 
gilt to keep as a project besides his calf. 

On April Ist a litter of thirteen young 
pigs was born, of which ten were raised, 
five sows and five boars. All thru the sum- 
mer a record was kept of the feed bought 
and other expenses. Two weeks before the 
county fair a herd of three sows and one 
boar was selected and pushed and by fair 
time the pigs were in tip-top shape. 

\ltho it was his first. experience in 
showing hogs, he received first place in 
two entries, second in two and third in 
one. The total money received in premi- 
ums was $28.25. He sold his herd for $100 
to another breeder and he still has the 
mother which is worth $45 and two gilts 
worth $70. The feed and labor costs were 
$89.70, leaving Irving $153 clear money. 

This success has been due to nothing 
more than perseverance and applied 
scientific principles of selection, feeding 
and management. Irving plans to raise 
yorkshires another year as well as develop 
another prize-winning guernsey calf. 

His success and enthusiasm has been a 
means of developing better livestock in the 
community. Not only are the neighbors 
raising better cattle, but they are also 
beginning to believe that the bacon type 
hog is the most. practical hog for conditions 
in Clark county.—M. 8., Wis 


TODA 
Listen to the exhortation of the Dau 
0k to this Da jl 


i 
1 
For it is Life, the very Life of Lif 


In its brief course lie all the Varieties and 
Realities of your Eristence; 

The Blis: of Growt! x 

The Glory of Action, 

The Sple ndor of Beauty, 


Foi Y este rday Ls b ita Dri am, 
{nd Tomorrow is a Viston; 
But Today, well lived, makes every Y este rday 
a Dream of Happiness, 
ind every Tomorrow aV ision of Hope E 
Look well, therefore, to this Day. 
Such is the Salutation of the Darn. 
Fron the Sanskrit. 


COLLECTING INSECTS 
Continued from page 38 


pinned thru the thorax and spread as de- 
scribed below. Flies, bees, wasps, plant 
bugs, and grasshoppers should be pinned 
thru the thorax, and it is not usually 
wings but it is 
to straighten out the legs with 
} Beetles should be 
pinned thru the right wing cover. Speci- 
mens too small to be pinned should be 
glued on the ends of card points. 
Common pins should not be used for 
pinning insects for they corrode, and are 
too thick and too short. Special insect pins 
obtainable of dealers in insect supplies 
should be obtained. Number 2 black pins 
are the right size for the small insects. 
Use Number 3 black pins for most beetles 
and butterflies. A few of the large beetles 
and moths may require number 4 or 5 pins. 
\ spreading board for butterflies and 
similar insects is made as _ follows: 
Obtain the following pieces of wood. Two 
strips of soft wood 18 inches long, 2 inches 
wide and about one-half inch thick; the 
bottom board, one strip of wood 18 inches 
long 414 inches wide and one-half inch 
thick; three blocks 414 inches wide, one- 
half inch thick and one-quarter inch high; 
two strips of cork 8 inches long and. an 
inch wide. Fasten the two narrow strips 
of wood to the blocks, one at each end and 
one in the middle, setting the strips so as 
tr «a quarter-inch opening in the 


necessury to spread the 
desirable 
re pin or 


fc rceeps 


enve 
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center. On the same side as the bloc} 
tack the pieces of cork so that they cov 
the quarter-inch opening between t! 
strips. 

The bottom board is then nailed to tl 
blocks and.the spreading board is reac 
for use. The pinned insect is pinned th 
the cork so that the wings when spread li 
flat on the boards, the body of the insect 
fitting in the groove. Draw the fore wings 
forward with a needle or fine pointed pu 
so that the posterior margin of the tw 
wings are vertical with the body. Pin 
strip of paper across the wings to hold 
them flat and in position and let stand for 
ten days or two weeks when they will b: 
ready. to remove and place in the collecto: 
box. 

Label all your specimens and keep : 
record of where they were caught, etc 
A candle in the evening attracts many 
varieties not found in the daytime. 

Write the state agricultural colleges fo: 
any bulletins they may have on cro] 
insects. Also write the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, D 
C., for bulletins on insects. There ar 
many good books, too. The Field Book of 
Insects by Lutz and Holland’s Moth and 
Butterfly book are highly recommended 

CHAMPION CANNERS 

At the left in the picture you see 
Eleanor Nugent who, with her teammate 
Alta Casady, won state championship ir 
Minnesota last year for the best demon- 

















Eleanor Nugent and Alia Casady 


stration of approved canning methods 
Both girls are from Hubbard county. 

“Canned products help so much to 
balance meals in winter,’ the girls ex- 
plained. “By providing minerals and 
vitamins, they heip to keep the body in 
healthful condition. If we have a cella 
filled with fruits, meats and vegetables, 
we can prepare a meal in a few minutes 
if unexpected company should arrive.” 

The girls believe the cold-pack method 
is the most satisfactory in canning. They 
use the steam pressure cooker and find it 
a fuel and labor saver. It supplies a very 
intense heat which insures against spoil- 
age. The hot-water-bath system is also 
used by the girls with very good results 
Eleanor has canned 224 pints of fruits, 
vegetables and meats and has never lost a 
can. Both girls have each won two trips 
to the state fair. 

THE SIX BEST DOCTORS 

The six best doctors, anywhere— 

And no one can deny it— 
Are Doctors Sunshine, Water, Air, 

Rest, Exe reise, and Diet. 


These six will gladly you attend, 
If only you are willing; 
Your mind they'll clear, your ills they’il 
dle nd, ‘ 
And charge you not one shilling. 
—Kansas State He alt} Bulletii 
“Bovs’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Work,” 
Miscellaneous Circular No. 85, United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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Such was the warning signal of primi- 
tive days: balls of smoke sent skyward, 
carrying the message of approaching 
langer, warning surely — unmistakably. 
Today, the Boyce Moto Meter is 
the accepted warnigg signal for more 
than 10,000,000 motorists. The rapid 
se of its red column arrests attention 
nd warns, in time, of the many costly 
langers in an overheated motor. 
Mounted on the radiator cap, its 


position is the only place on a car 


Sy 


onstantly and directly in the line of 
lriving vision. 
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Thus, the Boyce Moto Meter affords 
relaxation, relieving the driver of the 
strain of constant dashboard attention. 


. ~ . 


There is a properly designed model of 
Boyce Moto Meter for every make of car; 
any of our dealers will gladly show you the 
complete range. Priced $3.50 to $15.00 
(Canada, $4.00 to $16.50). 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, Inac., Long Island City, N 
THE MOTO METER CO. OF CANADA? Led., Hamilton, Ootario 
Factories also in England, France, Australia and Germany 
The name ‘Moto Meter" is the registered trade-mark and 

clusive property of this Company 


n 


Install a set of Moto Meter self-adjusting | 
[ Spark Plugs and NOTE THE DIFFERENCE! |] 


AFFORDING COMPLETE MOTOR PROTECTION TO MORE THAN 10,000,000 DRIVERS. 
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The Ingersolls illustrated are: 
Wrist, $3.50; Yanie, $1.5 . 
Waterbury in a rolled gold- 
plate case, $8.00; Juntor, $3.25; 
and Midget, $3.25. 
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NGERSOLLS 
haveacquired, 
and earned, such a reputation for 
dependability that people some- 
times overlook their good looks 
and up-to-the- minuteness. 


Theyare, as one automobilecom- 
pany expresses it, ‘Constantly Im- 
proved.” Important style features 
like the“‘silver’’ metal dial are soon 
incorporated into the various 
models of the line. 


For instance, note how the new 
“silver” metal dial of the Midget 
with its dainty new figures gives it 
a sprightly stylish look. 

Note, too, the graceful tonneau 
shape of the Wrist Watch and its 
metal dial. Take a glance at the 
jeweled Waterbury in its rolled 


NEW YORK » 


AS UP-TO-DATE AS A 
1927 AUTOMOBILE 


CHICAGO » 


gold -plate case, and at the 1927 
model 12-size Junior. 

Even the Old Reliable, the fa- 
mous Yankee, which you buy for 
$1.50, now has an antique bow and 
crown, is more closely cased and has 
the air of a higher priced watch. 

And so on through the entireline 
of 15 models, five of which are il- 
lustrated above, and all of which 
are carried by most stores that 
sell Ingersolls. 


We suggest that you go to one of 
these stores, see the complete new 
line and select just the watch you 
most want. 


Sugersot, 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO.,, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 











































G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
Established 1874 


Branches at Albany, N. Y., Lynchburg, Va., Texarkana, Ark., or Sioux City, lowa. 
500 BEEWARE dealers in states east of Utah 


BEEWARE 


“On-the-Square’’ Honey Sections 

BEEWARE honey sections, original and leading 
brand—V-grooved to a true 45 degrees, give solid pro- 
tection to your finest comb honey. Dovetailed to stay, 
finished almost as smooth as a glass dish, they make 
honey grading easy and assure sales at top prices. 

Our “‘Renown”’ grade sections of best quality white Wisconsin 
basswood, 414x17%" two bee-way style, f. o. b. our nearest ware- 


house, only $1.30 per hundred, wt. 6 lbs., postage extra. Order today—or write for free sample 
section and copy 1927 golden catalogue of “‘Quality BEEWARE.” 


426 S. Y. Montgomery Street 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 


Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 





With National Tirefiller 


Rides hke att, but is absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set Enjoy the pleasure of motor 
ing without having to mend punc 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble Write today for sample 
and prices We have spec:al Agency 
Proposition for live me nin unassigned 
territory 





ents National Rubber Filler Company 


mted 262 College Street 


Midlothian, Texas 























Train for an OFFICE POSITION this SUMMER fn 


COOL COLORADO 
1579 calls for Office Workers in 1926 
Write today tor free illustrated catalog 


PSDHO 13001 
COMMERCIAL SCAIOOL 


Thirteenth and Glenarm Denver, Colorado 
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WE ADMIRE YOUR AMBITION 

To Successful Farming: I have just completed 
my first year of 4-H club work, and a very success{ 
one it was. I hardly know how I came to be a c] 
member, but think the winning of some ribbons 
our county fair in the fall of 1925, as well as t 
fine record of a 4-H club boy from our county, we« 
the main causes. Anyway, in tne fall of 1925 
joined the 4-H garden, pig, and poultry clubs for t} 
year 1926. 

As I had several chickens of the white rox c 
variety, I began hatching chickens early. I bor- 
rowed $25 from Successful Farming and put tl 
into chickens. I did not get a pig as I did not hav 
the money, but I did plant a garden for the garde: 
club. 

I raised about 60 white rock chickens to ma- 
turity, or to frying size, and sold many of them, a 
well as raising several mixed ones for market. 
raised a good percentage of the chickens hatche 
and bought by giving good care, good feed a 
plenty of water. I fed my chickens grit, charcoal 
good brand of starting and growing mashes, as we 
as good mixed grain feeds bought from the feed 
store. I also gave my chickens plenty of shade « 
hot days, as well as a good place to stay. The 
result was that I had good, strong healthy chicker 

In the garden club I raised cabbage, white onions, 
radishes, okra, lettuce, beans, peas, white Bermud 
onions, tomatoes, pumpkins, 
corn, popcorn, strawberries, stock beets, and pea- 
nuts, as well as several other t gs. I firs. plowed 
the ground, raked it down after manuring and then 
planted the stuff. As the folks did not have a gar- 
den, mine was oftentimes waylaid, as well as giving 
me a little income on the side. I sold onions and 
a few other vegetables, as well as furnishing the 
house many things. 

In both the garden and poultry club my work 
proved very successful and yielded some extra 
money. I found my work interesting and will be a 
club member for the year 1927. 

During 1926 I made a number of winnings at 
state and county fairs with my poultry and garden 
products. They are as follows: poultry, $32.50; 
garden, $5.25; and poultry judging, $7.66. I also 
won $2 for a poultry essay and a three-year sub- 
scription to Successful Farming in a “success” 
story contest for juniors. I sold garden produce, 
corn, poultry and eggs, pecans, and ice cream at 
ball games, to the amount of $147.28. My expendi- 
tures were about $50. 

Besides the above work I have been a club leader 
in this county, having been poultry and pig club 
captain of our district last year. I am a member of 
the white plymouth rock club of America, of the 
Oklahoma state poultry federation as well as the 
Nowata county poultry association.—Penn Couch, 
Okla. 
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RAISING DUCKS 

To Successful Farming: Last spring I decided I 
liked ducks. I laid the case before my father. He 
finally decided to let me get some Indian runner 
duck eggs. After the eggs were set, I was always 
going to look under the hen. Finally the eggs were 
hatched. 

I did not feed the ducklings until they were two 
days old. But I kept plenty of fresh water before 
them. Then I fed them a mash of fine cornmeal 
mixed with.cornbread and milk. When a week old, 
I fed them fine cornmeal with water. I fed them this 
three times a day, but when they were right small, 
I fed them five times a day. When a month old I 
fed them a mash of half bran and half cornmeal 
with water. When two months old I fed wheat and 
corn. Then I had them fat for the early market.— 
Chester Fiscus, Ill 

















GOOD EXPERIENCE 

To Successful Farming: I am sending you a pic- 
ture of my club calf which I fed last summer. 
Perhaps you would like to publish it in your paper 
I have been reading Successful Farming for some 
time and I don’t think it can be beat. I am thirteen 
years old and in the eighth grade. 

Last summer was my first year in club work. I 
fed my hereford steer for a period of about eight 
months. When I started with him, he weighed 570 
pounds and at the end of the period he weighed 
1,145 pounds. I took the best of care of him and 
he was fed a ration consisting of corn and cobmeal, 
linseed oilmeal, bran, oats, shelled corn and alfalfa 
hay. He had water at all times but no grass. 

1 had him at the Macon county fair but I was 
disappointed when we were rained out. I felt sure 
of honors in the hereford class and a close com- 
petitor for grand championship. Altho I did not 
win any medals or prizes, I gained much valuable 
experience and I am not discouraged.—Randall E, 
Decker, Missouri. 


Boys’ and girls’ poultry clubs will find 
valuable helps in Nebraska extension 


Circular No. 1441. Ask the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln for it. 
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THANKS! WRITE AGAIN 


» Suecessful Farming: I have read so many 
ters in the Junior Farm and Club astesautes 
t I am going to write and tell you some of my 
riences in club work. There has, I have noticed, 

but few letters from North Dakota. 

im a club leader of the largest clothing club 
iny club) in Ramsey county and am president 
other clothing club-of older girls. I have been 
ib work two years. During that time I have 
nded two club encampments at Devil's Lake 
tauqua, where I took part in both the pro- 
s given each time. I attended the North 
ta boys’ and girls’ 4-H club achievement 
te at the state agricultural college a year ago 
mber, for being the honorary member from 
ib. At this institute I was elected secretary 
1e following year. Last December I attended 


ist July my sister and I won first place in 
sey county on our demonstration work. We 
nstrated “How to Make a Child’s Dress.” 
yon a trip to the state fair in Grand Forks, 
re we demonstrated but did not win. We are, 
to be, good club memrbers, so we “lose without 
ling and win without bragging.’”” We won a 
number of prizes at the Lake Region state 
it Grand Forks and the Fargo fair on our 
ents entered. 
ttended a convention in Devil's Lake in Feb- 
for club members of the lake region. I have 
speeches at every club meeting or conven- 
ever attended and I cannot or ever will be 
» put in actual words the good I have accom- 
ed in club work. I will graduate from high 
| in June but in all my four-year course I did 
ret what I got out of club work, 
now now I can be a better, more useful person 
p keep the United States a good nation. It 
s “every one to feel they can help better things 
e country in which they live in order to have a 
| nation when they are old enough to help run 
government. We must learn this when we are 
g and in a 4-H club is the only place I've 
nd it 
with my sister, am going to represent our 
“The Stitch-a-Bit Clothing Club,” at the 
Region fair at Devil's Lake in June with our 
| dress demonstration. 
he club I am leader of is the largest one of any 
| in this county. The girls I have are very 
us to learn to do things better and are going 
ive an exhibit of first year club clothes they 
made. 
iere isn't anything you could put in your paper 
ake it better than the club page. Congratula- 
s to you.—Vesta C,. Graham, N. Dak. 


PROFIT FROM CAPONS 
To Successful Farming: I am a senior in high 
ol and have had three years of agricultural 
I enjoy reading Successful Farming very 
h. Last summer I decided to try a bunch of 
ns and got several of the neighbors interested 
During August I caponized 75 young cockerels 
y own when they weighed less than two pounds 
On August 9th I purchased 25 young cock- 
s at 27% cents per pound. At that time they 
ghed two pounds each. 
[hese capons were allowed free range until the 
idle of November when they were confined to a 
se only 10x12 feet with a wire pen of equal size 
ront of the house. I started them on a mash com- 
sed of one part bran, one part shorts, two parts 
n and one-half part tankage. They were allowed 
e run to this until the latter part of December 
en I gradually changed them to a ration of pure 
rn chop and continued it until they were mar- 
ed February 19th. They averaged nearly seven 
inds each and sold for thirty cents per pound— 
rty-two of them. Twenty-five sold for 28 cents 
i the slips sold for 20 cents. 
While these capons stood crowding quite well, 
ink they eecbably would have gained faster 
they had had more room, After paying for the 
[ bought and deducting the feed and labor 
ense and eight cents each for caponizing, I made 
lear profit of $1.16 on each of the 100 capons. I 
my own caponizing and allowed myself the 
1e price which I charged others. I am going to 
inother bunch this year and the neighbors who 
i them last year say they are going to try some 
re this year.—Benton Crabtree, Missouri. 


SOME GOOD HOGS 


To Successful Farming: My father bought a 
irebred poland-china sow. She had eight pigs and 
ised seven to be three months old, then one got 
isoned and died and my father borrowed $13.50 
buy me a pig. I was supposed to have one by 
» first of June, but we got the money too late. I 
1imed two of my father’s pigs as my own. One 
t loose and our neighbor ran over it with a car. 

had only five left and my father shipped three 


to C onye and sold two pigs and the sow to my 
nele 


In December my father bought a purebred 
land-china for $35 and she raised four pigs, one 
ile and three females, and the first of June my 


lub leader weighed a sow for the purebred gilt 


ib. It weighed 31 pounds, and then I put down 


\| the feed I fed to my pigs on the record book, I 


d them oats, four ears of corn, tankage, linseed 
Imeal, one gallon of milk, some swill with ground 
its, salt and ashes mixed, and burnt corncobs. 
ery week I would wash them with dip and I 
led them just before showing 
[ got second on my purebred litter and fourth on 
y purebred and a $4 first prize on litter and gilt, 
i I got $4 premium money on my pigs. I let my 
ther take my male pig in on his cow and my 
g came to $30. My nes sold the other three 


igs for $77.50 and I let him have them and I took 
wo pigs and some chickens instead. I paid my 


ther the premium money that 1 owed on my 
icycle and I got first on my book record, amount- 
ig to $2.—Ray Benson, Iowa 
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Built 
O 
Serve 


Willards are built to give the car owner more for his 
money. And Willards do it every time. The outstanding 
quality the Willard people put into every battery they make 
is the reason why you can be sure of a fuller measure of use- 
fal battery life for every dollar you spend. 








‘a 
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The | The 
Willard ; Willard 
Standard ; Oversize 
Ba ttery Battery 





Serviced to Save. Willard 5-Point Inspection —the service 
we give after the battery is installed in your car—is another reason 
why a Willard Battery lasts longer and serves better. + + 1 
Willard 5-Point Inspection takes but a few minutes of the owner’s 
time— now and then. It is the normal care every battery should 
receive. In short, battery health insurance. 














We service all makes and sell Willards for all cars, en. 


for farm-light, and for radio, too 














Hogs Pulled Pipkin Thru the Hard Years 
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They Improved and Paid For His Farm, Too 


By CLIFFORD FARMER 


OURTEEN years ago Will Pipkin was a farm renter in 
Greene county, Missouri. Now he owns a very produc- 
tive 235-acre farm on the state highway in that same 
county, has a modern farm 
home, a good barn and the 


acre, grown in an old alfalfa field that had yielded very wel 
Each year since Pipkin began farming for himself, he has 
raised from one to four carloads of hogs. Last year the pix 
crop, fed mostly on home grown feed 
brought $6,000. The pigs are grown a 





place well fenced—and is 
out of debt. With hogs, 
yes, he did it with berkshire 
hogs. 

In April, 1904, Pipkin 
married and moved on a 
rented farm. For seven 
years he raised grain—corn, 
wheat and oats—and hauled 
it away to market. He man- 
aged to save a little money, 
enough fo make a small 
payment on a_  143-acre 
farm in 1911. Then, when 
he began farming for him- 
self where he was his own 
boss, he changed his method of farming. Hauling the grain 
to market took the soil’s fertility with it—was not good 
farming, he knew, so he decided to market his grain on four 
feet. He bought some brood sows and started in the hog 
business. The farm had been rented for twenty years before 
he bought it and was in a rundown condition. The 
house had been built of hewn lumber before 
the Civil War and the barn was of logs. 
The fences would not turn a cow, to 
say nothing of his brood sows. It 
was a steep, uphill climb, with the 
mortgage looking bigger. than 
the farm; but it meant that 
most coveted of all possessions 
—a home, a place to call their 
own, so Pipkin and his wife 
linked arms and determined to 
make the grade. The new type 
of farming—with hogs—meant 
a changed crop program. Clover 
was necessary as a hog pasture 
and would also serve as a soil 
builder, so as time went by he 
same to bank on hogs, corn and clo- 
ver as his paying combination. But 
after fattening the first carload of hogs, he 
noticed a difference in the way the pigs grew, 
some gaining much faster than others. His 
sows had been purchased wherever they could be found for 
sale, regardless of breed or type, but among them was one 
good berkshire sow and it was her litter that had led all the 
others in gain. 

Then and there he concluded that if hogs were to pull them 
thru he must have good ones that would 
make quick, economical gains. So he 













Pipkin’s house is modern 


rapidly as possible, being started o 
corn and tankage as soon as they are ol: 
enough to eat. Clover and alfalfa pas 
ture is used in summer and alfalfa hay 
in winter. The pigs are usually sold 
when seven months old and weig! 
around 250 pounds. 

For several years the son, Morris 
now nineteeen, has been an activ 
helper in the farm management, taking 
an especial interest in the berks. It was 
he who persuaded his father a year ago 
last summer to fit and show a carload of 
fat barrows at the American Roya! 
Stock Show at Kansas City. It was their 
first show and Pipkin turned the fitting 
and showing over to his son. Morris applied what he had 
learned at the Missouri agriculture college and when time 
came for the Royal, November 15tlt to 22nd, he had sixty) 
head in the very pink of condition. As soon as he had looked 
over the competition at the show, he wired home: ‘‘Come on, 

Dad, we’re going to win!”’ And win they did- 
first, on 200 to 250-pound carload; first, 
second, fourth and championship o1 
single barrow; first, third, fifth and 
championship on pen barrow, and 
also a silver loving cup for the 
best bred carload. 
Then, when the auction came, 
their champion pen of barrows 
sold for $14 a hundred and the 
carload brought $11—$1,700 
in all—with the market then 
around $9. The prize money 
and the premium the hogs 
brought above the regular mar- 
ket price amounted to $585— 
enough to pay well for the trip 
to the Royal. 
“We like mature sows best,” said the 
elder Pipkin. “They raise more pigs 
and make better mothers. When we find 
a sow that suits us, prolific and a good mother, 
we keep her as long as she will breed. Then we 
select our gilts from the best sows. Our first six sows to farrow 
this spring raised seventy pigs. 

‘Many farmers report that they have lost money on hogs 
in recent years. We keep close tab on our hogs and the farm, 
and not a single year have we failed to make money on them, 
some years more than oth- 
ers, of course, but always 








bought three purebred berkshire sows 
from a neighbor breeder and. a little 
later sent to Indiana for a bred sow. 
This made up the foundation herd, and, 
keeping the best pig from the Indiana 
sow’s litter as a herd boar, he proceeded 
to raise a herd of his own. Last year 285 
head of berkshires went to market from 
his farm, all descendants of these four 
SOWS. 

Wonderful changes have been wrought 
in the last fourteen years on this farm— 
and the hogs have paid the bill. A nice, 
modern bungalow was built in 1921 and 
a short time before a big barn had 
taken the place of the old log one. The 
farm is fenced and cross-fenced with four-foot, hog wire. On 
a little hillside sloping to the south, a dozen farrowing houses 
have been built, each to accommodate two sows. An adjoin- 
ing ninety-two acres was added to the original 143. The once 
gullied fields of thin soil are now growing abundant, profitable 
crops. The corn crop in 1924 averaged ninety bushels to the 











the hogs have shown a 
profit. I think that is due 
to economical care of the 
breeding herd — carrying 
the sow thru the year at as 
little cost as possible to keep 
her in good condition, sav- 
ing big litters and develop- 
ing the pigs rapidly on 
grass, corn and tankage. 

“T think it a mistake to: 
raise but one litter a year. 
We raise two litters and 
ordinarily make as much 
money from the fall litters 
as from the spring pigs. It 
is yery important to keep the herd healthy, too. For that 
reason, we never use a low spot for a feed lot. Our farrowing 
houses and feed lots are high and dry.” 

Pipkin and Son have not specialized in hogs—they use hogs 
to market their farm crops and receive a premium over mar- 
ket prices by so doing. 
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Quality Features of the world’s 
most popular gear-shift truck/ 
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The fam- 
ous Chev 
rolet valve- 
in-head 
motor has 
been made 
even more 
depend- 
le. 














Chevrolet is the world’s most popular 
gear-shift truck because it offers, at amaz- 
ingly low ae scores of quality fea- 
tures not found on any other haulage 
unit in the low price field. 


Included in this list are numerous recent 
mechanical improvements of the utmost 
importance, such as—AC oil filter and 
AC air cleaner to protect the motor from 
excessive wear and to maintain at its 
peak efficiency the smooth, effortless 
power for which Chevrolet’s motor has 


long been famous all the world over. 
Other new features are an improved 
transmission and new gear-shift lever; 
a new and more conveniently located 
emergency brake; crowned fenders; a 
new radiator of greater cooling capacity; 
a new 17-inch steering wheel—and even 
bullet-type headlamps have been added 
to give a distinctive touch of smartness. 


If you want the utmost in commercial 
transportation combined with true econ- 
omy, see the nearest Chevrolet dealer. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY DETROIT, MICH. Division of General Motors Corporation 


1-Ton Truck with Stake Body $680. 
Chassis Complete 


1-Ton Truck with Panel pay 27 95- 1-Ton Truck 
with Cab $610, 1-Ton Chassis $495. %-Ton 


ruck Chassis $395. 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. In addition to these low prices, Chevrolet's 
delivered prices include the lowest handling and fi 


nancing charges availabis. 


























A modern, 3-speed 

transmission provides 

proper gear ratios for 
maximum power. 
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The rugged Chevrolet r 
cule possesses strength rear | 
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we Lee ee = stamina for the heaviest haul nr" 
A husky, 6” channel steel age dutygiving faultless Heavy, extra-leaved, semi-elliptic 
e contributes to long formance w every springs effectively cushion the 
life and performance. condition. load and c‘assis, 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF GEAR-SHIFT TRUCKS 





It’s wear that makes 
vises wobbly. 3-in- 
One reduces wear. 





Saw teeth 
and blades 

won’t rust— 

and saws won’t 
stick when rubbed 
with 3-in-One. 


with 





3-in-One puts more 
speed andeasier oper- 
ation into High Speed 
Bench Grinders. Re- 
duces wear, too. 








Saves Tools 


Alltools last longer when oiled regularly 
3-in-One. 
viscosity to penetrate quickly, stay put - 
and oil perfectly. 
Rubbed on any tool, 
vents rust by penetrating the micro- 
scopic pores, 
film that won’t easily rub off. 


J 
3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Pol ishes 


An oil compound, far superior to any straight 
mineral oil or any cheap lubricating oil.. Try it. 


You'll like it. 

Sold at good hardware, auto accessory, drug, 
grocery and general stores in Handy Oil Cans 
and in three sizes of bottles. 


Ask for “3-in-One” by name. The Big Red 
“One” on the label says, “I’m not a substitute.” 
Don’t accept anything else. 


THREE-IN - ONE OIL CO., 
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It has just the right 










3-in-One_ pre- 







providing a water-proof 





















130 William St., New York, N. Y¥, 


Years of Continuous Service 

















MORE PROFIT IN BALING free ~~ 


saving, Economical, and 


today. 
1302 Ottawa Street 





Bale yourown hay and lyo 


elusive Threader device eliminates b: 
work of twomen. Our Free beck: Making Mere Money 
complete information, pictures, and our Special 30 Day Trial Oiter. rite 


THE THREADER HAY PRESS COMPANY 


ur neighbors’ with the Labor- 

fit-making Threader Hay Press. Ex- 

ie ties and blocks, eens 
the Threader W: ives 


$ : 


Kansas 












Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood whee! to fit 
£2 any farm truck, wagon or trailer. 
Crawler Attachment for Ford or International Tractors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Farm Tractors— 








STROUT’S FARM CATALOG | 


Lowest-in-the-country prices. Many unusual oppor- 
tunities. | Cutler bought a cheap farm, several 
years ago, investing $500; in 1926 he sold $5000 worth 
certified seed potatoes from 6% acres, hasa large dairy 
and is on “‘Easy Street.’ Your free catalog is stamped 
and ready to mail. Just send your name coder. 


STROUT AGENCY, 7-CN South Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


| AGENTS---We Have a Wonderful Combination Brush 


SET for the home. Five pieces. Ten uses. Costs 
less than $3.00. 100% profit. Write 610 Bankers 
Reserve Life Bldg., Dept. 836, Omaha, Nebr. 


PLAYS VaudevilleActs 
and Revues, Min- 


How to Stage a Play 
strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog 
T. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 143 3 CHICAGO 





Dialogs, Monologs, 
Musical Comedies 
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Make-up Goods | 
FREE. 












PASTURE SAVES PIGS’ TIME 


There are five important factors 
reducing the cost of pork product 
which F. B. Morrison, noted feed 
authority at the Wisconsin college 


agriculture, lists as good stock, past 
thruout the growing season, efficic 


supplements for growing pigs, proper fe 
and care for brood sows, and sanitatio1 

“T would not expect,’’ he says, ‘‘to se 
profit made from pigs in Wisconsin or 
any other state without a good pasture 
Pastures provide proteins of the rig 
kind and quality, mineral matter for linx 
and phosphorus, and vitamins for growt 
and health. Since good pastures provid: 
proteins, the protein content of the feed 
mixture can be reduced during the sun 
mer. 

Experiments at the 
show that each acre 


Wisconsin statio1 
of alfalfa pastur: 


when given to fifteen or sixteen pigs 
saves 1,637 pounds of corn and 53s 
pounds of tankage amounting to $5t 


showing that an acre of alfalfa pastur 
for pigs is worth between $3 and $4 pe! 
pig, depending on prices of feeds. 

Alfalfa is perhaps hae = of the best pas- 
ture crops for pigs. A difficulty met wher 
pasturing livestock on it, namely that o 
bloating, is not encountered with pigs 
Alfalfa must not be pastured too closely 
Ranking next to alfalfa as a pasture cro} 
is red clover, closely followed > rape 

Hog raisers frequently complain that 
hogs do not relish rape. Pte: ne to th 
Wisconsin experiments, rape should | 
ten to twelve inches high when the pigs 
are turned on it, and use a field larg: 
enough to more than adequately take care 
of the needs of the growing pigs. Other- 
wise they will eat off the rape too closely 

Another good mixture, in years when 
field pea seed is cheap, is composed of 
bushel of oats, a bushel of peas, and five 
pounds of dwarf essex rape seed. These 
are sowed on an acre of good ground and 
are not pastured until they reach a height 
of ten to twelve inches. 

Next in order is Sweet clover as a 
suitable pasture crop. Where sweet clove 
thrives oiaiiondby, it can undoubtedly 
be used very satisfactorily. However, 
it must be closely cropped, otherwise it 
will grow to be a woody plant which is of 
little value. 

Soybeans are generally not recom- 
mended for hogs. The principal use of the 
soybean plant in Wisconsin is for seed and 
for hay. 

Bluegrass, commonly known as June 
grass, is one of the best early spring and 
late fall pastures, taking care of the needs 
of the hog before we can supply the spe- 
cially seeded pastures. 

Professor Morrison says, “‘pigs fed all 
summer will ordinarily ae cheaper 
gains than pigs carried thru the summer 
without good feed and then fed specially 
well in the fall.”’ 

The Chicago hog market for a twenty- 
year period indicates that the month of 
highest prices is Se ptember. The man who 
can finish his spring pigs by September 
sual gets the top market. In order to 
finish spring pigs by this time, the state- 
ment of Professor Morrison must be borne 
in mind. The pig must then be fed well 
from birth to market time. 

We must remember that for every 
month that we feed a hog, we have the 
maintenance cost plus the gain cost to 
bear. This means that the man who feea: 
his hogs seven months instead of six has 
an extra month’s maintenance to pay and 
the man who feeds his hogs eight months 
instead of six, in order to get them to good 
market weight, has two extra months of 
maintenance costs to bear. 


































From the foregoing discussion, it can 
readily be seen that hogs on pasture, if 
they are to be fattened in the shortest pos- 
sible time, most efficiently, must receive 
some supplement. Corn alone as a sup- 
plement to rape pasture, experiments at the 
sconsin station show, make a daily gain 

88 of a pound. Where tankage was 
led to the mixture, a daily gain of 1.25 
inds was made. This gain shows the 
portance of supplying animal protein 
the hog. In this case each hundred 
inds of tankage saved 400 pounds of 
n 
If growing pigs.can get four to five 
inds of skimmilk daily during the fat- 

ng period, they do not need extensive 
yplements. Barley may be substituted 

corn but it cannot be fed in a self- 
ler. The hog does not appreciate the 
h protein content of the barley and eats 
re tankage, increasing the feed costs. If 
ley is fed, it must be incorporated in 
. mixture. Altho corn and tankage as 
mixture with rape gave good results, 

cost of a summer ration can be de- 
ised considerably if half of the tankage 
substituted by linseed oilmeal. This 
on gave the best gains on pasture 
Hogs on pasture should always have 
ess to salt. Other than that, mineral 
pplements are rarely necessary. If a 
\d balanced ration is fed, the hog ordi- 
rily gets plenty of minerals.—O. A: H., 


A HINGED FENCE 


W. J. Hutchinson of Pottawattamie 
inty, Iowa, has the lower boards of a 
tion of his hoglot fence hung on hinges. 
en while he pushes the section away 
ym the posts with one foot, he can pour 

















e feed into the trough on the feeding 
or just beyond without the pigs inter- 
ring 
When his foot is taken away, the hinged 
tion immediately falls back into place. 
he trough is set parallel with the fence 
nd snugly against it, except that the 
nged part swings clear just above the 
lge of the trough.—G. R. H., Iowa. 


SELECTS GILTS FOR UNIFORMITY 


Ray Sponseller, of Marshall county, 
(Indiana, buys his feeding cattle but he 
ways raises the hogs that follow them. 
le has quite a reputation for raising hogs 
f uniformly high quality and evenness. 
‘The size of litter that she was farrowed 
n isn’t the only thing I look for when pick- 
g out my gilts,” says Sponseller. “I 
eep close watch of the mothers. Some 
{ them farrow large litters and they raise 
high average of pigs but the pigs are 
neven. So in selecting breeding gilts, I 
ck from large litters out of sows that 
e good sucklers and whose pigs are uni- 
rm. I find that all three of these are 
iherited qualities and all three contribute 
) the net money received from the hogs.” 
I. J. M., Ind. 


“The Mineral Feed Problem in Wis- 
onsin”’ is discussed in Bulletin No. 390 
{ the Wisconsin agricultural experiment 
tation. The authors are Hart, Steenbock 
nd Morrison. ._Don’t fail to get this one. 
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Detours hold no terror for those riding in Bosch 
Shock Absorber equipped cars. Ruts and holes 
which cause cars to rise and sway from sudden 
rebounds are all negotiated with ease and comfort 
when Bosch Shock Absorbersare installed. The Bosch 
principle of spring control is simple but scientific— 
control without restraint. Jars and jolts are banish- 
ed, broken springs and rattling parts are prevented. 


That galloping and “wavey” swaying motion caused 
by balloons at certain speeds, even on smooth roads, 
is eliminated. You feel safer, more comfortable, 
your car keeps the road with noticeable steadiness. 
Bosch Shock Absorbers are trouble free—no wear- 
ing parts, require practically no attention and are 
easily adjusted to balloon or high pressure tires. 


Buy lasting shock absorbers—Insist upon 
Bosch Shock Absorbers—at dealers everywhere. 


For Fords (3-point Control Set) complete $16.50 per set 
Medium Cars $15.00 per pair. Heavy Cars $20.00 per pair 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORP. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSCH | 
SHOCK 
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SUCCESS 


THE DE LAVAL MILKER 
IS SIMPLE AND EASY TO OPERATE 





Facts about the . 
De Laval Milker 


1. 6§0,000 cows now milked the 
De Laval Way. 

2. De Laval Milkers now in their 
eleventh year of use. 

3. 83.27% of tke users report 
average saving of 2 hrs., 12 mins. 
per day—saves half the time in 
milking.* 

4. 97.13% of the users say it 
agrees with their cows.* 

5. 99.4% of the users say they get 
as much or more milk with the 
De Laval as by hand milking.* 

6. 9.49% average increase in pro- T 
duction per cow is reported by 
those who claim the De Laval 
Milker increases production.* 

7. 9480% of De Laval users ‘Say 
their milker is easy to keep in a 
clean and sanitary condition.* 

8. Average bacteria count of all 
reporting, 14,542—62% report 
counts of 10,000 and less.* 

9. 96.45% of De Laval users say 
their milker is “the best,” “one 
of the best,” or a “good’’ invest- 
ment, as compared with other 
farm equipment they own.* 


*Based on reports from 1844 De Laval 
Milker users in all parts of the U. S. 
and Canada, 





The pulsator is an example of 
the simplicity of the De Laval 
Milker—only one moving part! 


HE simple design and rug- 

ged construction of the 
De Laval Milker provide 
ample assurance of absolute 
dependability. 

You do not have to be a me- 
chanic to operate a De Laval. 
It is entirely “fool-proof,” for 
there are no adjustments to be 
made —no one can alter its 
action or change the speed at 
which your cows are milked. 













/, Outfits 
/ for any 








See your De Laval Agent 
or write to nearest office 
=———=Dbelow for full information 


The De Laval Separator Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street 
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A WONDERFUL SUCCESS 


“Nothing succeeds like success,”’ they say, but where success is 
constant and increasing there must be some unusual merit back 
if of it. The continued success of the Auto-Oiled 

4 Aermotor is based entirely on ment. It has 
pe 4 been made better and better year after year. 
I * Improvements have been added as experience 
AaG <q) has shown the way. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor 
of today is a wonderfully durable and 
efficient windmill. 

’ The Aermotor Company, more than 12 years ago, 
Ss solved the problem of complete self-oiling for 
windmills in such a way as to make the system 
absolutely reliable. The oil circulates to every 
rt bearing and returns to the reservoir with never a 
failure. There are no delicate parts to get out of order. The double 
gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DES MOINES OAKLAND 








CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 


DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Me ndets 
Make Big Profits With Chinchilla Rabbits. a patent patch for instantly mendimg leaks in all 
Real Money Makers Write for facts. utensils Sample package free. COLLETTE 
CONRAD S, 839 California Bldg.. Denver, Colo MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquir 
thru this department, and their questions wili be 
answered free of charge. Give age and sex « 
animais, ali the symptoms possible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col 
umns are intended to be prepared by iocal drug 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because ir 
many cases reiiable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and ox 
account of being scientifically compounded the 
will give as good results as specifically com 
pounded medicines. Address all communica 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


SORE, CHAPPED TEATS 

A cow’s teats often become sore in sum- 
mer, as well as in winter; tho the causes 
are somewhat different. As milk yield 
shrinks during hot or dry weather, whe 
the grass becomes short, injuries of th: 
teats are sometimes due to the teeth or 
the sucking calf that has difficulty in get- 
ting a full supply. Lacerations by thorns 
briars, thistles or other sharp objects 
including the finger nails of the muilker 
commonly occur and flies tend to infect 
them, or the infection results from lying 
down in some filthy place or wading i 
stagnant water. Sometimes worse wounds 
are caused by the teeth of a dog or by 
barb wire. 

There are many causes, but the impor- 
tant matter is to know just what to do 
when the teats become sore. Some 
remedies thoughtlessly applied may do 
more harm than good. One of these is 
axle grease which has stood uncovered for 
some time in the implement shed and be- 
come fouled with dust or other foreign 
matters. 

Old lard is another objectionable appliea- 
tion for wounds, as is any strong, irritat- 
ing liniment, or a solution of carbolic acid 
or corrosive sublimate that is too strong 
It is always good practice to give such 
wounds and sores immediate attention 
and, so far as possible, not to use a milking 
tube to draw off the milk. Its use may 
cause ruinous garget. 

Delay in treatment invites infection and 
serious complications. Immerse the teat 
for five minutes or more in hot water con- 
taining two tablespoonfuls of boric acid 
per pint. Remove all foreign. bodies and 
snip off ragged bits of flesh or skin. If 
superficial, next dry the wound and simply 
apply a mixture of one part of tincture of 
iodine and two parts of vaseline, repeating 
the application once or twice daily, accord- 
ing to the severity of the condition. 

That ointment has given me splendid 
satisfaction in practice and will be found 
of great value for the class of sores I have 
mentioned. In severe cases give the 
cleansed wound a thoro swabbing with a 
two percent solution of mercurochrome 
and afterward apply the ointment daily.— 
Dr. A. S. 





Protruding Bowel; Worms—lI had a sow pig 
about eight weeks old and its rectum turned wrong 
side out and the projection was about three or four 
inches long and as large as an egg. It bled and kept 
getting worse and I killed the pig. Please tell me 
the cause of this and the remedy, if there is one? 
Where can I get a remedy for worms in pigs?— 
¥.. 3 le. ee 

The pig could have been saved. The protruding 


bowel could have been amputated by a veteri- 
narian Another plan of treatment is to cleanse 
the bowel, tense it by pulling and then scrape thru 
the mucous membrane, down to the muscular 
layer, in a ring, close to the anus. The protruding 
part then retracts into place Irritants in feed Cause 
the condition 

To expel round worms in pigs, feed sloppy feed 
in the morning and at noon, and in the evening 
administer santonin in their slop. The dose is two 
grains for a pig fifteen to twenty-five pounds in 
weight with one grain extra for each additional 
twenty-five pounds of body weight T'welve hours 
later give each pig enough epsom salts in tepid 
milk or water to clear the bowels Divide the pigs 


into lots of f or ten f treatment 
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RAISES BEEF CALVES 
“Quicker turnover in livestock is what 
the farming system of today demands. If 
yu want to keep in the business and run 

a profit, you have to change your 
methods to meet the demand of the time,”’ 
savs J. L. Patton, a deading farmer of 

olumbia county, Wisconsin. ‘‘This means 
‘utting down on the cost of production 
ind applying system to your work as well 
is quicker returns.”’ 

(his farmer applies system to the live- 
stock department of his business and his 
friends will vouch for the success he has 
made. His farm is large enough to handle 
from twenty to twenty-five head of cows 
every year which he keeps to raise baby 
beeves. The cows are high grade, short- 
horns, and he finds it a very good idea to 
cross them each year with a purebred 
hereford bull. 

This cross gets a type that is quick- 
maturing, of good form, and is uniform in 
size and color, all of which are very im- 
portant factors in marketing a herd of 
baby beeves. The calves come about 
March or April and are turned out to pas- 
ture as soon as possible. They are allowed 
to run with the cows during the summer 

\long the latter part of July, usually, he 
starts the babies to eating a little grain 
and by weaning time — which is generally 
1 month and a half before he plans on 
shipping — he has the calves on. a full 
grain ration. The ration is composed of 
whole oats, shelled corn, linseed oilmeal 
ind clover hay. 

In handling his hogs, Patton finds that 
the work is much easier and more efficient 
when you raise two litters a year. The 
work is distributed and better care can be 
given the pigs when they need it most. The 
biggest consideration is to have the hogs 
in proper quarters and keep them in good 
condition. For this latter purpose he 
recommends plenty of soft coal and wood 
ishes and for worms he recommends sul- 
phate of iron or copperas. “Give a hog 
half a chance to be clean,”’ he says, ‘‘and 
vou will find him to be a pretty particular 
animal,’’—G. O. O., Wis. 

PRICES ON PUREBRED HOGS 

Reports to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture covering the sale of 
11,201 purebred hogs during 1926 show 
prices steady to higher than in 1925. 
Duroes, hampshires, polands and chester 
whites are included in the reports. 

In 1923 33.8 percent of sales was below 
$25; 1924, 39.8 percent; 1925, 21.8 per- 
cent; 1926, 19.0 percent. Complete copies 
of the detailed reports may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

INSURING YOUR FAMILY’S 
COMFORT 
Continued from page 13 

Many folks wouldn’t keep house with- 
out a fireplace. In the house pictured 
herewith there is none. The omission, 
however, is only because about a hundred 
dollars was saved by not having one. The 
window in the end of the living room could 
easily be the location for an open hearth, 
with an outside chimney. And two small 
casements, one on each side of the mantel, 
vould admit light and balance the setting. 
Chere could be a pair of open book shelves 
flanking the fireplace to further “home-an- 
ize’’ the family shrine, or fireplace. This, 
to my way of thinking, would complete 
this bungalow to the Queen’s taste. And 
what more can you or I, or a neighbor, 


isk? 





“Food Animals and Meat Production in 
the United States” is the title of Circular 
241-C just issued by the United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. & 

“Cattle Feeding Investigations, 1924- 
25."’ Circular No. 128, Kansasagricultural 
experiment station, Manhattan. 
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WHY is this car 


being run in an 





VERY DAY and every night—summer and 

winter—a General Motors car is being tested 
in this big ice box in the General Motors Research 
Laboratories. 


The temperature can be lowered to 30 degrees 
below zero. Ease of starting, acceleration, gas con- 
sumption, richness of mixture, oil dilution—every 
factor of winter driving can be tested out at every 
degree of temperature. The records are checked 
by General Motors research engineers who send 
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them back to the engineering staffs at the various 
plants. 


This is but one of many ways in which General 
Motors is using its resources to increase the value 
of its cars. And you may buy any General Motors 
car with assurance that next winter it will make 
your driving easier and more satisfactory. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


CHEVROLET 7 PONTIAC 7 OLDSMOBILE 7 OAKLAND 
BUICK + LASALLE + CADILLAC 
GMC TRUCKS + YELLOW CABS, BUSES & TRUCKS 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 
DELCO- LIGHT Electric Plants 
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Erick Erickson knows cultivators. With Moline for 45 years, 
his two sons, Carl and Harry (not in this picture) have 
worked beside him these last twelve years. Nels Hanson 
has been with Moline 37 years, Bert Haret, 16 years. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
For 60 years famous for quality, 
this great company decided to specialize. 
Avastly improved 7wo-Row CUI TIVATOR 


is one result 


OLINE stands to- 

day, as it did 60 
years ago, for honest 
quality and old-time 
craftsmanship. Every 
year since 1865 has seen 
the steady growth of 
Moline reputation. Not 
only in the United States 
are Moline plows recognized as the 
standard of quality, but in Argentina, 
South Africa, Russia, Australia—the 
uttermost ends of the earth. 









ITHEFLYING 
1D UTCHMANJ 


“The most famous 
symbol of fine plows”” 








One of the greatest assets in building 
and holding this good name fcr Moline 


is its large body of loyal, devoted. 


craftsmen— Americans who have 
grown up in our shops with their 
sons working beside them, and old- 
country mechanics who had learned 
their work in long apprenticeship and 
then found greater opportunity as citi- 
zens of the United States. 


Seeking a way to make notable and 
impressive improvement in farm ma- 
chinery, Moline made a sensational 
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decision: to specialize. Never had‘a 
company of its size and position in 
the industry followed such a policy. 
But Moline was determined to make 
finer tillage tools than had ever before 
been offered or thought possible. 
Agricultural experts; modern engi- 
neers, and our great staff of wonderful 
workmen, all co-operated. 


With pardonable pride, we present 
this Moline D cultivator as a direct 
result. It is a marvelous machiné that 
gets more work done, and faster, with 
less work from you. Nouseless parts 
are on it. It is simple, clean-cut, 
long-lasting efficiency. Trussed like 
a bridge, it is unbelievably strong. It 
is light draft and dodges easily. 


Relieved of all meaningless adjust- 
ments, it illustrates perfectly how fine 
old craftsmanship and advanced en- 
gineering, specializing, produce better 
tools for the farmer. Once you see 
this cultivator, no one can talk you 
into getting any other. No substitute 
for Moline tools will ever satisfy you. 








The best dealers 
know the value of specialization 


Everyone knows that concentrating 
and specializing produce tremendous 
improvement, as against the merely 
good-enough results of widespread 
work. So the thoughtful, sincere im- 
plement dealer chooses every tool for 
his farmer-friends on its own merits. 
Knowing that no one company can 


[ENT COMPANY 


TELAGE TOOLS:—PLOWS, HARROWS, PLANTERS, LISTERS, 
08S; FOR ALL TYPES OF TRACTORS AND FOR HORSES:: 


possibly make the best of everything, 
he picks and chooses from all of them. 
That’s the kind of dealer who sells 
Moline tillage tools and carries Moline 
repair parts in stock. What you buy 
from him is a wise investment always. 


Mo .ing ImpLeMENtT Co., Mo.uine, ILL. 
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Larch from the great In- 
land Empire. These «tall, 
slim, straight-trunkéd trees 
growslowly. Asaresult,the 
wood is strong and tough 
for the grain is close-knit. 
Floors of Larch wear 
long and evenly — it does 
not sliver nor shred. Its 
deep russet color and uni- 
form grain give beauty to 
interior finishes, 
Rot-resisting is Larch. For 
coops and pens, for gates 
and sills —wherever lum- 


Western Pine Manufacturers Association 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Manufacturers of 
Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch, Red Fir, White Fir, Cedar, Spruce 
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ber comes in contact with 
the soil—use Larch. The 
natural oils of the wood it- 
self preserve it, protect it 
against fungus action or 
rot. 

Larch from the Inland 
Empire is thoroughly sea- 
soned, carefully milledand 
rigidly graded. Donotcon- 
fuse it with the small larch 
called “Tamarack.” Larch 
is reasonable in price—the 
finest low-cost lumber. Ask 
for Larch by name. 
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farm 2 Centeer—the cost, 
"spendable i litte Gractor that will plow a 12 i 


do your harrowing, seeding, culti- 
— hauling and belt jobs—at a cost of 
only 2 tew cents se bheur. 
cessful pl nod ane behind it. Sold = se 


Seven years suc- 


—one year to pay. 


easy terms 
. fort booklet and low price. 
ENTRAL 


TRACTOR CO. 


THE C ‘ 
21 Central Ave. Greenwich, Obie 













and free gift offer mailed on 
request. World's best mixer, FREE 
batch-a-minute, perfect work. Thou- 
sandsin use. Write today. 

Badger KWIK-MIX Co. 
1001Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Caked bag and sore teats yield readily to treatment 

with Aborno Non-Cake Salve. Relieves congestion, 

stops soreness, softens tissues. Every 

dairy farmer should keep it on hand 

for time of neea. Send 75c for 9 0z. box, 

prepaid—money back if not satisfied. 
Write for valuable cs ae E 


Vete 
ABORNO LABORATORY, 10 Jett Street 
Lancaster, Wisconsin 














18c in Iowa and only slightly 

morein other states for freight. @ 
From Factory to User Direct. | 
AY THE FREIGHT. 


Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 4 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 4 


WE 


Cents a rod for a %-in. 
Hog Fence Freight « 
Prepaid in I'll. and Ind. 


MORTON, ILLS. & 4 











KITSELMAN FENCE 


Ew Low weg Be a Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fone, 
Beect P Gate Wire, Paints and Roofi 
Factory to You. we Pay t the ~~ my ‘I saved $22.40° 
says Geo. E. aren nt . 
Don’t delay, "write vt for F 


KITSELMAN BROS. , Box 220 oat Ind. 

















































Direct from Factory 


—save a lot of money. We pay 
freight. WEARBEST paint is manu- 
factured in one of the best equipped 
factories in the world—EXTRA 
Sot: — fully guaranteed. Sen — 
‘ee Catalog and see the money y 
can save on Paint, also Metal and Roll 
Roofing vanee, Gates, Stee! — 
ire ire, . Hour Servic 
THE BROWN FENCE 6 WIRE Co... 


«id } el LOTSSON | 
| sepasste v 
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Dest. 2226 CLEVELAND, ono 





























OHIO CUTS MARKETING COSTS 


Continued from page 7 
ship cooperatively, 


maybe you don’t 
know. Bill Jimson and Jim Dunkel- 
schmidt, the old line buyers, are not in the 
habit of making their business, public. 

But as nearly as Ohio farmers can figure 
it out, it had been costing them around 
$1.25 a hundred, exclusive of loss from 
shrink. That is, the local buyers would 
pay them that much less than the terminal 
market price, after making allowance for 
shrink. 

Well, sir, in 1921, the first year that 
these Ohio counties shipped livestock 
cooperatively, the average net marketing 
cost, exclusive of shrink, was only 72 
cents a hundred and that figures up as a 
direct saving of $436,376 that first 
year. 

But in 1922 the average cost dropped 
to 67.5 cents a hundred. By 1925 it was 
down to 56.9 cents and the cost in 1926 
was only 52.5 cents—and there is where, as 
already stated, I secured my figure of 
4.4 cents. 

In other words, if it were costing Ohio 
farmers $1.25 a hundred before coopera- 
tive marketing, those farmers who shipped 
cooperatively since 1921, have saved them- 
selves $4,913,232 in the six years. This is 
an estimate. But the actual saving in 
marketing cost from the 1921 figure of 
72 cents, down to 52.5 cents in 1926 makes 
a total saving of $641,911 about which 
there is no guesswork at all. 

These Ohio figures are available because 
since the beginning of the state association 
in Ohio, the county associations have sent 
in monthly reports to Ketner’s office. 
These are tabulated and mailed back to 
the counties monthly. Yearly reports are 
tabulated. Six years of figures by months 
are now on file. 

This gradual reduction in the cost of 
marketing livestock in Ohio has come from 
a number of things. There has to be an 
efficient organization first. Each county 
association that does a year-round busi- 
ness has a county manager who handles 
all shipping from his county, with the aid 
of sub-managers as needed. All counties 
have their books audited at least once, 
most of them twice, a year. A uniform 
system of bookkeeping is used in all 
counties. 

Adequate loading facilities have played 
a part in reducing costs. 

Even more, the trucking in of hogs to 
these concentration yards has been a fac- 
tor in reduction of marketing costs. Per- 
haps twenty counties are now doing this 
more or less. 

Believing that the tendency in livestock 
marketing was to ship direct to the packer 
and also believing that a producer was 
entitled to get pay for his hogs on a basis 
of quality as well as weight, the Ohio 
Livestock C ooperative Association organ- 
ized the Eastern States Company about 
two years ago. 

This subsidiary organization acts as the 
agency thru which most of the livestock 
going direct to packers is handled. In 
1925 the company shipped about $3,000,- 
000 worth and in 1926 it handled the 
sale of livestock valued at $5,040,471. So 
successful has it become that recently it 

was enlarged and producers of Michigan 
and Indiana taken into the organization. 

To illustrate how this direct shipping 
and selling on basis of quality works, the 
figures for an actual shipment of a double 
deck car of hogs show that these were sold 
on February 19, 1927. They came from 
Pickaway county and weighed 25,520 
pounds. 

On that day the top price for hogs of 
this grade were selling at C ‘hicago for 
$12.25, at Cleveland for $12.75, at Pitts- 
burgh for $12.75-$12.85, and at Cincinna- 
ti for $12.75. The Eastern States Com- 
pany bought the hogs at Circleville for a 




















net price there of $12.35 and on the basis 
of their yielding 75 percent warm weight 
when slaughtered. 

The hogs were shipped directly from 
Circleville to an eastern packer, having 
been sold to the packer by the Eastern 
States Company before they were loaded 
at Circleville. When slaughtered, instead 
of yielding 75 percent warm, they actually 
killed out to yield 77.76 percent warm. 
This means that the packer who had 
bought them on yield had received 705 
pounds more of warm dressed pork and he 
paid for that extra amount accordingly 
at the price of $17.26 a hundred. 

To the farmer or farmers of Pickaway 
county who had trucked in their hogs to 
the concentration point, where they had 
been graded, it meant that when their 
check for that car came, it was for $121.68 
more than it would have been, had the 
hogs been shipped to a terminal market 
in the usual way. 

Besides, these Pickaway county farmers 
didn’t have the added expense of freight, 
unloading and loading, feeding, weighing 
and other expenses incidental to going 
thru a terminal market. 

All this helps explain why the average 
cost of shipping the 452 floors of livestock 
shipped cooperatively in 1926 from Picka- 
way county was only 32.4 cents a hundred 
—the lowest average of any county in the 
state. Nine counties average cost of less 
than 44 cents a hundred in 1926. 

Another factor in cutting costs of ship- 
ping livestock is that the Ohio farm 
bureau federation provides a traffic de- 
vartment service which functions to col- 
ect claims for losses in transit and other 
adjustments. 

‘he most recent development in live- 
stock marketing, both in Ohio and else- 
where, has been that of cutting costs by 
paying less for feeder stock. This is now 
Glee accomplished by shipping feeder 
stuff direct from range, or wherever pro- 
duced, to the feedlots farther east. 

This was begun in 1922 when a com- 
mittee of three, representing the Ohio 
Livestock Cooperative Association, went 
west to Colorado, where they bought 
forty-odd cars of stock on the ranges and 
shipped them direct to Madison and 
Fayette counties by special trains at 
fifty cents to a dollar cheaper. The ani- 
mals arrived much fresher and without 
the loss of a single animal in transit. | 
talked with a dozen or more feeders who 
received these and practically every man 
voted the plan successful. 

More cattle were bought and shipped 
the next year but it proved to be too 
difficult for one state to do the buying, at 
such long range. It was not until in the 
past two years, that thru the agency of 
the National Livestock Producers’ Associa- 
tion such direct shipments of feeder stock 
has been revived again in Ohio. 

During 1926, some 12,000 lambs, 3,000 
cattle and 12,000 pigs were brought into 
Ohio in this manner. The pigs came from 
South St. Paul and were shipped in late 
in the year to replace the feed lots de- 
pleted by cholera losses and hasty ship- 
ping to market due to the scare from 
pe Farmers are enthusiastic about 
getting their feeder stock in this manner 
I have heard a number say so quite em- 
phatically.. This movement of feeder 
stock cooperatively may prove to be one 
of the most important phases of the whole 
system. 

All of these various things must be con- 
sidered together in finding out why Ohio 
cut the cost of marketing livestock from 
$1.25 a hundred down to 72 cents and 
then down to 52.5 cents. It’s a story of a 
whole state working together and working 
with other states, that did it 

The significance of it is that a good 
many other states have been quietly 
coming to Ohio within the past year, 
studying the Ohio system, and there are 
signs in a number of states that livestock 
marketing may be gradually made over to 
conform to what has worked out ip Ohio. 
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FREE 10-Day Tube 


Mail the Coupon 














Look for Film 


(Run your tongue across your teeth and you'll feel it!) 


That’s what makes your teeth look “off color.” 


; That’s what invites decay and gum troubles. 


Just accept, please, this remarkable dental test which 
gives “off-color” teeth dazzling whiteness and firms 
delicate gums, removing that dingy film from teeth. 


ITH proper care this way, as| the millions breed in it, and ther, 
urged by dental authorities,| with tartar, are the chief cause of 
you can work a transformation in| pyorrhea and gum disorders. 
your mouth. Old-time methods fail in success- 


Dazzling whiteness will supplant | fully combating it. That's why, re- 
that “off-color” look of your teeth.| 9rdless of the care you take now, 
Your gums will become firm and | Jour teeth remain dull— your gums 
take on healthy coral tint. soft and toneless. 


Please accept a 10-day tube with- New methods remove it, 
out charge to start you. And Picm the Gems 


FILM... the trouble Now, in a new-type dentifrice called 


Pepsodent, dental science has pro- 
Run your tongue across your teeth,| vided effective combatants. Their 
and you will feel a film, a viscous} action is to curdle the film and re- 
coat that covers them. move it, then to firm the gums. 


That film is an enemy to your What you see when that film 
teeth--and your gums. You must] is removed—the whiteness of your 
remove it. teeth—will amaze you. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crev-| Largely on dental _ advice, the 
ices and stays. It absorbs discolora- world has turned to this method. 
tions and gives your teeth that Mail the coupon. A ten-day tube 
cloudy “off-color” look. Germs by| will be sent you free. 
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{ E Mail this for Pat. 1 
| FREE itchy tio §=Pepsadent | 
( THE PEPSODENT COMPANY REG. & ‘ 

i Dept. 1371, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. The New-Day Quality Dentifrice : 
: Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
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How Mat Frost Went Into Dairying 
He Has a Good Herd Now 


By WALTER J. HUNT 


‘VE owned these cows longer than anything else I’ve had in 
thirty-six years of farming, with the exception of one old 
horse that I kept for nine years.” It was Mat L. Frost, 
Black Hawk county, Iowa, speaking as we discussed his herd 
of purebred Ayrshires. With that statement, came a 
partial explanation why the previous fall the state 
extension service had announced Frost’s cows 
the highest record producers for their breed in 
Iowa cow testing associations for the year. 
Twelve cows that had finished a full year 
of test association work had averaged 
318.18 pounds of butterfat and 7,901 
pounds of milk. The value of each cow’s 
product averaged $169.13 and the return 
above feed costaveraged $102.29 perhead. 
It was evident that a deep interest in 
his herd had a real bearing on the 
profits that it was returning to him. A 
hint of this had been gleaned when I 
chatted on a previous occasion with Mrs. 
Frost and Louis, the youngest son who is 
at home and who has a lot to do with Ayr- 
shires before and after school hours. 
“Sometimes I say that nearly all 


balanced ration, the herd of forty head does not use that much 
oats in a year. And the production is much greater. 

The scrubs were not profitable and there was no pride in 

ownership. At the time that Frost bought them, he had a 

purebred Ayrshire bull and a cow of the same breed 

which he had selected when in search of a bull to 

use with the milk cows that he anticipated pur- 

chasing. He went into dairying with little ex- 

perience in that type of farming. It didn’t 

take long to prove that the Ayrshire cow 

and some grades of the same breed that he 

got a little Iater were doing better than 

the others. Frost realized that he should 

have selected cows at first that had some 

milking qualities back of them—inherent 

ability to produce at a profit when given 











I hear now is talk about those 





cows and how they should be fed,” 
Mrs. Frost said laughingly. The 
whole family is interested in them, 
and we all like good cattle.” 

How different this was from a 
few years before when the Frost 
family moved to the 80-acre farm 
which they own and operate and 
which has become known in its 
own locality as a home of cattle of 









































In the circle is shown Rosebud Gladys, one of 

Frost's cows with a record of 325 pounds of butter- 

fat in one year. Directly below her is Bauken Iris 

with a record of 380 pounds of butterfat. 

Lessenessock Carlton is at the right. She hasa 

record of 508 pounds of fat. Louis Frost is shown 
below with his club heifer 


reasonable care and a properly balanced feed. 

Then the tuberculosis test came along. Frost 
considers that in addition to getting the disease 
off his place, the test did him another good 
turn. It took those unprofitable eows. There 
were a few of them that escaped the test, but 
these soon were sold. The herd was reduced to 
just a few head. The purebred Ayrshire bull 
reacted. He had been purchased with no par- 
ticular regard for production of his dam or his 
sire’s ancestors. None of his descendants are 
now in the herd. 

To get a fresh start after the tuberculosis 














test, Frost looked around for some more cows. 





the red and white dairy breed. Frost had decided to give up 
farming and he accordingly moved to town. Finding, how- 
ever, that to his nation it was no place for a family, he decided 
to move to the small place and try cows. 

Many experiences of which he had not even dreamed were 
to come. One of the first was scrub cows. Some of them 
didn’t look so bad. Prices were high then and unscrupulous 
cow scalpers were numerous. These scalpers bought up the so- 
called cows and thru public auctions pawned them off on the 
people who wanted to get started in the milking business. A 
large majority of these animals had no right to be producers 
and many turned out to be failures. They were of no particu- 
lar known breed or elassification. 

On moving to the farm again in 1920, Frost bought some of 
these cows, several at good prices. He wished to get stocked 
up quickly with a herd so the revenue would begin to come in. 
Sut it didn’t turn out that way. Those cows were not built 
to make feed into plentiful supplies of milk, apparently. In 
one winter a herd of twenty-three, made up largely with what 
proved to be counterfeits, consumed 1,500 bushels of oats, a 
silo full of silage and a barn full of hay. Under present meth- 
ods at the Frost farm, with alfalfa hay to feed and a better 


Since he was no longer a young man, he didn’t 

like the prospect of getting a few head as a 
foundation and building up a herd over a period of years. His 
alternative was to procure some good cows that would be in 
production relatively soon, and they had to be bought as rea- 
sonably as possible. 

By this time he knew more what he wanted in a herd sire, 
and during 1921 he purchased Orchard Home Pride, an Ayr- 
shire calf that he had seen-at the Dairy Cattle Congress in 
Waterloo. It had been possible to observe the dam of the bull 
also at the dairy show. The dam and two of her sisters had 
yearly records averaging more than 19,000 pounds of milk and 
742 pounds of butterfat. The calf was of good type and Frost 
believed it would be a good one for an average working herd. 
This belief proved to be true, and the original price was not 
out of the way, either, I was assured. 

A little later Frost bought nineteen purebred Ayrshire fe- 
males at a dispersal sale when he learned they could be pur- 
chased right. He made arrangements for the investment, and 
took them home. Fourteen head were in milk. Three or 
four females were bought afterwards, and from that founda- 
tion the herd has been built to forty head, where it is the aim 
to maintain it for the eighty-acre farm. Grades were gradually 
sold off until only purebreds remain. 
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Don t be diverted from 
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Extra safety made possible 
by Engineering Leadership 











The Whippet is the only light four- 
cylinder car regularly equipped with 
4-wheel brakes. Year after year at the 
National Automobile Shows the number 
of chassis shown with four-wheel brakes 
has been steadily increasing. In January, 
1927, over 86% of those exhibited had 
4-wheel brakes. The Whippet with 


4-wheel brakes is more modern than 








any other light four-cylinder car. 


In addition to this greater safety, you 
get fuel economy that no other light car 
can offer... and superior beauty oflow 
graceful body lines .. . and more leg- 
room than in any other light car. 


These features, plus many others, con- 
tribute to the Whippet’s Engineering 
Leadership in the light car field. 
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$ WHIPPET & GOA ea 
Touring $625; Roadster $695: Coupe $625; Sedan $725; Landau 
$755; rs. b. factory. Dealers offer convenient terms. Prices 


and specifications subject to change without notice. Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 
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FEWER Fordson repairs 
VIORE work done 


LESS idle days 


heat-tested “film of protection” 


\FTEN, when you pour bargain oil into the crankcase of your 

” Fordson, you’ve really heaved a monkey-wrench into the 
machinery. For cheap oil, like a shiftless hired hand, often quits 
when the going gets rough. And when oil quits, so does a trac- 
tor. That’s why it pays to learn how tractor oils work ; why many 
oils fail; and how one oil safeguards the Fordson engine from 
deadly heat and friction. 


Oil in action is a tissue-thin friction; to withstand heat 100 
Jilm, fighting for its life and degrees hotter than the hottest 
the life of your engine. Heat, friction spot in your Fordson. It is 


searing, scorching heat attacks the Veedol “film of protection”. 
that film. And tearing, grinding 


“oh : fou can prevent costly Fordso 
friction threatens it. You yen t costly Fordson 


breakdowns by always using 
Veedol Special Heavy, the Veedol 
oil which is scientifically designed 


A film of ordinary oil soon breaks 
up and burns. Through the shat- 


tered film hot metal chafesagainst . 4. ‘ : 
= for Fordson use, You can buy this 


hot metal. A piston seizes, a. ‘. m 
in convenient 15, 30 and 50 gal- 


bearing goes; the engine is dam- ; f Jeal h 
aed: Couns teedien ii tite. on drums rom any dealer who 
displays the orange and black 
The “film of protection” Veedol sign. Always ask for 


: ’ : Veedol Special Heavy by name. 
But Veedol forms a film that ' i a 


does not break up or burn. It is Tide Water Oil Sales Corpora- 
an oil-film perfected by TideWater tion, New York City. Branches or 
engineers to resist destructive warehouses in all principal cities. 





NT ’, In your Ford car or Ford truck be sure to use 

* Veedol Forzol, the oil made for Fords exclusively. 

It gives 8 definite economies in operation and keeps your 
car on the road and out of the repair shop. 
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COOLING TANK 


Keeping milk and cream sweet in sum- 
mer is a troublesome problem on many 
farms. The result is, ultimately, that the 
farmer who produces sour milk stands a 
loss. These losses may easily be avoided 
thru better methods of handling milk 
On the farm of Nels Olson, Black Hawk 
county, Iowa, there has never been a 
complaint of sour milk or cream in many 
years. “After I learned how to take care of 
the milk,” said Olson, ‘‘I never had any 
more trouble. The important thing, and it 
is the most important, I think, is to cool 
the milk immediately to the temperature 
of the well water. This should be around 
60 degrees, but not above. 

“I have found that the best way to 
handle the milk was to provide a tank 
large enough to hold all the cans. The one 
I have now is near the well and the water 
is pumped into it direct from the windmill 
As the water is pumped, it passes thru this 
cooling tank to the stock tank nearby. 
This insures a continuous supply of cool 
water around the milkcans. 

“The cooling tank is three feet long, 
two feet wide and two feet deep. I had a 
‘heavy tank made in these dimensions and 
then I built around this a wooden box by 
using two thicknesses of one-inch boards. 
The lid is built in the same way. The ex- 
pense of the entire tank was less than $10. 
On the average farm of this section it is 
= most practical way of taking care of 
milk.” 

On some farms it may not be possible 
to have running water pass thru the cool- 
ing tank. Where this is not practical, the 
cooling tank may still be used if it is filled 
during the hot weather with cold water in 
the mornings and evenings. 

In some places it is a common practice 
to set the milkcans in a cool cellar or cave 
Where the temperature is low enough this 


























Olson's cooling tank 


method will give satisfactory results, pro- 
vided there are no bad odors present. But 
it should be remembered that water has 
the property of cooling milk sixty times 
faster than air. Some creameries make it 
one of the requirements that their patrons 
use some kind of a cold water cooling 
tank. In the case of many creameries in 
northwestern lowa, most of the patrons 
use either homemade coolers or tanks that 
have been furnished to them at cost by 
the creamery. 

The first requirement in producing a 
good dairy product is to keep it clean 
The second is to cool it immediately after 
milking, and to keep it cool. Warm milk 
should never be mixed with cold milk. 
These simple rules are the requirements of 
all first-class creameries, and of dairy 
establishments everywhere.—A. A. B., 
lowa. 


GUERNSEY PRICES 

Reports to the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture covering public and 
private sales of 3,086 purebred guernseys 
showed prices about steady as compared 
with 1925. Complete details may be ob- 
tained by writing the bureau of agricul- 
tural.economics, Washington, D. C. 

The International Dairy Goat Record 
Association was recently organized with 
5,000 members. The temporary secretary 
is P. E. Clement, University Place, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

















SOYBEANS FOR LATE PASTURE 


Soybeans have come to play a promi- 
nent part in making up the rations on 
many dairy farms both as a source of hay 
and to furnish a protein rich feed to com- 
bine with corn, oats and other homegrown 
concentrates. Delbert Snyder of Marshall 
county, Indiana, used them to supplement 
his winter ration, allowing the iol to 
harvest their own feed. he field had 


been planted to corn and soybeans which | 


was cut for the silo but quite a portion of 
the beans were left on the ground. The 
herd pastured a few hours each day and 
judging from the increase in production 
shown by the testing association record, 
the practice was an economical one. 
Forcing cows to gather even part of their 
feed from pastures during the winter 
season is not a practice that can be recom- 
mended generally, however. 

During the month of December, 1925, 
Snyder fed soybean hay, corn fodder and 
a grain mixture of 400 pounds ground 
corn and 200 pounds of ground oats. The 
herd seemed to enjoy wandering around 
the pasture a few hours each day, so in 
January it was decided to turn the cows 
into the corn and soybean field and see 
what effect it would have on production. 


The soybean hay was discontinued and | 
the daily allowance of fodder somewhat | 


reduced. To provide the protein, because | 


the unharvested plants had lost a large 

art of the leaves by this time, a little 
inseed oilmeal and cottonseed meal 
were added to the corn and oats. The 
same nine cows were on test the two 
months so all difference in milk and fat 
produced was due to a difference in the 
ration. A comparison of the record for 
the month before the herd was pastured 
on the soys as well as the time this crop 
was tried out as a winter pasture crop 
follows. 








Income 











Milk | Fat Feed | over 
Month Ibs. Ibs. Cost | Feed 
Cost 
] Lj eae 
December... . 4,564 224.1 | $51.89 | $69.71 
January 5,316 | 274.8 | 51.85 | 95.27 
aa —j|———_| panei ad 
Increase. . 752 50.7 $25.56 
Decrease... .. |$ .04 





It is not intended that these results 
should induce dairymen to plant soybeans 
with the idea of using them for pasture 
during the winter months. When the 
crop * not been completely harvested, 
however, the feed remaining has a value 
in the ration and should not be overlooked. 


In some cases the soybean hay was cut | 


but could not be sufficiently cured to put 
in the mow. This legume stands a great 
deal of weathering and still is superior to 
non-legume roughage for dairy cattle. 
Even tho it is dark in color and the leaves 
largely shattered off, it is much better 
than corn fodder.—G. A, W., Ind. 


THE TESTER WAS ACCURATE 


“Does the cow tester do his work care- 
fully?” is a question which often comes 
up in the minds of cow testing association 
members. 

August and Charles Guse, members of 
the Augusta association of Wisconsin re- 
port that they did semi-official testing 
while they were members of a cow testing 
association. The official record of one cow 
in class D showed a production of 433 
pounds of butterfat, while the cow testing 





association yield was 429 pounds of fat. | 


Surely such an accurate check indicates 
the efficiency of the cow testing associa- 
tion system.—O. A. H., IIl. 


Burke Fryslan Waldorf, an aged Hol- 
stein cow, recently finished a 365-day 
record of 23,046 pounds of milk containing 
803 pounds of butterfat. 
and is owned by lowana Farms, Scott 
county, Iowa. 
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“WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


740 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


—E 


Regulation of 


Rates and 
Railway Service 


Railway rates are subject to govern- 
ment regulation, while prices of most 
commodities are fixed by supply and 
demand. 


Persons in an increasing number of 
industries are disposed to ask for regu- 
lation’ of rates especially to help them. 
Some who travel much seek abolition 
of the passenger “surcharge” for extra 
service in sleeping and parlor cars. 
Members of the miners’ union have 
petitioned for lower rates on union than 
non-union coal to offset the difference 
in prices caused by the higher wages 
paid in union mines. 


The price of grapes, having been de- 
pressed by a great increase in their 
production, the growers, in some terri- 
tories, are, for this reason, seeking re- 
ductions in grape rates. It has been 
claimed that reductions in rates on other 
farm products should be made because 
of low prices. 


Rates should be regulated in accor- 
dance with the rights and needs of both 
the railways and their patrons. Rates as 
a whole must be sufficient to enable the 
railways to earn a fair return, or they will 
become unable to render their present 
good service. Rates as a whole will not 
be sufficient if, for many kinds of service, 
they are made unremunerative because 
of price conditions for which the rail- 
ways are in no way responsible. 


Average railway rates in this country 
are the lowest in the world. If rates on 
particular commodities, or for long hauls, 
seem high, it is because the cost and value 
of the service rendered for them are high. 
Rates fixed regardless of the cost of trans- 
portation would cause a deterioration of 
service that would be disastrous to all 
railway patrons. 
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Two cans satisfactory for 
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To Know Auto Lamps: 


‘You can tell no more about an auto 
lamp by just looking at it than you 
c)uld about a watch by just looking at 
it—xnless you look for the mark of the 
maker. 

MAZDA Lamps cost you no more 
than other lamps which look much 
like them—so why not have one ac- 
knowledged standard? And your dealer 
will give you a little metal kit, to keep 
your “spares” in. 

- FF 


T= Mazpa mark on a lamp certifies that 
it was made under MAZDA service—with 
all the advantages of design and manufacturing 
developed by the Research Laboratories of 
General Electric Company. Thus MAzDaA is 
not the name of a thing, but the mark of a 
Service; and only lamps whose makers are 
entitled to that special service are or can be 
marked MazpDa. 
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DRY, WARM FLOORS 


Oftentimes a plain concrete floor is cold 
and damp. A dry, sanitary warm floor is 
desirable. This may be secured in three 
simple ways. First: by using roofing be- 
tween the concrete base and top courses. 
Second: by painting the base course with 
pitch or waterproofing, then finishing with 
a top course. Third: by using a combina- 
tion tile and concrete floor. Concrete is 
cold because it conducts heat from the 
animals and cold and moisture from the 
ground underneath. 

In the first method the floor is laid in 
two courses. The base course is laid in 
the usual manner and made fairly smooth 
with the shovel. It is allowed to harden 
enough to bear a man. A good quality 
roofing is laid overlapping one-half width 
of roofing strip. If concrete base is soft, 
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Combination tile and cement 


roofing will break thru in tracks. The 
top course is now applied about 1!4 to 2 
inches thick, so it will not break. Poultry 
netting or wire fencing laid on roofing will 
reinforce and improve the floor. 

When waterproofing paint or pitch is 
used between courses, the first course is 
applied as in the first method but is al- 
lowed to set and become thoroly dry. The 
water proofing is painted on in two or 
more coats until the base is well covered. 
The top course is applied as in the first 
meth 

Hot pitch—the same material used in 
roofing and road repair work—is scrubbed 
on in two or more coats. When the pitch 
sets, the top course is applied as before. 
This is a good method for crib floors. 

The combination has proved quite satis- 
factory for warm, dry floors. The excava- 
tion is first made and four to six inches of 
cinders or gravel filled in and tamped 
firm. Spread one inch of sand over this 
fill and rake until level. This serves as a 
cushion for hollow blocks. The blocks are 
now laid .on this closely together and 
tamped lightly with a board until level. 
Spread three-fourths inch of rich cement 
mortar (one’ part cement to three parts 
sand) and float or trowel to desired sur- 
face. Allow slope for drainage. 

Ordinary hollow building tile are usually 
used. If seconds can be secured, a great 
saving can be made. ‘The seconds are 
culls such as warped, cracked, spoiled and 
underburned blocks. They may be pur- 
chased at a lower price than firsts. 

When building a floor, select a porous, 
dry soil and keep finished floor six or more 
inches above ground surface. If the site is 
damp, it should be well tiled before build- 
ing the floor. The blocks should not be left 
exposed open at the ends so rats will har- 
bor in them. The foundation usually en- 
closes the entire area. If it does not, build 
a curb about the floor.—W. A. F., II. 


DAIRYING IS NO CIRCUS 

You may tame a lion by beating him, 
and it is equally possible to beat the 
resistance out of a cow; but, if you beat a 
cow, you won’t get much more milk from 
her than you would from a lion.—O. W 
Meier, county agent of Lincoln county, 
Missouri. 














RELIEVING BLOAT 

In mild cases where the bloated animal 
can still walk, driving it a quarter of a 
mile will sometimes be effective. A rope 
smeared with axle grease or tar placed 
like a bit in the mouth is also helpful say 
veterinarians with the United States 
bureau of animal industry. The bad taste 
makes the animal chew, which ‘brings up 
the gas. Tie the rope in the mouth and 
back of the horns or ears 

Tapping with a trocar and cannula 
should be done only by a skilled veteri- 
narian and then as a last resort. Knife 
cuts in the flank made by inexperienced 
persons are cruel and may result in fatal 
inilection As soon as the animal is re- 
lieved, give it a good purgative. 

Prevention is the best solution of the 
problem: Limit the time cattle are allowed 
on fresh pasture until they become accus- 
tomed to it \ liberal feed of dry hay each 
day before turning on green pasture may 
save heavy loss. 


ONE DOLLAR MAKES TWO 

“How about your cows?” I asked Glen 
‘Thompson, Wayne county, Ohio. “I am 
building up a herd of purebred Guernseys. 
Want to see them?” Of course, I wanted 
to see them. I am always ready to look at 
a herd of good Guernseys or any other 
first-class livestock. As we went amongst 
the cows I remarked, “They certainly look 
like workers.” Quickly he replied, ‘“They 
are workers. They produced $135 apiece 
for us last year.”’ 

\gainst the wall near the milking stalls 
on a swinging arm hung a pair Of dairy 
scales, ‘Here’s one oi the secrets,’ I 














Thompson is proud of her 


thought. So I asked, “Do you use these 
scales?’ “Yes. We weigh the milk from 
each cow and we weigh the feed. Those 
scales are worth a lot to us. They enable 
us to weed out the low producers and the 
unprofitable ones. Then I feed each cow 
one pound of grain for each three pounds 
of milk she produces. There has been a 
big improvement in average production 
and a cheapening of feed costs since I 
began to use the scales. 

“Another thing which has increased 
production and cheapened costs has been 
the use of feeds of the best quality. I have 
been using our farm grown feeds for the 
horses, hogs, sheep and chickens and have 
bought a mixed grain feed for the cows. I 
have had opportunity to buy a feed con- 
taining sixteen percent proteim or other 
feeds containing as high as thirty-two 
pereent. I have found that the thirty-two 
percent is the most economical and most 
efficient.’ Besides the prepared dairy feed, 
the cows live on clover hay and corn fod- 
der in winter. These are largely fed in a 
big rack in an open shed. 

In 1925 Thompson made $2.02 for each 
dollar’s worth of grain used on his farm.— 


H. E, M., Ind. 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 

Prices on purebred brown swiss cattle 
were steady to higher in 1926. This con- 
clusion is based on reports covering the 
sale of 270 animals. Complete details are 
available from the bureau of agricultural 
conomics, United States department of 
agriculture. Washington, D. C. 
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R. R. RAIL DESIGN STEEL 


POSTS 


SATII 
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Banner Steel Posts are not 
affected by frost. Your fence 
is grounded wherever asteel 
post is used and danger to 
your stock from lighting is 
greatly reduced. With Ban- 
ner Steel Posts the fence 
line can be burned off every 


H year, thus getting rid of 
: weeds, insects and rubbish. 
The clean farm grows the 


best and biggest crops and 








City, St. Paul, Oklahoma City, B 
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Other Sales Offices: Chicago, New York, B 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
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It’s Easy to Build 
Fences with Posts Like These 


In the spring of the year when there are new fences to be 
built, with a hundred and one other jobs to be done, 
Banner Fence Posts will save you time when it is most 
needed. Banner Posts can be set up in a few minutes. No 
holes to dig, no tamping and no staples to buy. Note the 
big features which are exclusive in Banner Posts and 
which mean so much in extra service. 


CAll Banner Steel Fence Posts are made of railroad rail design with 
heavy backbone reinforcing. They are made of NEW STEEL and are 
GUARANTEED ¢o give the equal of or longer service than any other 
steel fence post of same weight which is used under similar conditions. 


! Banner Steel Fence Post GUARANTEE 


Any buyer who will show that Banner Posts, purchased through his 
dealer, have failed to give this service, will be supplied by us with new 
posts, free of charge and without delay. 


with the least labor and ex- 
pense. See our dealer in 
your community. He has 
Banner Posts in stock for 
quick delivery. Banner 
Fence Posts may be used 
with any brand of fence but 
for best results, ask your 
dealer to supply you with 
American, Royal, Anthony, 
U.S., National, Monitor or 


Prairie brand fence. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
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BEMIS 


The Standard Seamless 
SEED BAG of America 


Wear-wear-and more wear. That’s 
what you want in a seed bag. 
That’s what you get in Bemis A 
—~ the extra heavy Seamless Bag 
with the exclusive overcast bot- 
tom. Bemis A’s last longer and 
make more trips for you because 
they’re tightly woven in our own 
mills from tough, long staple cot- 
ton. Each bag is full size and 
guaranteed 16-oz. weight. 


Because Bemis A Seamless Seed 
Bags outwear ordinary seamless 
bags, they cost much less in the 
long run. Buy and ship your seeds 
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in Bemis A’s. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


Quick Shipment From These Bemis Factories 
St. Louis Indianapolis 
Minneapolis Memphis 
Omaha Kansas City 
New Orleans Seattle 
San Francisco Ware Shoals, S. C. 


Houston 
Brooklyn 
Buffalo 
Wichita 
Winnipeg 
KR920 
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Brings you any size New Ratterf 
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earns its == a »st and more before you 
te Lowest Prices and pay- 
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“ai Baldi BOVER MFG. co. 
2101 Warshall Bivd. Chicage, Wl. 
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RAISING DAIRY CALVES 


Some of the best dairy calves ever 
grown on the farm of Henry Brandt and 
Sons of Mills county, Iowa, were kept 
with feeder steers in the drylot. After the 
calves were well started, or when they 


in the lot. One might imagine that injury 
would result but it did not,and the calves 
learned to eat and drink thru the example 
set by the mature animals. ‘“‘We never 
had a better lot of calves,’ one of the 
Brandt sons told me, “and after the steers 
were finished, we turned those calves into 


| the cornfield that was being hogged 


down.” 
Dairy calves on the Brandt farm are 


| taken away from their mothers when they 
| are only twenty-four hours old. They are 
given whole milk for a little while, and 


then gradually brought to a liquid ration 
er powdered milk, red dog bran, 
bloodmeal, oatmeal and oilmeal. Hay 


| 
| 


| were about a month old, they were turned | 





and shelled corn and oats are kept where | 


they can always help themselves. The 
young calves are not as a rule allowed to 
run on grass as this may cause scours. 
Taking the calves away from the cows so 
soon is a good thing for both cows and 
calves, say the Brandts.—G. R. H., Iowa. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 15 


the capital city was called Oslo and it was 
retained as a residence of the kings of 
Norway until the fourteenth century. The 
city was built of wood and four or five 
times during those early days it was nearly 
destroyed by fire. 


stroyed the entire city. 





In 1624 came the great- | 
| est conflagration which practically de- 


At that time a Danish king by the name | 


of Christian IV was the ruler of Norway 
and he rebuilt the city on a new site and 


thus the name of Christiana came into | 


being. Since Norway became an inde- 
pendent nation there has been talk, at 
times, of taking the old name. In 1924 
this idea took definite shape and the 
National Assembly decided 
whelming majority to change the name 
back to Oslo, to take effect January l, 
1925. 

I was very much interested in Oslo. It 
is very much like an American city, more 
so than any other European city that I 
know. 
skies into Oslo and see its wide, well- 
paved streets, its substantial buildings 
five or six stories high, its splendid trans- 
portation system, its well-equipped uni- 
versity with beautifully kept grounds, you 
could hardly be made to believe that you 
were in « European city. 

The people of Oslo are well dressed, well 
educated and cultured people. They look 
like American people and their customs 
are similar to ours. They are smiling and 
courteous to each other as well as to 
strangers. Their manners are much like 
ours but I did not like their food. For 
instance, they eat fried eggs cold and I did 
not have a single meal in Norway that I 
really enjoyed. 

bey mn these Norwegian folk work, they | 
work and when they play, they play, but 
their play would be work to most people. 
Their national sport is skiing, and, of 
course, winter is their happy time. These 
lines are written at the time the skiing 
derby is on at Holmenkollen. This is a 
high hill about a half-dozen miles from the 
heart of Oslo. 


yxy an Over- | 


If you were to drop down from the | 





Perhaps forty thousand people are 
gathered at Holmenkollen on the greatest 
day. While many reach this place by bus 
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The Portable 


HINMAN 
MILKERS 


The Hinman 
Gas Engine Milker 
e The Hinman 
Electric Milker 


Here are two machines you ought 
to know more about! 

Complete milkers—power and all 
—ready to go to work for you the 
minute they arrive. 

So light and compact, you can eas- 
ily lift either machine—roll 
them anywhere—turn in 
narrow spaces. And you 
ought to see them do that 
milking job! 

Power? Hardlyanything. Clean- 
ing? These are milkers you can 
keep clean—with ease. Depend- 
able? Valve chamber guaranteed 
for life of machine. These are Hin- 
man milkers—the machines that 
have helped dairymen earn better 
profits for 19 years straight! 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


You want to know more about 
these Hinman Portables. 

If you have electricity—write for 
catalog and information on Elec- 
tric Portable. 

If you haven’t electricity, 
write for catalog and infor- 
mation on Gas Engine 


Portable. Address 


HINMAN 
MILKING 
MACHINE 
co. 
30th St. 
Oneida, 





SEPARATOR 


Brand new models, vastly improved. N 
Unexcelied by any in World for close ==> 
skimming, easy turning and conven- 
fence. Ouick cleaning Bow! is Sani- 
ay marvel. Skims warm or cold milk. 
es thick or thin cream perfectly, = 
Seven sizes, from 850 Ib. to one-cow size, 
PROMPT SHIPMENT FROM POINT NEAR 
YOU. Factory prices as low as $24.95.|| ¢ 
Easy Monthly Payments low as $2.20. 
Write for FREE Catalog 
Tells about our sensational money Saving 
offer; our low prices, free se icine and 
mew models, Write for it TODAY 
American Separator Ge- 
Box 2-J, Bainbridge, N.Y., 
— 2-J, 1929 W. 43d St., Chicago, Ill. 








POWER MILKER 


COMPLETE To tse 


Tro ws 


Milk 2 to 4 cows at a time—18 to 40 an hour. 
Clean, convenient. Easy to use. Sold on 30 
days Free Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. & 
Comes With 2 H. P. Engine or Electric wotor 
—_ to use When uncrated--no installation cost--no pipes -no 
7 mm Special equipment needed ves the 
= [] work of 4 milk hands. Self-cleaner. 


: — -, Free Book cirfroctica The 
‘2 a8 bad Truth About Milkers." Comple te 
ale ft i *y With pictures. Write today 
we 


OTTAWA MFG. co. 
A3222McGee Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


222White Street, Ottewa, Kans. 
Man's Corn harvester poor Man's price 
Only $25, with bund!e tyine attachment. 
FREE catalog showing pictures of Har 


ees VOSter. Process 5. F. Co., Salina, Kans. 


Puts it to 
work for 











or trolley, yet the largest number walk. | 
A six-mile walk is nothing for the young 
folks. The king and royalty all go to this 
derby. The Holmenkollen Leap is more 
than a hundred feet down and over a great 
precipice. If the sportsman lands on his 
feet and does not fall he is a hero. 

One of the most interesting sights in 
Oslo is the old Viking ship which is kept 
in a building on the university campus. It 
was dug out of the clay in an old river bed 
north of Oslo. It is about seventy-seven 
feet long and sixteen feet wide. The solid 
oak timbers of which it was made more 
than eleven hundred years ago are in a 
fair state of preservation to this day. 

When the farmer found this old vessel 
as he was digging a well, he at once went 
to Oslo and told the people of the university 
of his find. Men were sent at once and 
the result is the ship on the campus today, 
It is quite certain that this was a royal 
ship as they found with it the things that 
were generally buried with a king. 

It was a ship like this upon which the 
Norwegian Vikings crossed first to Iceland 
and then to America five hundred years 
before Columbus landed at San Salvador 
This Viking was named Leif who was a 
son of Eric the Red. He established a 
settlement on American soil which was 
called Vineland, which means “Happy 
Land.” 

While all religions are tolerated in Nor- 
way, yet the Kvangelical Lutheran church 
is endowed by the state and its clergy 
nominated by the king. Education is 
compulsory up to fourteen and there is but 
little illiteracy 

I was much interested in a visit to the 
Royal Palace grounds which are near the 
University. These grounds are well kept 
and yougetglimpses of militarism when you 
visit them. Soldiers march back and forth 
in front of the palace with the regularity of 
clockwork. Altho there may not be an 
enemy within a thousand miles, yet these 
soldiers are on the watch all the time 

Perhaps the greatest asset to Norway 
at the present time is her immense water 
power which is estimated from fifteen to 
thirty million horse power. No other 
country except our own has possibilities 
to compare with it. Great hydro-electric 
power plants are rapidly coming into 
being. Already a hundred and twenty- 
five thousand men are employed in this 
industry and as yet it is in its infancy. 

While Norway has only a couple of 
thousand miles of railway and it is govern- 
ment owned, yet nearly all the hydro- 
electric transmission power used by the 
thousand plants and factories is privately 
owned. This electric power generated by 
the waterfalls is often spoken of as the 
‘white coal” of Norway. 

Speaking of coal reminds me that nearly 
a thousand miles north of the Arctic 
Circle has been discovered what many 
believe will be one of the great coal mining 
centers of the world. It is on the island 
of Spitzbergen which is the nearest point 
to the North Pole inhabited by white men 
While no one ever freezes to death at 
Spitzbergen, yet the ground is always 
frozen. 

This island was called the ‘‘“No Man’s 
Land”’ of the north for a thousand years. 
The “Great Bear’’ as well as other coun- 
tries claimed it but the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles gave it to Norway and on August 
14, 1925, the Norwegian flag was un- 
furled above it. It is now called Svalbard, 
a name which means ‘The Cold Coast.”’ 
Already a half-million tons of coal ar 
being exported annually from Spitzbergen 
and it is largely taking the place of English 
coal in Norway. 





Note: “BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS’ 
is now published in four volumes and as the world's 
wvreat cities and some forty countries are briefly 
described, this is a great travel library. These 
books are all illustrated and sell at $1.50 each 
except Volume I, which is $1.25. Any two volumes 
will be sent for $2.50, any three of them for $3.25, 
or all four of them will pe sent to one address for $4. 
Address Successful Farming, Book Department, 
Des Moines, low a.) 
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ever made. Other features are: 


2. Easier Turning: 


still easier turning separators. 


3. Oil Window: 


of the oil. 
separator is being properly oiled. 


4. Floating Bowl: Ail 


New York 


XS 165 Broadway 


Chicago 
600 Jackson Blvd. 








ou will appreciate this 
new De Laval feature | 


70 Turnable 
: Ti Supply Can 


Separator users who 
have seen and tried 
new 


with the turnable sup- 
ply can—it is so handy 
and convenient. 
supply can may be 
turned so that tinware 
and bowl can be putin 
place or removed, even 
though the supply can 
is filled with milk. 
This is just-one of a 
number of new fea- 
tures on the 1927 

Series De Laval 4% 
Separators, which @ 
are everywhere being praised as the best separators 


For three years the 
De Laval experimental and engineering departments 
have been conducting extensive tests to develop 
The results of these 
tests are embodied in this new series, which both 
start and turn easier than any other machines. 


The new oil window en- 
ables you to see at all times the level and condition 
It shows at a glance whether or not the 


new De 
have the wonderful “floating bowl,’”? now used in 
De Laval Separators with such splendid results. 
It is self-balancing, runs smoothly without vibra- 
tion, with the least power and wear, skims cleaner 
and delivers a richer, smoother cream. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 










1927 De 
pleased 
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You can’t afford to 
use any inferior sepa- 
rator, because the 
new De Lavals skim 
cleaner, are easier to 
handle and operate, 
are more convenient, 
and soon pay for 
themselves. Trade in 
your old separator as 
partial payment. Sold 
on easy terms. See 
your De Laval Agent 
or write nearest De 
Laval office for full 


information. 5 


Lavals 


San Francisco 
61 Beale Street 
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It’s Time to Sharpen 


CARBORUNDUM 57 FILE | 


; = 
Ger every edge tool on the farm fit and ready for the = 
busy summer days. 

Sharpen up your mower section knives better and 
= put a keen fast-cutting edge on corn knives, 
= ; axes and hatchets— sharpen up your hoes and spades— 
= 4 any and all edge farm tools. 
lasts a life time—just the right grit, shape and handy 
Made from genuine Carborundum and there is no 
other material so hard, sharp and fast cutting. 


The Carborundum 57 File costs $1.00 —from your dealer, or send us his name and a dollar 
= and we will send you the file. Money back anytime if not satisfactory. Send for Catalog F-2. 
THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N, Y. 

CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
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For GUERNSEY or HOLSTEIN dairy calves, 
write Edgewood Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





BALED PRAIRIE HAY — Buy direct and save 


money. Francis Black, Prairie Farm, Kincaid,Kans. 
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Hens Bring In the Ready Cash 


A Good Flock That Sells Itself 


By GEORGE R. HARRISON 


true if the farm is situated on a main highway. At the 

farm of Fritz Bruning in Pottawattamie county, Iowa, the 
tourists frequently stop and buy eggs, broilers or breeding stock. 
Poultry keeping here is a main line. More is expected of it than 
just enough to pay the grocery bill. 

I asked Mrs. Bruning about this. “Oh, we don’t use the eggs 
for that,”’ she replied. ‘“The butter from the cows pays the house- 
hold needs. What the hens produce brings in the velvet.’’ And 
she added the fact that the cows with their skimmilk are part of 
the foundation for the eggs. 

Mrs. Bruning has kept white wyandottes of high breeding for 
some years. She learned to cull long ago and also the modern 
methods of feeding with dry mashes in self-feeders. She feeds 
skimmilk the year round which is more necessary for the hens 
than it is for her husband’s 
spotted poland hogs, which he 


A GOOD flock is its own advertisement. Especially is this 


watching for they may not be doing their duty, no matter what 
you feed them.”’ 

The winter mash consists of bran, whole oats, tankage and a 
little salt. Whole oats are also used for scratching grain along 
with cracked corn. Add to this the milk and the alfalfa leaves, 
which are usually plentiful in the feedways, and you have a 
ration of good variety and one that is well balanced. Of course, 
it would be better to grind the oats for the mash, but there isn’t a 
mill on the farm and its costs money to haul the grain back and 
forth and pay for the grinding in the bargain. 

The usual number of hens kept thru the winter is 265. Part of 
these are always early pullets and Mrs. Bruning says she can 
always notice that the early pullets lay the early eggs that bring 
the good winter prices. 

But it isn’t fair to talk altogether about chickens when there 

are so many good things on 
a farm like this. There are 





himself admits. 

It is a merry time for the 
hens the whole year round 
on the Bruning farm. Winter 
eggs come as a result, with 
plenty of sales for hatching 
eggs and baby chicks in the 
spring and plump broilers for 
the early market. 

Last year Mrs. Bruning 
hatched 2,000 chicks with 
three incubators. The first 
lot of 400 came off in March 
té supply early pullets for the 
fall laying period, and for 
broilers which were sold 





purebred spotted polands 
raised entirely for the Omaha 
hog market; there are sheep 
that have been paying a 
better profit than the hogs 
and then there are a dozen 
cows that all hands milk, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruning have 
three sons, Harold, Wilbur, 
and Norman, all old enough 
to take a man’s place in the 
field, and they take a man’s 
interest in the livestock. 
One year there was trouble 
with the hogs because of 
enteritis. But last spring 








about the last of May for 
thirty cents a pound. The 
rest came in May when baby 
chicks were in demand at 
four cents each. Mrs. Bruning could not begin to fill her orders. 

The chicks are not fed at all the first two days, but after that 
they are put on a commercial chick feed. Sour milk and oatmeal 
is added a little later. The broods have their coal-heated brooder 
house where they can run out into the sun when the weather is 
suitable. There is nothing fine about this little building, but it 
does the business. It used to be a smokehouse. 

Mrs. Bruning has two flock houses, one of which was rebuilt 
from a farm storehouse. The other one was built expressly for 
the purpose. It forms the scratching area partitioned away from 
the other house, the passage- 
way between being a hole in 


The Bruning home is equipped with electricity and running water 


Bruning and the boys set to 
and scrubbed the hoghouse 
with lye water before the 
sows farrowed. The pigs re- 
mained in there until they were quite husky, and then all were 
moved with their mothers to a big driveway in the hay barn after 
the new quarters were heavily bedded. A lane fence was run from 
this to take the litters out to the clean fields without their having 
to touch their feet or noses to the mud of the old lots. That gave 
great results. No runts appeared and sixteen sows raised approxi- 
mately 100 pigs. 

Three years ago the Brunings tried lamb feeding for the first 
time and made money from the venture. Then they went into it 
a second season and there was a high mortality among the flock. 
This was because of crowding 
them on feed, Bruning be- 
lieved. 





the wall. A lesson has been 
learned thru comparison of 
the two houses. The new one 
built for the business is 
warmer than the other be- 
cause the roof is much lower. 
Then it is much better venti- 
lated. “The old one with its 
peaked roof should have less 
space above the roosts,” ex- 
plains Mrs. Bruning, and she 
threatens a remodeling. 

If she were to build an- 
other henhouse, the better 
one of the two now in use 
would not be the type chosen. 
It is a shed type with a one- 
way roof to the north. A 





The shipment of 175 lambs 
was brought to the farm and 
started gradually on oats and 
alfalfa. After a few days the 
lambs were driven into the 
cornfield. Corn was strange 
to them, so they went at it 
slowly. Even after they 
learned the goodness of the 
corn, oats and alfalfa were 
given in the bunks in the feed 
yard. The lambs had to be 
driven out mornings, and 
they were induced back at 
night by the oats ration so 
that they could be shut up 
for safety in the lot. 








south wing added to make it 
conform to the semi-monitor 
pattern would give much 
more space at but little more 
cost, says this farm woman and she may yet make the change. 

U nde ar the two sections of flat roostsin the older house are the 
rooms for laying which are enclosed with woven wire. If some 
of the hens show a desire to set, one of the rooms is given over to 
them so that reinforcement to the incubators may add a little 
more to the stock-in-trade. Here the roosts are so high that one 
can almost stand erect in the room, beneath them. But the hens 
have a stairway to bed. 

Some time in August Mrs. Bruning usually culls her hens by 
the body signs. ‘Don’t try this, however, unless the flock has been 
fed for laying,” she warns, “or many a good hen might be thrown 
away. A poorly fed bird would have no chance to indicate her 
laying capacity.”” Mrs. Bruning pointed out a ragged-looking 
hen almost at our feet. “That hen is molting very late,’ she sn- 
nounced. “She would never catch the eye of some folks, but she 
s one of the regular layers. The smoothest, prettiest hens need 


The old house and the new addition 


Because the lambs have 
made good, Bruning and his 
boys bought a number of 

% ewes for lamb production. 
The first lambs were sold from these in the summer of 1925, 
when no feeding other than the mothers’ milk put them into 
condition. When a few were ready, they were put into the motor 
truck and taken to Omaha not many miles away. They ran 
about seventy-five pounds in weight, and the top lamb brought 
the sum of $16. 

The ewes rustle on sweet clover that is sowed with all small 
grain, and they have cleaned up the weeds in out-of-the-way 
places. 

The day I walked among the ewes they were browsing on 
brush in a timber lot. ‘One of these times those sheep are going 
to have this ready for the plow,” remarked Harold, the oldest, 
who led me thru the fields. 

The Bruning plan demonstrates the importance of maintain- 
ing several lines. Now that poultry is so profitable they are in 
position to expand that line and reap the benefit. 
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Most Farm Fees 


are Prev entable/ 


Carelessness is the cause of a largepart ®@ 
of the enormous farm 





re loss total 










each year. Carelessness prevails in 
city and country, but its results are 
particularly disastrous on the farm 
because of the lack of organize fire- 
fighting apparatus. It is this lack of 
protection that makes the farmer's 









fie total value of property destroyed by fire in a single 
year is more than 500 million dollars. Of this great 
loss about 150 million dollars annually represents the value 
of farm property destroyed. 


This staggering amount of farm loss is equivalent to wiping 
out a city of 240,000 people living in 60,000 houses valued at 
$2,500 each. One loss like that would horrify the world. Yet, 
im scattered amounts, American farmers bear such a loss 
each year—and each farmer pays a part of it, whether he 
has a fire or not. 


LEGAL RESERVE INSURANCE 


Fire and Lightning — Windstorm —Tornado—Cyclone 


The companies named below deal directly with this great problem of 
farm fire prevention, and are doing everything possible to reduce the 
devastating losses suffered by farmers. 


It must be remembered that complete insurance protection is not 
alone the payment of the claim after a loss. The property owner does 
not want the loss to occur, and an insurance service that includes the 
prevention of fire, and the resulting protection of the lives of his 
family, is what the farmer most needs. 


Legal Reserve companies provide such double protection; intelligent 
safe-guarding of life and property, adequate coverage, sound insurance. 
These are agency companies, dealing with the public through agents 
only. You can easily get in touch with an agent in your locality. Write 
for free copy of booklet, “Fire Prevention on the Farm.” 


The companies named below deal with the public through agents only. You can 
easily get in touch with an agent in your locality 


Insurance Company of North America 
Aetna Insurance Company Springfield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Home Insurance Company, New York Columbia Fire Underwriters Agency 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company Liverpool & London & Globe Ins.Co.,Ltd. 
American Insurance Company Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford Security Insurance Company, New Haven 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company Great American Insurance Company 
lowa National Fire Insurance Co. 


Continental Insurance Company 


fire hazard problem so serious. 


Farm Insurance 
Committee 

Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 

175 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 








Post Office 
State 


Please send me a complimentary cop y of your 
booklet, “Fire Prevention on the Farm.’ 
Name. 
Address 
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FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


- 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange . 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Stop Chick 


Diarrhea 


When diarrhea of any kind, except 
the bacillary type, for which there is no 
known cure, appears in the flock, stop 
it. Modern science has evolved a tablet 
to cope with this chick plague. You 
get it only in 


Dr. Hess 
WHITE DIARRHEA TABLETS 


You use them either way, as a preven- 
tive, or as a remedy. 

Lots of folks like to take no chances 
of backsets from diarrhea in their 
flock. For the first three weeks they 
give all the drinking water this scien- 
tific treatment. 

You simply 
tablets to each gallon. 
stir but once. 

These tablets are inexpensive. You 
get 225 fifteen-grain tablets for one 
dollar. Or 100 for fifty cents. 

Now mark this—You use these tab- 
lets at our risk, not yours. If any 
form of diarrhea attacks your flock 
that Dr. Hess White “Diarrhea Tablets 
will not remedy, and do it most effec- 
tually, your dealer will refund your 
money cheerfully, because he knows 
we protect him fully. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


crush and dissolve 4 
Need never 





Thousands of poultrymen are getting 
from 2 to 5 dozen more eggs a year, per 
hen, by using REEF BRAND crushed 
oyster shell. It helps the hen by build- 
ing bone and body and furnishes the 
necessary lime for the shell of the egg, 
in EASILY DIGESTIBLE FORM 

REEF BRAND is completely digested 
and working for you in eight hours; 
four hours faster than any other form 
of lime content. More lime digested 
means more eggs and REEF BRAND 
doesn’t cost a bit more. 

Ask your Dealer 


GULF CRUSHING COMPANY, INC. 
833 Howard Avenue New Orleans, La. 


Send the information how I can get 24 EXTRA egg 
for 5c from each hen in my flock. 


My Dealer's Name: 





ANTAL”, 


“Stands them on their heads” 


Must kill rats or your money back. 
Not touched by dogs or cats. ‘Never 
fails” say thousandsofusers.At deal- 
ers or 35c prepaid and guaranteed. 
Liquid Veneer Corporation, 3118 
Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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RAISE MORE OF YOUR CHICKS 

Paul G. Riley, Indiana poultry exten- 
sion-man and also a poultryman of much 
practical experience in his own right, 
recommends a system that has resulted 
in saving 95 percent of the chicks hatched 
on many Indiana farms. Here, in brief, 
is his outline: 

Have clean chicks to start with. Riley 
insists that chicks or eggs from hens tested 
for and free from bacillary white diarrhea 
supply the clean chicks which are so essen- 
tial. 

Clean the incubators thoroly by scrap- 
ing, scrubbing, or disinfection. In this 
connection Riley says, “‘I would recom- 
mend here that the women do the bossing 
and the men the work. Use a 3 to 5 per- 
cent solution of stock dip or liquor creosol. 
Clean brooder houses just as thoroly by 
scraping, cleaning, and scrubbing with 
water and lye and spray the inside with a 
disinfectant. On many farms it is cus- 
tomary to use the barn floor chaff in the 
brooder house but the point is made that 
this is usually foul before it is used and 
often the old hens have scratched around 
in it. 

Many cases of disease and losses in 
chicks can be traced to musty or contami- 
nated litter. Chances for disease are 
greatly lessened if sand, chopped wheat 
straw, or shavings are used. This litter 
should be cleaned out after the first ten 
days and every seven days after. If damp 
sand is put in, the heat under the hover 
will usually dry it out rapidly and before 
the chicks are given the range of the en- 
tire house, the sand will all be dry. A 
relatively coarse sand or fine gravel is first 
choice: shavings is second. 

Raise the chicks on clean ground. This 
is positively the most important and at 
the same time the most neglected phase of 
chick raising on farms, the speaker de- 
clared. He says that old hens and chicks 
positively must be kept off the same 
ground. Either the chicks must be fenced 
in or the old hens must be fenced out. 
Allowed to run together, the chicks get 
lice from the old,hens and frequently the 
diseases. A condition approaching the 
ideal on American farms is to have the old 
hens in a definite run the year around and 
not permit them the freedom of the entire 
farm. 

Clean feed is very essential. The chicks 
are not put into the brooder house until 
everything is ready to feed them at once. 
If the chicks are put out before they are fed 
they eat anything and everything in sight. 
Riley believes that the chicks should be 
taken out of the incubator as soon as they 
are dry and put into chick boxes that are 
properly ventilated, then left in a room at 
a temperature of about 60 degrees until 
the operator is ready to put them under 
the hover. If the chick boxes are venti- 
lated properly “just leave the chicks 
alone. Don’t be running in to see how they 
are every two or three hours.” The 
nearer the chicks are kept in absolute 
darkness, the better off they will be. Here 
they get a chance to take a good rest, the 
yolk is absorbed into their bodies and 
they are ready to start right off as soon as 
they are let out. 

After the chicks are 60 hours old or 
thereabouts, let them out and give them 
their first feed. In the meantime, the 
brooder stove has been regulated so the 
heat is between 95 and 100 at the outer 
edge of the hover and about two inches off 
the floor. A wire fence of small chick 
wire a foot high has been unrolled about 
a foot from the edge of the hover and.all 
the way around. This is to teach them 
the source of heat. The feed is put on 
paper plates or papers for the first two or 
three days, then after they have learned 
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Brooder 


Made for $426 


For $4.96 you can make a better brood- 
er than you can buy—no matter how 
much you pay. It will take better care 
of as many as 60 chicks with less fuss 
and work than any brooder made. It 
will raise huskier chicks and lose fewer 
than a good hen. I will send you, with- 
out charge, plans for making this won- 
derful brooder. You can make it in an 
hour or two with a saw and hammer, and 
the only materials you will requiré are a 
packing box, a piece of table oilcloth and 
a few nails. This brooder is heated with 
a Putnam Brooder Heater which has a 
patented burner different from any other 
burner in the world, in that it will burn 
without any attention whatever as long 
as there is oil in the tank. It is fool 
proof and fire safe and a gale can’t blow 
it out. You can fill it and light it and 
forget it. It never needs trimming. The 
oil tank holds a quart and burns from 10 
to 12 days without refilling. Order a 
brooder heater today; price $4.75 post- 
paid to your door. Try the heater out. 
If not satisfied, return within 30 days 
and I will promptly refund your money, 
I. Putnam, Route 572-B, Elmira, N. Y- 


Stopped Her Chicks 
Dying of Diarrhea 


Didn’t lose another c one .e after using this. 
Costs nothing to try. 





Readers who wish to stop and prevent the loss of baby 
chicks from diarrhea and other bowel diseases, will be 
interested in this letter from Mrs. W. R. Bode, Liano, 
Tex. She says: 

“I formerly lost a big part of every hatch of baby chicks, 
and my neighbors have had the same experience But I 
have tound that this loss can be easily avoided A few 
years ago, when I was losing 6 to 8 chicks a day, I started 
putting Avicol in the drinking water. It stopped my chicks 
dying so promptly that ever since I have used it regularly 
as a preventive. Last year I raised 140 chicks and never 
lost one. I've preached prevention to my neighbors, but 
just this morning I had to divide my supply of Avicol 
with two of them. One had already lost 20 chicks and the 
other 27. Every chick-raiser should keep Avicol on hand 
and use it regularly.” 

The same tablets which Mrs. Bode used have proven 
equally effective for thousands of other poultry raisers 
Their reports prove positively that all anyone need do isa 
drop an Avicol tablet in the drinking water, to prevent 
the usual chick epidemics and insure rapid, vigorous, 
healthy growth. Whether the trouble has started or not, 
readers should not lose a minute, but send for Avicol at 
once. From the moment it is placed in the water, the dying 
chicks revive and begin to thrive and grow The way it 
makes sick chicks lively and healthy, in just a few hours, 
is really amazing. A liberal supply of these tablets can be 
obtained by sending 50c (or $1 for large size, nearly 3 times 
as much) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 874 Postal Station Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Avicol is guaranteed to do the work or 
money refunded. so it costs nothing to try. Folks who have 
used Avicol never think of trying to raise chicks without it. 


AVICOL 


“stops chicks dying 


If You Are A 


MAN 


worthy of the name and not afraid to 
work, I’ll bet you $50 that you can’t 
work for us 30 days and earn less 
than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for Managers. The ‘‘Won- 
der Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 26 - PITTSBURGH, PA. 











ROOFING 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


Send for my Free Catalog—see how my 
Direct From Factory Pian of dealing 
makes my prices lower, and I pay the 
freight, Big variety of styles in both 
M nd Roll—splendid quality—Rock 
ttom | rices. Satisfaction guaran- 

our service.—Jim Brown, Pres. 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 2227 Cleveland, Ohio 
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to eat, it is given to them in boxes or 
hoppers. Keep the feed inside the house 
for the first eight weeks. 

The first feed they get is a mash con- 
sisting of ground yellow corn, 300 pounds; | 
wheat bran, 100 pounds; wheat middlings 
100 pounds; meatscraps, 100 poses; | 
dried buttermilk, 40 pounds; fine alfalfa 
meal, 20 pounds; bonemeal, 12 pounds, | 
and salt, 7 pounds. No substitutions 
should be made in the combination as this 
has been thoroly tested and different pro- 
portions may have a different effect. This 
is all the chicks need except water and sun- 
shine. And if the sun does not shine, mix 
in two percent of codliver oil, or two pints 
in each hundred pounds. 

From the moment the chicks are started 
on this, keep it before them all the time 
which means all the time. No trouble has 
been experienced where this is before them 
all the time, the trouble only arising when 
the mash hoppers are allowed to become 
empty, the chicks get unusually hungry, 
then there is piling up as soon as the fresh 
feed is put in. Allow thirty inches of 
trough space for each fifty chicks. In case 
of doubt, provide more. 

All this being done, give clean manage- 
ment which means to keep the feed 
troughs and watering devices clean all the 
time. See that the chicks have plenty of 
fresh air all the time. Chicks tend to 
congregate in the darkest corner of the 
house which is usually that corner farthest 
from the door. They pile up because they 
are too warm more frequently than be- 
cause they are too cold. 

They can usually be prevented from 
piling by opening the house about five 
o'clock and giving it a chance to get quite 
cool inside. This makes the chicks appre- 
ciate and approach the stove; they draw 
in around it, then darkness comes on 
after which there is little danger from 
piling. The best prevention for toepicking 
is plenty of room and plenty of feed. For 
this reason, little toepicking is noticed 
where the chicks have feed before them all 
the time.—lI. J. M., Ind. 
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Ways to Moke It More 
Proptoble 


SUCCESSFUL FARMS 
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MORE PROFITS 

“Have just finished reading your 
poultry booklet. It surely contains 
mapny interesting subjects that 
should be of benefit to the poultry 
keeper. I was sorry to see the end 
come so soon.’ Thus one of our 
Illinois readers writes us regarding 
our poultry booklet, “‘The Poultry 

“lock.” 

This booklet was prepared with 
the object of presenting in a brief 
space the latest and most-practical 
methods of raising and caring for 
poultry. It contains 64 pages and 
many illustrations. It is easily read 
and carries no advertising. Send 
10 cents to cover cost of mailing 
and postage. Address the Book 
Department, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 











\ poultry field day to be held June 15th 
has been announced by the University of 
Nebraska at Lincoln. Two topics will 
be discussed, accreditation of flocks and 
feeding chickens and laving hens. 
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Hatching'Baby Chicks 


Tremendous Demand 
for Baby Chicks 
Offers Opportu- 
nities to Make 
$3,000 to $10,000 
a Year! 


‘Ts amazing growth of the 
baby chick industry has 
created wonderful opportunities 
for profit. If you want to make 
from $3,000 to $10,000 a year; 
if you want a new and reliable 
source of income—here is your 


chance. Hatching baby chicks py. robdell, of Waterloo, Iowa, started with 
You can a capacity of 4,606 eggs. Today he has equip- 


handle it right on your own ment with 38,000 eggcapacity and cannot 
supply the demand for his chicks. 


is easy and pleasant. 


place, and in your spare time. 
You don’t need a large capital or a special 
building to start. And yet you can make big 
money the first year and have unlimited oppor- 
tunities for rapidly increasing profits. 


Needed—2 Billion Baby Chicks 


Today the demand for baby chicks is 
greater than the supply. More farmers and 

ultrymen are buying their chicks rather than 
Patching i in small quantities. It’s cheaper, safer, 
and saves them time and work. And they want 
chicks by the hundreds and thousands—not by 
the dozen. Right this season two billion baby 
chicks are needed in the United States. Hatch- 
eries are producing less than a fourth of them. 
This is your chance to help supply this endbrmous 
demand and get the big profits. 


$5,856.33 Profit in One Month 


If.you want proof of the profits, we have the 
facts and figures that show how a man in 
Illinois made $5,856.33 in a single month. 
Another man in Tennessee cleared $2,250 in one 
month with only two incubators. A Wisconsin 
man,realized $10,000 profit last year. A man 
in Texas made $5,000 the first year with only 
one small incubator. Hundreds of others are 
doing as well or better. You can do it, too. 

You can make profits to pay for your incu- 
bator in one season or Jess. Thousands of 
others have done it. A farmer in Texas paid for 
his incubator the first month. Another in Iowa 
paid for his initial equipment the first season 
and cleared $6,000 last year. You, too, can 
quickly pay for your incubator 


out of your profits and go on (i J i J i J Sa 0 Se as Se Sa 


making the big money. 


MING 





one 





We Help You Succeed 
More than one-half of O 
the hatcheries in the 


country use incubators 

made by Buckeye. Why? Because 
Buckeye makes the big profits. It pro- 
duces big hatches of strong, sturdy chicks, 
at low costs. Jt can be used in an ordi- 
nary room—no special building is required. 
Buckete operates so easily, the whole job can 
be handled in spare time. Buckeye assures 
success. 

Experience is not necessary. We tell 
you everything you need to know to get 
started and make the big profits. Our Plan 
is complete and so simple anyone can follow 
it. Success is easy. 


Fill Out and Mail the Coupon 

Now, we want to send you, free, the 
amazing facts about the baby chickin- 
dustry. We want to show you proof of 
profits made by others, and 
how you can make profits 
just as large. It’s all told 
in our big, new book. It’s 
free. Simply fill out and 
mail the coupon. That 
will enable us to give 
you just the informa- 
tion that you person- 
ally should have. 


THE BUCKEYEINCUBATOR CO. 
2692 EuclidAve. ,Springheld, 0. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
2692 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 


about the opportunity for me to make money hatching 
baby chicks. 


e Please send me, free, your, big new book and all the facts 


mammoth 


e Name... 


incubators a Do you sell any baby a ee: 


Buckeye Mammoth Incubators are made 
in seven sizes—1,008 to 12,096 egg- e 
capacity. Heated by oil, electricity or 

gas. Buckeye Small Incubators made in g Address 
eight sizes — 60 to 600 egg-capacity. @ Pro 








Notice these New Low Prices Z aestive May 15th. 


« Full Live Delivery Prepaid 


xy White & Brown Leghorns.... 





100 500 i000 4 
sé 5.7 5-$10. 50-$50.00-$100.00 % 


Barred Rocks,8.C. & R.C. Reds,. 6.75- 12.50- 60.00- 120.00 








PO oe re Pontertat, © 


Prices on 1, other Leading Varieties in proportion 
olor Plate Poultry Book. The Finest Catalog ever issued by any Hat hery. Illustrates our 
hampion Special and Champion Extra Special Chicks in natural colors. Gives all price detail and 





inuch other important imforn me. Don't miss it, it's Free. Order it to-day et.—Burnetta Bank. Order Dire 
SA FATHE’sS Cc En Es 


, Box 46, 
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BIG MONEY-SAVING VALUES in Pure Linseed O!! 
House Paint, Barn Paint, Asphalt Roll Roofing and 
Shingles, Galvanized Metal Roofing and Roof Preserv- 
<=>, er. eg eA ey Money-back guarantee. 
Lowest Factory-to-You Prices. We 
Pay the Freight. FREE 100-page Cat- 
alog of Paints, Roofing, Fence, Steel 
Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire. 
) KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Dept. 820 Muncie, Indiana 




















Sure 
to give 
Satisfaction 





odor. It mum- 


Kills rats, mice, moles and g rs 
mifies them and the ix "Harmies s8 to human beir nes 
and Livestock s By ail Se 

Sold by Drug Seed, Pian Ts ng Pet and General eres 
Essential Mfg. Co., 316 Market St., Phila, Pa 
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The Combine Moves 





Eastward 


A very few years ago, we North Central farmers read of the Com- 
bine Harvester used on the great ranches of the West. 

“A fine thing for the big ranches,” we thought, the they can never 
be applied to the smaller farms of the more closely populated districts. 

But the manufacturers are making them smaller now and they’re 
winning their way Eastward to the smaller farms. 

In the June number of Successful Farming, O. M. Kile, will tell 
of the progress of this labor-saving machine and give actual figures 
showing the difference in the cost of harvesting. One farmer has only 
seventy acres of crops on which the Combine can be used and de- 
clares he would not be without the machine. 

You'll surely want to read this interesting article because even if your 
own operations are not large enough to justify it, perhaps two or three of 
your neighbors can go together and make it a profitable investment. 


A Fire Insurance Policy 
Means What It Says 


teliable Fire Insurance Companies pay their losses. But they pay 
only according to the contract they have signed. Therefore, it is 
vitally important that you know what your fire insurance contract 
says and be sure that you’re getting the coverage you want. Never 
take out a fire insurance policy without reading every paragraph 
carefully. 

In the June number of Successful Farming, Victor Stanley, a man 
who has been adjusting insurance for nearly twenty-five years will 
tell of a number of cases where lack of care in this respect cost 
farmers considerable money. 


June Number Well Worth 
Reading 


Either of the two articles mentioned above should be worth con- 
siderable money to you and to every other reader of Successful 
Farming. They alone would justify a five-year subscription. Of 
course, they’re only a small part of the many interesting articles the 
June number will contain. 

We know that you are too busy to read everything in all of your 
magazines. We don’t even expect you to read every article in Successful 
Farming, but we do know that you’re passing up a real opportunity 
if you do not at least look through the magazine carefully and read 
the articles that are particularly applicable to your method of farming. 

Every article in Successful Farming must. be of real practical 
value or our Editors will not allow it to be published. Most of them 
are seasonal and are constant reminders of the things that should be 
done but are sometimes forgotton. 


Ten Dollars Per Hour 


All in all, we believe that Successful Farming will pay you $10 
per hour for the time spent in reading it if you apply the many sug- 
gestions you find in the magazine. 

If your subscription expires soon, let us urge you to be sure to 
send in your renewal promptly. At the same time, we’ll appreciate it 
if you’ll tell your neighbors about it and send another new subscrip- 
tion with your own. For a club of three or more subscriptions, we’ll 
allow you a 40% discount. 

Write us whenever we can do anything for you. 
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LIKES RAISING DUCKS 


I prefer the white pekin ducks to any 


other breed. They are easy to raise, 
grow to be the largest and command the 
highest price per pound when sold. 

When I began to raise ducks, I started 
with three duck hens and one drake. They 
begin laying in the latter part of January 
or first of February. I keep plenty of 
grain, grit and clean water ww them at 
all times. I believe they enjoy bathing 
more than drinking. I allow enough water 
to wash their nostrils and eyes but not 
enough in which to swim. I pen the ducks 
at night so as tc be certain to get all their 
eggs. They lay early each morning and one 
is sure to get the eggs before they are 
chilled, which would certainly happen if 
they were allowed to roam at their own 
sweet will. 

I always place duck eggs under old 
hens as they seem to be better mothers 
for the young ducklings. I never allow 
my ducks to become broody as they are 
not good mothers and seem to delight in 
dragging the young ones around in the 
cold and wet. About four days before the 
eggs are due to hatch I sprinkle them with 
warm water. This seems to soften the 


| shell and enables the ducklings to break 


thru easier. Never be in too big a hurry 
to help them out, as I have found the ones 
you pick out are likely to die if the mem- 
brane bleeds. 

I always remove them as they hatch 
for the hen is likely to trample them and 
rats are certainly fond of young ducks 
I never feed them before they are thirty- 
six hours old. Their first feed is clean sand 
and water. After this I feed stale bread 
soaked in milk. When two weeks old, I 


| feed cornmeal mixed with enough sour 


| milk to be damp. 


Afterefeeding this for 


| three weeks, I begin feeding corn, wheat, 








and plenty of green stuff. They are fond 
of lettuce and the amount of green food 
they can dispose of is amazing.—Mrs 
B. K., Ohio. 


RAISE MORE TURKEYS 


Experiments were carried on recently 
by the Nebraska agricultural college to 
find a method of avoiding poor luck in 
raising turkeys. During the year 1925, 
more than 400 birds were raised to market- 
able age. These birds were hatched in 
incubators from eggs laid by a breeding 
flock of thirty-five -hens and four toms 
In this experiment the mammoth bronze 
variety of turkeys was used. 

It is a common belief that two toms 
kept together do not behave well and are 
a source of trouble. But this experiment 
showed that males which are grown to- 
gether and put into the mating flock at the 
same time will get along very well. 

An open roosting shed served as a house 
for the breeding flock and it was not pro- 
tected against severe changes in winter 
weather. As a result of this, the turkeys 
did not start laying eggs until the twenty- 
sixth of March. It was found advisable to 
protect the breeding flock so that egg 
laying would start about the fifteenth of 
March at least. 

The feeding requirements of breeding 
turkeys are similar to those of breeding 
hens. It was found that turkeys do well 
on dry mash, and the mixture used in this 
experiment was made as follows: 2 parts 
sao cornmeal, 1 part bran, 1 part od 
and 1 part meat and bonemeal. During 
winter one can improve this feed by add- 
ing a good grade of alfalfa meal, eight 
percent by weight, to the above mash. It 


is a good plan to provide the breeding 


birds, as well as growing birds, with the 
range of a good alfalfa field during the 
late spring and summer months. The 
results show that turkeys, like hens, re- 
spond to good rations. The thirty-five 




















hens laid a total number ot 
an average of ninety-five eggs per hen, 
from March to September. The average 
turkey raiser thinks that a good turkey 
hen should lay thirty eggs. 

The results show that hatching turkey 
eggs in incubators and rearing the young 
in brooders is quite practical. Any incu- 
bator that satisfactorily hatches hens’ 
eggs will hatch turkey eggs. The hatching 
requirements for turkey eggs are similar 
to those of hens’ except that the 
temperature for the ‘turke “y eggs should 
be about one-half to.one degree lower than 
for hens’ eggs. The hatching period for 
turkey eggs 1s twenty-eight days. 

There is no difference in the methods of 
feeding. and brooding poults and those 
used for feeding chicks and, as far as it is 
known at the present time, their feed 
requirements are similar. In this experi- 
ment they were fed a dry mash mixture 
which was made as follows: 60 pounds 
yellow cornmeal, 40 pounds shorts, 20 
pounds bran, 30 pounds meatmeal, 6 
pounds bonemeal, and 11% pounds of 
finely pulverized si alt. The 2y were also fed 
sour milk or buttermilk when available. 
The meatscraps in the mash mixture may 
be eliminated when plenty of sour milk 
is available. It is desirable to feed turkeys 
sour skimmilk as it keeps them in good 
health. 

A green feed, which in this case was 
alfalfa, was offered from the start and a 
few weeks after hatching most of the 
turkeys had the range of an alfalfa yard. 
In this experiment lots raised on an alfalfa 
range grew better than those that did not 
have access to this forage crop. 

In one lot of about 100 poults, the 
records of feed and weight were obtained. 
This lot was hatched on May 13th and the 
records were kept until October 28th. 
The ninety-three surviving turkeys in 
this iot weighed 1,143 pounds, or 12 
pounds per bird, and the »y consumed 3, 664 
pounds of grain and 257 gallons of mul 
They had the range of an alfalfa field and 
consumed a good amount of this feed. 
The cost of labor was kept down by feed- 
ing most of the feed in hoppers. 

It was found that feeding and watering 
must be done in a strictly clean manner. 
The blackhead disease, which is common 
among turkéys, is ¢: aused by a parasite 
that enters the blood stream of the bird 
when it picks up feed which has been con- 
taminated with droppings. A small] in- 
vestment in providing covered feed 
troughs and water pans is more economical 
than trying to cure blackhead. 

Another important point that should 
be considered is that the blackhead para- 
site is also carried by chickens and altho 
they do not succumb to the disease, they 
serve as distributors of this infection. It 
is a good plan to keep the flocks of chickens 
away from the turkeys. 

The best time to market turkeys is be- 
tween November 15th and January 15th. 
A producer can ship his turkeys directly 
to larger markets if the local prices are’ not 
good. It is necessary to dry pick and dry 
pack the turkeys. Cooperation in market- 
ing turkeys is profitable.—Y. P. B., Nebr. 


3,324 eggs, or 


eggs, 


ALL-MASH CHICK RATION 


The poultry department of Purdue 
university has fed thousands of chicks 
on an all-mash ration. compounded in 
many different ways. The ration that has 
given the greatest satisfaction is one con- 
sisting of ground yellow corn, 300 pounds; 
wheat bran, 100 pounds; wheat middlings, 
100 pounds; meatscraps, 100 pounds; 
dried buttermilk, 40 pounds; fine alfalfa 
meal, 20 pounds; bonemeal, 12 pounds, 
and salt, 7 pounds. 

Many questions have been asked re- 
garding substitutions in the above ration, 
and since each ingredient has been in- 
cluded for a specific purpose, no one can 
tell what the result of a given substitution 
might be. It is much better to follow the 
formula. 
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ARMIN¢ 


Yellow corn contains vitamins not 
present in white corn, so don’t use white 
corn. A common question is: ‘‘Why 
can’t I grind up whole wheat instead of 
the wheat bran and middlings?” The 
bran and middlings contain vitamins and 
minerals in larger quantities than are 
present in an equal number of pounds of 
ground whole wheat. Moreover, at the 
present time the bran and middlings are 
cheaper. 

“Can’t I substitute tankage instead of 
meatscraps?’’ Tankage has resulted in a 
greater mortality than meatscrap and is 
not safe for chick feeding. 

“Can’t I feed skim or sour milk rather 
than the dried buttermilk?” The meat- 
scrap is included to supply the animal 
protein of the ration. The dried butter- 
milk takes up the inequalities caused by 
differences of appetite and assimilation 
found in some chicks out of a large num- 
ber. 

Can’t I feed alfalfa chaff rather than 
alfalfa meal?” Chicks generally do not 
eat alfalfa chaff but the meal mixed with 
the mash must be eaten. 

“Don’t they need some mineral besides 
the bonemeal?” No. 

Briefly this mash contains all they need 
except sunshine and water. If the sun 
does not shine and they must be kept in 
the house for two weeks, then mix in with 
it two pints of codliver oil for each 100 
pounds of feed. This is generally done best 
by mixing it first into a small quantity of 
the mash with the hands, then later mix- 
ing this small lot with the whole batch. 

Contrary to the common notion, there 
will be no trouble from overeating if this 
mash is kept before the chicks all the 
time. The troughs should never be al- 
lowed to go empty. —TI. J. M., Ind. 


F 





CHICK INSURANCE 


One of the best ways of insuring the life 
of baby chicks is the use of a good type, 
fiber board brooder house, one that will 
provide ventilation and yet keep cold 
drafts from the chicks, according to Mrs 
i E rea Ogle county, Llinois. 

“T used a brooder house of this material 
and lost less than 2.5 percent of the 
chicks,” said Mrs. Hanes. She makes the 
claim that care is the most important 


policy in insuring chick life-—G. C. T., 


iil. 


WISCONSIN CHICK RATION 


For growing chicks the Wisconsin ex- 
periment station uses the following with 
excellent results: 80 pounds of ground 
yellow corn, 20 pounds of standard wheat 
middlings, 5 pounds of raw poultry bone, 
5 pounds of grits (calcium carbonate), and 
1 pound of common salt and skimmilk 
used freely. In addition, chicks must have 
direct sunlight, egg yolks or codliver oil. 


WORLD POULTRY CONGRESS 


Poultry scientists and leaders of the 
poultry industry in every land are looking 
forward with interest to the World’s 
Third Poultry Congress, which is to be 
held at Ottawa, Canada, from July 27 to 
August 4, 1927. This will be the first 
international poultry meeting to be held 
in America and will represent the most 
thorogoing attempt ever made in any 
country to get together at one series of 
sessions the best thought on every phase 
of poultry husbandry. More than thirty 
countries indicate they will send repre- 
sentatives. 


‘Housing Farm Poultry”’ is discussed in 
Circular No. 315 recently published by the 
University of Illinois at Urbana. 
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White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


Rhoades’ a tter 











Mrs. 


no doubt be 


A 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers wh« 
have had serious losses from Whit 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Rhoades tel 


it in her own words 


‘Dear Sir I reports of so many 


ser 
losing their little chicks with Whité 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience My first incubator chicks 
when but few days old, began to di 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged with the chicken business 
Finally, I sent to the Walker Remedy 
Co., Dept. 222, Waterloo, Ia., for 


$1.00 box of their Walko White Diarrhea 


Remedy. It’s just the only thing for this 
terrible disease. We raised 700 thrifty, 
healthy chicks and never lost a sing! 
chick after the first dose.”—Mrs. Eth 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 

scopic organisms which multiply with 


great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers ar‘ 
discharged with the droppings. Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhe 


Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks 


Take the “stitch in time that saves nin¢ 

Remember, there is searcely a hatch 
without some infected chicks. Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock Pre- 
vent it. Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost hun- 


dreds before. These ietters prove it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I had lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised 
500 chicks and I never lost a single chick 
from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it gives 
the chicks-strength and vigor; they de- 
velop quicker and feather earlier.” 


over 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw writes: “I used 


to lose a great many chicks from Whit 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 


sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
222, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50¢ packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by yeturn mail.”—Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 
You “om No Risk 

We will send Walko White 
Remedy entirely at our 
prepaid—so you can see 
what a wonder-working 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 
can prove—as thousands have proven— 
that it will stop your and double, 
treble, even quadruple your profits. Send 
50c for package of Walko (or $1.00 for 
extra large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find you 
won’t lose one chick where you lost dozens 
before. It’s a positive fact. You run no 
risk. We guarantee to refund your money 
promptly if you don’t find it the greatest 


one 


Diarrhea 
risk —postage 
for yourself 
remedy it is for 


losses 


little chick saver you ever used, The Pioneer 
National bank, the oldest and oo bank 
in Waterloo, Ia., stands back of our guaranteé 


Walker Remedy Co,, Dept. 222,Waterloo, lowa 





TESTED 


‘Our Flocks of Pure Brod, High Quality, 
vying Fowls are oS tested 
e Diarrhea Aad Sebere- 


9000 ov) 


35,000 a 

World Cae ase ae Chicks 

Flocks On Our Stock is selected epee 

and High iisme Qualhties and Ancestry 

and female, We will have One Million of These 
Chicks for our customers d 927. We also give a 
Seven Day Guarantee on our Chicks by replacing the 
loss at half price. We will allow Big Discounts on 
Brooders. . a i 

EFFECTIVE MAY 15th. 1 

ag Be Ti RABRBIER,. cc0c0c cccccccosoced $13. 00-$62. 00-$120.00 
Barred Rocks, 8. C. & R. C. Reds. ......+++.4- x , 5 
Anconas, Wh. & Bf. Rocks ee ccee 
Wh. & Sil. agama Bl. Minorcas. 

Light Brahm: ° 

White & Bult « Orpingtons. e 

Assorted Heavy.... 

Assorted Light & Heavy. . ¥ . 

White Minorcas, 100, ‘$20. Get Our Big, Free, Color 

Plate Poultry Book for 1927, betore ordering Gaon 
elsew Illustrates our Blood Tested Fowls in their 

natural colors and contains a great amount of informa- 

tion ot value to you. Play Safe for 1927 by buying 

our Guaranteed Chicks from fully Tested Flocks, 

Ret.—First National Bank of Oneida. 


LING’S HATCHERY, Carl Lingwall, Prop. 
Box 500 Oneida, Illinois 


MINKLER’S Hatches 


CHICKS from good. purebred, vigorous flocks bred for 
heavy eg production. Cared for ina manner to insure 
the greatest vitality in the Chicks, Order direct from this 
4 in full confidence, Bank Reference. Free Circulas. 
ember c. P. A. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed.— Prepaid. 
Reduced prices Aiter May 15th. 50 500 
a hite and Brown saanetae 
White & Buff “Rocks, Reds 
Wh. Wyandots, Buff Orpington 
q 





7.00- - 62 
, $10; 500, $45. Assorted oven. 
Dept. 24, MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


deavy assorted, 50. $5.50; 
$4.75; 100, $8.50; 500, $40. 


MINKLER’S HATCHERY, 








40,009 Weekly. 100 per cent Live Delivery Guaranteed 
Postpaid to your Doo } 400 
White, Bot & Brown, Leghorns $6. sel eike | 
Barred White and Buff Rocks. 7.00, 13.00) 
White Wyandot, Reds, Black Minorcas....| 7.00) 13. 
Buff Orpingtons, Buff Minorcas - |. 7-50) 14. 
Light Brahmas, Black Giants... ..|10.50) 20. 
Mixed and Anconas..........-..++- 6.00' 1 
All Varieties 5.00! 
Order from this ad, save time. Pine ‘Free Catalog. 


GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY, Box 51 


76.00 
-00' 40.00 
00 32.00 


BUCYRUS. OHIO 





FOR MANY YEARS WE HAVE BEEN PRODUCIN 
(no SHIPPING pig pees Sate 
bred, heavy laying Flocks. CEs & 
ll Delivery, P. A weno 
Wh., Br. 54.20 sic. 06 $4700 
Barred. Wh. oeks, 6. 3.00- 
RT Rede Black Minare 


. 8, le 

" * Heavy Mixed and Anco nas, 100, $ 
Mixed for Broilers, 100, $8. Other Leading Variet ies. Free Cat.Bank Ref, 
NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY ,Box S,New Washington,Ohio 





prices | EFFECTIVE MAY 9th Chicks from Chicks from —— lay- 
ing Flocks. Barron White Leghorns, 100, $11. White, 

Ce Brown, Buff, Black Leghorns, Anconas, 100, $10; 500, $47. 
Barred & White Rocks, Reds, Bik. Minorcas, 100, $13; 500, 
$63. Wh. Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons, 100, $14. Wh. & Buff Minc orcas, 
Parks Ped. Rocks, 100, $16. Mixed Chicks, 100, bp . Also other 
Breeds, Live Delivery Guaranteed. We Ship C.0O.D_ Ref.—Commercial 
Bank. 20th Century Hatchery, Box F, New Washington, Ohio 


SEND NO MONEY#+ tare’ CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C. 0. So and Se tage i prepaid 
100% live delivery of stu chicks from healthy 
bred-to-lay flocks; Wh., Br. « Bott I ow adhe. 10c: Eng. Wh. I 

lle, Trapnested Wh. Leg 13c; Bd. & Wh. Rocks,R.1. Reds, Anconas, Bl, 
Minorcas, 12c; Buff Ort pingt ons, Wh. Wyan., Buff Rocks, 13c; Mixed 
So; all heavies 10c. Orders for 50 chicks 1c more, 25 chicks 2c, more, 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, BOX S&S, SILVER LAKE, IND. 


PURE BREDCHICKS 
From High Egg Record Flocks 


All leading varieties, American Cert-O-Culd. 21 years re- 
liability. Large and and small poultry raisers buy our 
strong, healthy baby chicks which are easy to raise. Write 
today for free catalog and price list Quick delivery and 
lowest prices. Sent prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed, 


LANTZ HATCHERY, Box W, TIFFIN, OHIO 











# Send no money. Pay on arrival. Per 


CAPPE 100. Big type Wh. Leghorns $13; Wh, 


and Br. Legs. $11.50; Buff Legs, An« 
conas $12;S. C. Reds, Bd. Rox $13.50; 

Wh. Rox, R. C. Reds, Bik. Minor, 
c.o.D. $14; Wh. Minor, $18; Buff Orps. Wh. 
Wyan. $15; Heavy Mixed $11; Ass’td, 

$9. $2.50 discount on 500. Super quality chix 3c higher, 


CAPPER HATCHERY, BOX G, ELGIN, IOWA 


MISSOURI ACCREDITED 


4 CHICK fyos a pure bred, heavy laying, State inspec ee 
V' p ks. Full Live Delivery 
Y paid. 300 — Strain, Wh. I 
conee Heavy Mix $6. 50: 
Roc ts. R Red: uff Orpingte on, p, 
Wyandotte, 50. = "60 100, $13.00 500, $61.00. Discount on largest 
quantites. Free Catalog. Ref—Mc¢ ontrose Savings Bank. 


CALHOUN’S POULTRY FARMS, B6ox 35, MONTROSE, MO, 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE "sla MONEY We Supp s Seenty Steen Stock 
were Zon = a 


ay ilies uo Bas roe, ts das each. 
82-page illustrated — and contract, 
also copy of Fur Farmi mamas ine, tells br how te 


skunk, mink, fox, etc.. tor big profits, for 1 tA 
Qurvoon ENTERPnibE Cowes 4S" tetnee ok, ened 























LIGHTS FOR LAYERS 
Results of studies in several states have 
brought poultry specialists at the Ohio | 
state university to these definite con- 
clusions: 
1. Lights will increase the winter and 


They" egg production of hens and pullets. 
4 should not be used on the breeding 


= Breeding hens can be hastened back 
into production by a limited use of lights 
from January 15th to March without any 
we effect on the hatchability of eggs. 

It is possible, with lights, to carry 
se 4 hatched pullets thru their first pro- 
duction me 9 with much less molting 
than when lights are not used. 

4. Fall laying can be kept up by using 
lights from September Ist to Ssabemnber 
Ist. If birds are to be used as breeders, 
discontinue lights abruptly and throw the 
flock into a molt to give them a rest for 
the coming hatching season. 

5. Properly installed lights will ma- 
terially increase the labor income from the 
birds for the year. 

6. Slow maturing pullets will mature 
more rapidly under lights. There is 
danger in bringing the birds into produc- 
tion before they are properly matured. 


A PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE 
CONSTITUTION 
Continued from page 14 


the constitution to provide legally for a 
change in the length of terms of senators 
and congressmen whose terms of office 
would be shortened and lengthened. You 
can imagine how readily the question of 
legality of any act passed by a congress 
whose length of term had been changed, 
would be used by anyone unfavorable to 
said laws passed. 

The Wilson administration tried to 
work with a Republican congress long 
enough to show the need of coordinating 
the term of the president with the party 
control of congress. The same _ thing 
happened in reverse order when Harding 
took up the reigns of government. Since 
then there has been a renewed interest 
in changing the dates of inauguration 
and the beginning of congress. 

The Norris amendment now before 
congress proposes that the terms of the 
president and vice president and the 
terms of members of congress shall end 
at noon on the first Monday in January, 
and that congress shall begin its sessions 
on the same date. This passed the sen- 
ate by a vote of 73 to 2. An identical 
bill was on the house calendar when 
congress adjourned. 

Senator Norris in defense of the bill 
said: “The only direct opportunity that 
citizens of the country have to express 
their ideas and their wishes in regard to 
national legislation is the expression of 
their will thru the election of their repre- 
sentatives at the general election in No- 
vember ...IJIn a government ‘by the 
people’ the wishes of a majority should 
be crystallized into legislation as soon as 
possible after those wishes have been 
made known ... Under existing condi- 
tions, however, more than a year elapses 
before the will of the people expressed 
at the election can be put into statutory 
law. This condition of affairs is not only 
unfair to the citizenship at large, but it 
is likewise unfair to their servants whom | 
they have elected to carry out this will.” 

Senator James A. Reed, the most abe | 
opponent of any proposal, said: “I know | 
there is a theory in the minds of many 
splendid men, many thoughtful men, 
that the voice of the people should be 
immediately heard and the mandate of 
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(i1i3 Showing ou! our Wonderful 
“Good Luck” Birds in their 


& Wd Please, Always Please. 
Special Reduced Prices After May 10th. 
Order direct from this ad and save time. 
100% Live Delivery Postpaid 50 100 

Wh., Buff & Brown. Leg., Anconas “ 75-$ 9.00-$42. 
Barred & Wh. Rocks, 6.00- 11. 

Wh. Wyandots, Bl. Minorcas 

Buff & Wh. Orpingtons 

Sil. Wyandots, Buff & Wh. Minorcas 7.75- 14.00- 65. 00 
Assorted Light, $8. per 100 straight Assorted Heavy, 
$9.50 per 100 seatahe. Inspected *“*Good Luck” 
Chicks make winnings and develop into wonderful 
egg producers. Postpaid with Special Handling Stamp. 


NEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Dept. 60, NAPOLEON, O10 





50,000 STANDARD or MASTER-BRED 
CHICKS each week. CERT-O-CULD, 
Tested and Inspected. Beautiful Catalog 

Free. 100% Live Delivery Prepaid. Order direct 

from this ad to-day. 100 300 

Brown Leghorns or Mixed Sewnted. -$ wed 

Anconas or Heavy Assorted .. ...... 

White or Buff Legh 

Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds...... 35.00 

Buff Orpingtons, Blk. Minoreas 35.00 

White or Silver L. Wyandottes...... 2. 35.00 

America’s Best Paying Straing Customers in 40 Btates. 

BUSHS’ POULTRY FARMS, Box 189-G, CLINTON, MO., 

or Box G, Ft. Dodge, towa 











5 UPERIOR QUALITY CHICKS 


pousse. syeper PRICES—increase Your Profits 
Heim’s ‘Money Me jaker’’ Strains. For years we 
pos ie Stenine for ngw thong for improvecsea® 
le: ing rains for new ‘or improvement 
of our Socte: Briges Effective May 15th. 
00% Live Delivery Postpaid 
White & Brown Le; nor ores, E y Assorted 
Sheppard Famous nas, 
. Parks (PE “1} Barred Rocks . 
Wh. & pelt Rocks, ington, Minoreas...... 
White & 8. L. W. LK. ores Oppingione 
ay Assorted, $9. guy Black —. en 
**Secrets of Seah, $s = Member I. B. C. A 
Bank Ret. ILLINOIS HATC ’ Dept. . ® METROPOLIS, ILL. 
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RGEST ALL ELECTRIC HATCHERY IN THE WORLD. FREE- 
oon CHICKS are raised and appreciated over the entire oct 
nd Middle west. ‘Note these low me Premera Sy ity Chie 
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Mixed for Broilers (mostly light) 37. 50 

Order direct from this advertisement. Get them = aed you want them. 
190% live arrival guaranteed. 

Terms: 25% with order. balance 7 days before date of 


ALBERT LEA HATCHERY, Dept. A, 


WHITE LEGHOR now half price 


‘Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also baby chicks and 
eges. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 
years. Winners at 20 egg contests Catalog and special 
Price bulletin free. I ship C.O.D. and guarantee satisfaction. 


George B. Ferris 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ahipment 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 





Hens and Males 





REDUCED MAY PRICES on quality chicks. 
Backed by Missouri’s greatest Trapnest Breed- 
ing Farm with official records up to 318 eggs. 
State Accredited. 12 varieties. 700. up. Big catalog free. 
BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Gox 744 CLINTON, MO. 


BABY CHICKS !nvestizste 

Then Invest 
Fine pure-bred chicks at prices to fit your pocket beok 
Pedigreed males and selected females make chicks of 
finest quality. Free poultry book and catalog. We wilt 
help you with your poultry problems. COOPERATIVE 
BREEDING & HATCHING CO., Box 125, TIRO, O. 


CHICKS. C. 0. D. E7.sfze 


Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference. 
Poultry Dept. University of Kentucky. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY,355W.4th ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 


CHICKS & 0. D. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
100-$12 2.00. Anconas $13. 50. Rocks” Reds, 
Wyandottes, Orpingtons, $15. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn. 


Prodace Free range breeders. an popu- 

\ B ais r varieties. Free Catalog 

tion Bre oe ACTION GUARANTEED 
2 Boots St.,Marion, 


Farm & Hatchery, 4: ind. 
MICHIGAN Servite. Sesy iets; Pager okaad 


Fairview Hatchery & Poultry Farms, Box 8, Zeeland, Bich, 
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SIEBS GUARANTEED CHICKS 


fron CERTIFIED HOCAN TESTED 
HEAVY LAYING FLOCKS 


AT 
TON! J 
wi at eaicer, 
WHY, Pay fac RE 2 eae 
ing stock bred many years for lay- 
ing and exhibition purposes. 
certified for high production. 
delivery. Prepaid. talog Free. 
23 60 
Wh. & Br. Leghorns 
Bd. Rocks, R. 1. Reds 
Wh, & Buff Rocks 
Bik. Mino 


Ssssusasiek 
Ssssssssss 


eal 


H.& 
Light Asst’d. 2.50 


ean 
want 


9 
SIES’S HATCHERY Sex 700 
LL. 


OWEST INHI 

NOW-—AMAZING LOW 
PRICES on State Accred- 
ited Chicks. All popular breeds. 
Many at less than half former 
price! Valuable poultry manual 
and details this big chick sale 


tate Hatchery 
Butier, Mo. 


>) ral lial Ow. ley 4-24. SS 


| Note Our Big Price Reduction. Only 
if one-fourth deposit we Save Money, 
i Buy Now our Healthy, Vigorous, Pure 
j| Bred Chicks from heavy laying flocks, 
@ Full Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

50 100 500 1000 
. .84.00-$8.50-$41.00-$80.00 
00 
























White Leghorns, Anconas ace r 
Barred & White Rocks, 8. C. Reds . 5.00-10.00- 48.00- 04. 
Wh. & Buff Orpingtons, Wh. Wyandots 5.00-10.00- 48.00- 94.00 
White Minorcas, 50, $6; 100, $11; 500, $55. Assorted, 100, $8; 
500, $40; 1000, $80. Order from these low prices. Chicks shipped op 
date ordered. Ref.—Morton State Bana! 
MORTON HATCHERY, Box 82, MORTON, ILLINOIS 

ate as 
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Reduced prices for late May 

and June delivery on Iowa Accredited 

Chicks from “The Old, Reliable Ram- 

seyer Hatcheries.” 100% satisfaction 
assured. Write for prices. 


Ramseyer Hatcheries, Box 50, Oskaloosa, fa, Ju.H.Ramsever 
BABY CHICKS Better quality. 


They cost no more. 
Our chicks are from leg-banded stock selec- 
ted by expert 





I); 


trained and educated by 

Poultry Department,Ohio State University. 
WRITE FOR OUR BIG CATALOG 

Yells about our pedigreed males and special pens. Also 

utility stock. Write today. Our prices right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., ox 13, Gib -nburg, Ohio 
















ALL ABOUT CHICKS. Our big cata- 
log tells all about our Ohio Accredited 
chicks. Every breeder banded. Prices 
reasonable. Every chick guaranteed. 
-=>Find out about our chick guarantee 
plan. You can't lose. 
Hoytville Hatchery, Box 40, Hoytville, Ohio 


QUALITY Chicks « Fegs 


52,000 Standard Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best lay- 
ing strains. State Accredited. Incubate 25.100 eggs 
dally. Catalog Free. Prewar Prices. Free live delivery. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 


3510104 


CHIX PRICES CUT = 












i. ick service. 
Cotonial Poultry Farms, Gexi23., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Why tie up money weeks in 
advance? Big 32-page picto- 
rial, photographie chick book 
free. Leading breeds. Quick 
Service, Low Prices. 
CHIX RICH HILL HATCHERY 
Box 519 Rich Hill, Mo. 
Raise Chicks Without Loss 
Prof. isenberry’s new 1927 FREE Book Now Ready. { 
Shows bow to raise more Pige-clese losses. Mone: 
makin: ultry secrets FREE. Quisenberry’s 
New Why 


made many poultrymen rich. Send 
name, address and kind of poultry you like. 


American Pty. School, Dept. 54, K. C., Mo. 


CHICK Our 17th Year. 


S C. White and Brown 

Leg. 9c. Rocksand Min- 
orcas, 10c, Reds, 12c, H. B. 9c, L. B. Mixed 7c each, 
$1.00 books order—100% guaranteed. Catalog. 
KEYSTONE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


REILING'S FAMOUS CHICKS 


Amazingty tow prices for the top-notch quality we offer. World 
famous egg strains giving you heavy layers:quick maturing for broilers. 
75,000 weekly. Real service. Beautiful colered catalog and prices 
free. REILING HATCHERIES, Dept. 111, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


35@® Michigan Accredited Chicks and Pullets 

Offering Low Prices NOW for May 

and June Deliveries. Highest quality 

atock. Leading Varieties. Write for descriptive catalog and 
prices. KNOLL’S HATCHERY, Box 8, Holland, Michigan 

































SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


an election instantly put into effect. 
Therefore, they say that we should have 
an election today, swear in the officers 
tomorrow, and go to work the next day, 
and that anything short of that is a de- 
nial to the people of the right of con- 
trol. That is a fascinating argument. 
But the fathers of this republic, the stu- 
dents of conditions and of laws are of 
one opinion, as far as I know, upon the 
proposition I am sabout to state, and 
that is that the danger to the republic 
lies in hasty and improvident action 
That is the reason, or one af the reasons 
at least, why we have provided for two 
houses of congress, in order that a mis- 
take that is made, an improvident action 
taken, may be checked in. the other 
house and examined, and some possible 
mistake prevented.” 

In regard to fixing the date at March 
4th instead of sooner after election, he 
said: “There should be a period of re- 
| flection, of discussion, f debate, of 





oI 
thoughtfulness, to intervene between the 
day of the election, with all of its excite- 
ment and its turmoil, and the period 
when those elected shall assume _ the 
duties of government. It is a brake upon 
the car, if you please. It is better to act 


a little slowly and to act wisely than to 
act hastily and improvidently. There is 
no man in the senate chamber . . . who 


can point to a single instance where the 

people have been deprived of any sub- 

stantial rmght because an old congress 

held over for 90 days or 120 days after 
| the election. There have arisen no emer- 
gencies of such character that they could 
| not await consideration after the fourth 
of March.” 

It might be contended that there is 
one house to check up on the action of 
the-other house, and a president to veto 
any bill passed by congress, and the 
supreme court to pass upon any law that 
may be too hastily drawn. The senator 
takes a rather pessimistic view of the 
judgment of newly-elected members of 
congress. It can be easily recalled that 
a very small minority of either house 
can block legislation, by rules or fili- 
buster. The people are getting tired of 
it. They want action when a decided 
change of policy has been expressed at 
the polls. 

These are not ox-cart days but an age 
of swift travel and instant news service. 
The people know what is going on, or 
why it is not. The first congress could 
not assemble a quorum on March 4th, 
so they waited until April 6th. Can you 
| imagine any able bodied congressman 
| being unable to get to Washington by 


the fourth of January following a No- 
vember election? 
In the debate Senator Reed stressed 
| the advantage of the present system that 
delays action by new members. But the 
present ‘system gives us a short session 
of congress at which appropriation bills 
| take precedence, and important business 
is hastily done. The new plan would do 
away with a short session. Slowness is 
not necessarily an expression of wisdom. 
Nor rapid transaction of business 
necessarily an indication of danger to 
the republic. The professional legislator 


is 


just dotes on deliberation, as if a mis- 
take could never be corrected, and that 
perfection can be acquired only by pro- 
found debate extending over. several 


we eks. 

If this proposal is released to the floo 
of the house at the December session, 11 
may become an amendment for submis- 
sion to the various Everything 
but politics makes progress. Maybe after 
135 years of attempt to change the date 
it may become a reality. The country 
will not go to pot if it has to wait an- 
other centurv, but it is up to the 
structionists to show why public business 
may not be handled as any other busi- 
ness would be handled, in the interest of 
the stockholders, who in this ca are the 
citizens of the United States of America 


states. 


ob- 


se 
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Hatched Chicks 


A good start means everything 
to future profits. Poultrymen 
realize more from chicks that 
are hatched right. Chicks 
hatched in the Smith 47,000 
get more oxygen and fresh air 
than in any other incubator. 
The result is healthier, peppier, more 
vigorous chicks. Quantity produc- 
tion in small space means personal 
supervision plus low production cost. 
Proper hatching means better chicks 
—result—more profits to all. 


The Smith Incuhator Company 








Cleveland, Ohio ( 


‘ 1984 W. 74th St. 

















EESE V. HICKS, Managing Director of 

the International Baby Chick Associ- 
ation says. ‘‘To attempt toraise baby chicks 
without the use of buttermilk is the most 
serious mistake a poultry raiser can make."’ 
Collis Process Pure Dried Buttermilk con- 
tains the germ killinglactic acid small chicks 
need to stimulate digestion, regulate the 
digestive tract and wardo.! poultry ailments 
If you want authoritative ideas on correct 
poultry feeding send for our 44-page Poultry 
Manual. It is free. 


Collis Products Company 


Dept. 575 CLINTON, IOWA 








COLLIS PROCESS 


PURE DRIED 
BUTTERMILK 












Get Factory PRICES Before 
YOU BUY LAWN FENCE 
My New Catalog shows big selection of 
styles and prices that will save you a lot 
of money. My Direct From Factory Plan 
of dealing makes my prices lower and I 
ay the freight. Write for free catalog—24 
jour Service— Jim Brown, Pres., 28 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 2228 Cleveiand. Ohio 
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"LETTERS AND COMMENT 








This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





FIXING PRICES 

We farmers got what we expected straight from 
Washington, D. C., so no help from that gang as 
they are for the eastern moneyed men. The farmers 
can wait till doomsday for re lief —congressmen’s 
relief amounts to between $6,000,000 and $7,000,- 
000. The McNary-Haugen farm bill—just one 
(objection) from the vetoing message, ‘a price- 
fixing bill.’’ What about congressmen raising their 
own salaries from $7,500 to $10,000 a year. What 
is that but price-fixing? 

Why is it that doctors, lawyers, waiters, barbers, 
merchants and others except the farmers, can form 
an association and charge the price that looks best 
to them and get it. While the farmers’ associations 
get them nowhere in dollars and cents, let’s see if 
the government doesn't fix prices. What about the 
railroad freight rates and passenger wre Can 
someone answer those questions?—A. W., Ark. 


SOWS CLEAN SEED 

I certainly agree with you as you have written 
on pages 12 and 13 of the February issue. I have 

2en in Lyon county, Kansas, 61 years this spring 
and I have been running a laseshion machine of 
my own for forty years and I believe I know good 
seed if I see it. am sorry to say that 90 or 95 
percent of the farmers sow and plant seeds as they 
come from the machine. I have a good fanning 
mill and I use it. I am certain it pays to use it, too. 
I am a poor hand at writing but if I could see you 
and talk to you, I could tell you a lot about farming 
and cleaning seed. 

I am going to sow about 35 acres of oats and I 
am going to fan them. They all run about 36 or 
37 pounds to the bushel now and the man I got 
them from said they did not need fanning, that 
they would go thru a drill all right.—J. R. WeM., 
Kansas. 


YES. WE ARE HUMAN 

You receive so many letters all praising your 
paper, I wonder if folks stop to think that this is 
one way to spoil their editor. We are all only 
human, and hearing nothing but praise might have 
a tendency to make even the best editor just a 
“leedle"’ careless. 

So long as a subscriber reads and pays for a 
paper, he shows that he is a satisfied reader, so any 
extra praise is not needed, but if he finds where it 
could be improved, it is his duty to mention it. 
Here is mine: I am past seventy, my eyes could be 
better, but I have had them too long. Now when I 
turn to “Our Bulletin’’ the print is so fine that my 
eyes rebel, while by the side of it is an ad so large 
that one can turn around with an eight-horse team, 
I know they pay so much an inch and our “‘say so” 
is gratis, but an extra page so you could use larger 
type would be received tr many who have poor 
eyes with thanks.—H. A. O., Wis. 


A SURE KIND OF FARM RELIEF 

If farmers everywhere would sell their produce 
cooperatively they would receive from ten to thirty 
percent more for it than they now get. If they would 
purchase all their supplies cooperatively, they 
would save from ten to thirty percent on them. 
Cooperative buying and selling would contribute 
more to the financial relief of the farmer than any 
bill which congress could pass. And it would be 
constitutional. 

But congress can help the farmer. Congress can 
increase the navigable mileage of our rivers, and 
by adding a few miles of canal can give farmers a 
much lower freight rate on long hauls and quantity 
shipments. That would be genuine farm relief. And 
no one could say it was unconstitutional. 

Any proposed system of farm relief which does 
not enable the American farmer to compete with 
world production is a failure. If we have to sell 
our surplus at less than cost, the entire nation and 
not the farmer alone suffers. Even tho congress 
should employ high salaried men to dispose of this 
surplus and charge expenses to the farmer, the 
fact remains that the farmer pays for expensive 
methods of transportation where cheaper methods 
could be used. And this waste is keenly felt by the 
poor in our cities who pay high prices. 

Modern mac hinery gives us an important advan- 
tage. And yet it is absolutely impossible to com- 

ete with the world prices without cooperative 
duying and selling, together with waterway freight 
rates. 

Every farm relief program can be classed under 
one of two plans. One plan would increase the 
price to the consumer without increasing the mid- 
dlemen's profits. This throws the burden on the 
consumer. And already many of these are denied 
some of the comforts and necessities of life. No 
good can or should come from increasing their 
suffering thru high prices. On the contrary, the 
consumption of and demand for farm products 
would decrease. 

‘The other and logical plan would be to bring the 
producer and consumer closer together thru cooper- 
ative marketing, thereby eliminating “handling 


expense” of middlemen. Eliminate handling which 
is not necessary. Unnecessary handling and work 
adds nothing to the product but expense. The 
producer would realize more profit for his work 
under this plan. And if the consumer could also 
be given some of the profits which the speculator 
a gets, it would tend to increase the consump- 
tion of farm products. Only the professional specu- 
lator would object, and his right to suck the profits 
without adding to their value, is identical with the 
right of dodder to sap the life from valuable plants. 
Agriculture cannot thrive when encumbered with 
parasites. 

As long as the farmer continues to employ high 
commissioned dealers and retailers to market his 
produce and purchase supplies, and while he is 
practically denied a market due to high transporta- 
tions charges, just so long shall American agricul- 
ture continue to degenerate into a form of peasantry 
which must react on ovary, industry and affect the 
prosperity of the nation. We may close our eyes to 
these facts, but this merely contributes to the ruin 
of American agriculture. 

Congress can provide farm relief by increasing the 
mileage of navigation on our rivers, so farmers can 
market their crops profitably. Farmers can and 
must and some time will organize to do their own 
buying and selling. They can do it cheaper than 
does the speculator, and can’t afford to burn 
incense to the god of speculation. Cooperative 
marketing and waterway freight rates wovld put 
agriculture on its feet. The burden of producer and 
consumer must not be increased. The speculator 
has been getting the profits, and he is not needed. 
Let him have it in the neck. He can become a 
producer, or else speculate on something that does 
not endanger one of our most necessary industries. 

Agriculture in its rightful place contributes to 
Ge prosperity, health and happiness of the nation, 
and all useful industries and occupations are bene- 
fited by its own prosperity. But the man who 
extracts profits by buying and selling without ny 
ing anything to the value of an article is a clo 
the wheels of progress. Let him become usef 
A. U. Cochran. 


WHEN TO START FARMING 

There is one article in the March issue that is 
worth more to me than a three-year subscription. 
That is the one by L. S. Goode on grafting and 
there are lots of others. Successful Farming is a 
good farm ay oe and suits me fine. 

And I like Our Bulletin page. Here is whe Iam 
going to answer the questions of . of Iowa 
about whether now is the time to start farming, and 
if so, where? 

1. Yes, never was a better time. 

© Go to Canada where wages are high and land 
cheap. 

Turn to page 119 and read the ad of the C. P. R. 
in the March issue of Successful Farming then write 
to them, state your case frankly and they will help 
you. This answers 3 alsv. 

I dare say if any young man goes to Canada now 
works hard and saves, in ten years time he can be 
the owner of a well-stocked half-section (320 
acres) of as good wheat land as lies under the sun, 
It is all up to you. Go to it.—S. H. F., Minn. 


AGREES WITH THE PRESIDENT 
Here I am again, and I am very glad for my own 
sake and for the sake of every hard-working farmer 
that there are some people who have a little com- 
mon sense left. I am glad our president is one of 
those cool headed men that looks out for the 
farmers’ interests and not for the grafters or just 
a few men to hold the rod over the farmer as they 
do in the foreign countries, and keep the poor 
farmer with his nose to the grindstone till the life 
is ground out of him. It is bad enough now without 
making it any worse and I for one would like to 
pat bay Coolidge’s back and say ‘Well done, 
my boy. Forever bless the land that give you birth, 
and where freedom loves to dwell, the happiest 
land on earth.” 
am renewing my subscription as ioe pont 
coome like an old friend to me.—Mrs, | 
ebr 


FAVORS COMPULSION 

Suppose a law were passed where a farmer could 
plant only a certain amount of his ground to crops 
and put the balance in grass. Say we have a state 
man and then have county men under him and 
make it compulsory that no one can plant more 
than a given percentage to any one crop. 

fe will take corn for instance; suppose we have 
3,000,000,000 bushels which is about seven or 
eight hundred million more than we can consume. 
Say next year we have each corn grower cut his 
acreage 20 percent. Then the next year if we are 
a little short, put in a larger percentage. And we 
could do that with cotton, wheat, oats, barley, and 
in fact with everything that a farmer grows, with 
perhaps the exception of the fruit grower. 

Now suppose we have the government buy five 
or six hundred million bushels of corn to hold for a 
shortage if something happened that would cause a 
reverse in growing conditions or a war broke out 
that we were not looking for. Also hold a reserve 
for all other crops as wheat, oats, cotton, barley, 
rye, etc. What I want of the state and county men 
is to see that every farmer is told how much of his 
ground to crop. 

Just a word in regard to your paper. I think you 
have a wonderful paper. A few years ago I was on 
a large farm where the owner was very successful 
with his purebred cattle and with his farming in 





general and when asked to what he assigned his 
success he said, “I go by the farm paper called 
Successful Farming. I used to take several farm 
papers but I quit them all and go altogether by 
Successful Farming now.’ From then on I said I 
must take that paper so that is how I came to be 
a subscriber to your valuable paper. I am sorry 
to say that I have not been as successful as the 
man that induced me to take i! ‘<a but that 
is not the fault of the paper. —F. W. Z., il 





THE FAITHFUL DOG 

I have been a reader of Successful Farming for 
several years and I think it is second to none in 
farm magazines. I read in Our Bulletin for January, 

A. B.’s stand against the dog and I am sure a 
clean paper like Successful Farming would not 
print what I wanted to say to E. A. B., so I let it 
run as I would not write an article and dare them to 
print it. That's not my style, and I am no minister 
either. I love my dog and he is not Nae? or worth- 
less, in fact he is priceless. To E. B. and others 
of his kind I can only quote Se a3 Vest of Mis 
souri: 

“The best friend a man has in the world may 
turn against him and become his enemy. His son 
or daughter that he has reared with loving care 
may prove ungrateful. Those who are nearest and 
dearest to us; those whom we trust with our happi- 
ness and our good name may become traitors to 
their faith. The money a man has he may lose. It 
flies away from him. Perhaps when he needs it 
most a man's reputation may be sacrificed in a 
moment of ill-considered action. The people who 
are prone to fall on their knees to do us soe when 
success is with us may be the first to throw the 
stone of malice when failure settles its cloud upon 
our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend that a man 
can have in this selfish world, the one that never 
deserts him, the one that never proves ungrateful 
or treacherous, is his dog. A man’s dog stands by 
him on the cold ground where the wintry winds blow 
and the snow drives fiercely, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. He will kiss the hand that 
has no food to offer. He will lick the wounds and 
sores that come in encounter with the roughness of 
the world. He guards the sleep of his pauper master 
as if he were a prince. When all other friends desert, 
he remains when riches take wings and reputation 
falls to pieces. He is as constant in his love as the 
sun in its journey thru the heavens. If fortune 
drives the master forth an outcast in the world, 
friendless and homeless, the faithful dog asks no 
higher privilege than that of accompanying him to 
guard against danger, to fight against his enemies, 
and when the last scene of all comes, and death 
takes the master in his embrace, and his body is 
laid away in the cold ground, no matter if all other 
friends ag their ways, there by the graveside 
will the noble dog be found. His head between his 

aws, his eyes sad, but open in alert watchfulness, 
aithful — | true even in death 

This bit of eloquence has moved braver men 
than E. A. B. to tears.—D. F. B. 

(Note: This quotation was also sent to us by 
many others.—Editors.] 


WE NEED YOUR IDEAS 

After considerable delay I am giving you as best 
I can in short order my opinion of the Jowa insur- 
ance banking law or any other law for the same 
purpose. 

am in favor of a condition of affairs which will 
insure each and every person in the United States 
who deposits money, little or much, in a money 
handling institution of any kind, the return at the 
proper time of every dollar left with such institu- 
tion. The Home Muskingum Savings Company, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, voluntarily carries an insurance 
bond which insures all depositors against any pos- 
sible loss by any means of any part of the money 
deposited with it, and I guess their business is 
increasing as rapidly as that of any similar institu- 
tion in the state. te pays 5 percent, compounded 
quarterly. 

I favor the protection of the uninformed_in 
money or living matters just as auickly and effec- 
tively as it is possible to make a just law act. I 
have thusly expressed my opinion briefly and if in 
— opinion it is worth the ink and effort nec easy 

romulgate it you are at liberty % use the in 
pod a ut forth the effort—W. M. S., Ohio. 

(Note: We thank you and all ihe other folks who 
ot us the benefit of their opinions. They are a 
Es help to us in giving you a better paper.— 

ditors.] 


Your article in the March issue by Dr. Billings 
of Minnesota university on Turkey Raising was 
alone worth several times your yearly rate. I 
ained much valuable knowledge from it.— Mrs. 

. L., No. Da 


Your short editorial on n inland ports to the 
eea is timely and logical. tis a subject near the 
heart of every American settler at the Lakes head 
It will render more aid to agriculture than all the 
so-called “farm relief’ bills ever discussed in 
congress. How does our congressman stand on it? 
at footed, with his giant six feet ever ready to 
give battle to — and all opposition from any and 
all sources.—O. 38. C., Minn. 


I believe the so-called farm relief legislation is 
unsound and that the best farm relief is natural 
adjustment. I believe the sooner this farm relief 
talk dies out the better off we will be.,I am a 
farmer.—G. P. K., Ohio. 
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It Can Not Be Mailed 


One of the biggest benefits to you 
of the Goodyear policy can not be 


sent through the mail. 


It is the service performed for you 
by the local Goodyear dealer. 


He recommends to you 
the right size and type 
of tire for your car. He 
puts it on the rim for 
you. He fills it with air. 


After the tire is in use 


he helps you give it the 





care it should have to deliver the 
maximum results. 


This service means money in your 


Goodyear makes a tire to | 
suit you—whether you 
want the incomparable 
; All-Weather Tread Good- | 
. year, the most famoustire | 
in the world, or the lower- 


priced Goodyear standard 
quality Pathfinder. 
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pocket. It cuts down your tire bills. 
It is something you ought to have. 


It is part and parcel of 
the Goodyear policy: to 
build the greatest possible 
value into Goodyear prod- 
ucts, and to provide facili- 
ties 50 that the user can get 


all this inbuilt value out. 


by The Goodyear 





















































































































get off my uncle’s land!” Myrtle 
Hi‘ Eastman straightened her strong 

ten-year-old back and looked in 
amazement at the yelling small boy a 
few yards away. Country people do not 
often object to children’s gathering ferns 
on a shaded side hill. Myrtle was only 
getting enough for a hanging basket. 
There was also another reason for her 
surprise. 

“I’m on our own farm,” she said 
quietly. “Don’t you see the fence?” 

‘That line fence is wrong. My uncle’s 
going to have it moved. Then you folks 
an’t have the least little drop of water 
from the spring. So there!” 

The child spoke with such positive- 
ness that Myrtle felt bewildered. She 
knew he was Mrs. Lunning’s sister’s son 
from the city. Bob had reported him a 
mischievous youngster, but what cause 
could he have for telling this strange 
tale? 

Myrtle might not have mentioned his 
rudeness, but just as she came into the 
itchen her father was saying, “I think 
it’s best to have a survey madé and 

im where the line does run.” 

“OQ papa, is it our east line below the 
hill? Does Mr. Lunning really claim all 
the spring?” she asked anxiously. Turn- 
ing in surprise, Mr. Eastman questioned 
Myrtle; then Joe, the hired man, added 
his story. 

“That meddlesome Tom Higgins set 
Lunning up,” declared Joe. “I was over 
it the’ blacksmith shop when Lunning 
told how your ducks got thru once and 
roiled his side of the lower pond. Horace 
began to es a all he’d do if they ever 
got thru again. 

“At tha on man Higgins leered up at 
him an’ says: ‘That fence ain’t run on 
the line, anyhow. By rights it don’t go 
hru the spring and ponds by some feet. 
You better have a new survey, Horace, 
an’ make this new man put the fence 
where it belongs.’ Then he laughed away 
like ‘twas a great joke. Higgins is the 
most meddlesome old codger anywhere’s 
around, and you could trust young Lun- 
ning to grab at such a notion. I don’t 
see him paying for a survey, tho. He’ll 
likely just talk big and be mean. There’s 
more land now than he'll ever farm 
right! Plenty of wate rfor both places, too.” 
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“I’m on our own farm,’ 
“Don’t you see the fence? 


up Myrtle’s brother Bob. “Nobody’s 
going to drought us out.” 

Joe guffawed loudly at this expression, 
but Mr. Eastman smiled his quiet fatherly 
smile at both the children. “Our farm 
is ‘well watered every way,’ like the 
plain Lot chose. Still, that hill spring is 
a great convenience, and we haven’t lost 
it yet.” 

Really, John Eastman was puzzled. He 
had inherited this place at the sudden 
death of his mother’s brother. Brief 
visits here in childhood helped in the 
understanding of some things, but there 
were points on which only a Hale could 
inform one, and all the older Hales were 
gone now. It troubled him to know of 
some things that were being said and 
the spirit behind them. 

“Grandma used to talk lots about 
what she called the ‘family receipts.’ 
Esther sent you the one for molasses 
cookies and several others. 3 wish uncle 
had left me ‘the Hale receipt’ for getting 
along with the Lonninas* hs told his 
wife that night. 

From of old that family on the east 
had borne a reputation for petty jeal- 
ousies, spites and sharp dealing, but there 
never had been trouble between them 
and the Hales. Other neighbors did not 
hesitate to credit this to the forbearance 
of both John’s grandfather and Uncle 
Alfred. 

“You'll be put to it to keep on good 
terms,” said one old man soberly. “Horace 
is just a spoiled big boy whose head has 
been turned at getting hold of the prop- 
erty so young. He looks pretty big in 
his own eyes, and he considers you sort 
of an intruder in the neighborhood. 
Better not give in to him an inch’ 

John Eastman thanked the man for his 
good intentions, but this information, 
joined to some observations of his own, 
made him all the more resolved on a 
survey of the line. 


RIDAY afternoon Myrtle and her 

mother stopped for a visit with some 
cousins while father and Bob drove fur- 
ther along a road new to the boy. 
“Thomas Flint, Surveyor,” read the 
name plate on one door of the low front 
porch of the old house to which Mr. 
Eastman had been directed. 

The tall, elderly man eyed him sharply 
from above a big, much thumbed account 
book. “Those farms were surveyed by 
my grandfather, and I don’t set up to 
be better than he was. What’s your 
complaint?” 

John hesitated. He had not supposed 
theré was need of an explanation. “Mr. 
Lunning has been informed that the 
fence is not on the boundary. I feel 
that the best way is to have the line run 
again and correct the fence, if it’s off.” 

“Got into a quarrel over that big 
spring, have you?’ 

Eastman shook his head. “There's no 
quarrel. I wish to avoid one,’ 


she said quietly. 


“We have a good well besides,” spoke 
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The surveyor smiled grimly. “Since 
you feel this way and young Lunning 
feels his way, I'd better come up 
Tuesday morning.” Suddenly he rose 
and a knobby hand shot forward. “Glad 
to know you, Eastman! It looks as if 
you'd heired more than land from: the 
Hales.” 

Bob, who of course had tagged his 
father into the dusty, fascinating old 
office, pondered that sentence for some 
miles. "Finally he asked what it meant. 

“I’m not entirely sure, son. ‘Live 
peaceably with all men,’ is a sort of 
family motto. Perhaps this showed him 
that we’re prepared to honor it even at 
some cost.” 

Father had a common habit of saying 
“we” where most men would say “I.” It 
always gave the children a happy part- 
ner feeling; today Bob saw that it also 
committed them to helping carry’ out 
family policies! He concluded to 1gnore 
more from little Dav: 


ORACE LUNNING had been noti- 

fied of the surveyor’s engagement. 
Tuesday morning found him on _ the 
ground. So were gossipy old Mr. Hig- 
gins and several others whose work was 
not pressing. These older men greeted 
the surveyor as familiar acquaintances. 
They had obviously come primed for no 
little diversion. 

Myrtle was helping her mother, but 
Bob had hurried thru his chores in time 
to slip down the hill. “I’ve never 
watched surveyors work before,” he 
whispered, when his father frowned at 
sight of him. 

The Eastmans had formerly lived near 
a country club. Bob thought that the 
group of men around the surveyor and 
his assistant acted very much like those 
who sometimes followed a crack golf 
layer about. Mr. Flint clearly enjoyed 
his official prominence 

“You mean to abide by this survey— 
run the line fence according to it?” he 
demanded of Mr. Eastman, “Ves.” 

“You say the same?” he shot out, with 
a quick glance at Horace Lunning, who 
eyed the initial proceedings suspiciously. 
“T sure do. He'll have to pay damages, 
too, for all the while his folks’ve been 
using my land and spring.” 

“Hm, I don’t know but what there 
ought to be a commission appointed to 
determine the value in advance,” said 
the surveyor, facetiously. “I’d like to 
take the oath of both you men on this, 
anyhow.” 

“Stick to your surveying, Tom!” spoke 
up one of the bystanders. “I hope East- 
man pays you by the job and not by the 
hour.” 

“T’'ll not be too hard on him—not when 
he stands to lose the use of this good 
spring, besides paying my whole fee.’ 

With every minute of work Bob grew 
more perplexed. At the (Cont. on p. 74 





nd now Thomas A. Edison answers 


another questionnaire . 





In the photographic diagram above, wave No. 1 











that of the fundamental tone o if an organ-pit 
The numerous waves beneat h it are that organ- 
pipe’s overtones. They are as elusive as a ray of 
unlight et their capture a nd p reservation on a 
phon ull» record 1s utterly essential to full, 

perfect Re-Creation of an artist’s performani 
It is obvious that they cannot be preserved if 

eir microscopic strength is disstpated tn ar 
— moving machinery, for example. But 
t Thomas A. Edison give you his views on 

th ubj 








UES. What is musical sound? 


O Ans. Whenanything such as a tightly 
—— crretched string connected toa sound- 
ing 3 bo aa is caused to vibrate rapidly and 
ular vy back and forth it sets the air aroun 
it ins ea vibration which in turn Sibadees 
ir ear dtu ms back and forth. Through the 
a a of the ear these vibratio yns are 
transmitted to our brains and we “hear” a 
usical sound. Physicists call such vibrations 
pe waves. 











Ques. Sometimes music is rich, mellow and 
beautiful. Sometimes it is harsh, sharp and 
inpleasant. Why is this? 

{ns. The presence or absence of overtones 
controls the beauty and quality of a musical 
sound. The more overtones there are, the 
richer and more beautiful the quality 
becomes. The difference between the metallic 
tinkle of a child’s piano and the mellow reso- 
nance of a concert grand is due to overtones. 


Ou ° What are overtones? 


Ans. When we set the string I mentioned 

vibrating it sends out a powerful or funda- 
aa wave. It also sends out many other 
related waves. These secondary waves are 
called overtones. 


A simple illustration of this: Drop a large 
pebble into a pool of quiet water; wave rings 


The NEW 


EDISON 


“I don’t use delicate over- 
tones to move machinery?’ 





formed that go out in all directions in 
smooth and regular procession over the 
surface of the water. Now try dropping the 
large pebble again but at the same time drep 
se scout very small ones along with it. Phe 
wave rings caused by the large pebble will 
be there as before but, in addition, there wil 
be many little waves or ripples criss-crossing 
each other and the appearance of the princi- 
pal waves will be quite different Gens what 
they were in the first experiment. 
[he big waves may be compared to the funda- 
mental sound wave, and the little npples that 
are superimposed on them to the overtones 


Another illustration might be an automob 


crossing a series of mountain ridges. Thx 

intains and valleys correspond to the 
principal or fundamental sound waves and 
the ‘‘thank-you-ma’ams” to the overtone 
only in the case of music the “‘thank-vou- 
ma’ams”’ are enjoyable 


ile 


Ques. What, in effect, do overtones accom- 


Ans. I’ve already answered this in Questio1 
No.*2. To put it in another way, however 
one artist with a few simple lines paints 
picture; another paints the same picture | 
fills out his canvas with backgrounds of light 
and shade and with subtle color effects. It 
might be said that the second artist has adde 
overtones to the sharp fundamentals of the 
first artist’s work. The greater the skill 
hat ndling the overtones, the; greater the master 
and the more permanently pleasing the effect 
his is also true in music. 


Ques. Can overtones be recorded on phono- 
graph records? 

Ans. Years ago I recognized the faet that 
only through capturing the delicate anc 
elusive overtones as well as the fundamental 
wave, and faithfully recording ee on a 
record, could phonograph music earn its 
right to a permanent place in a musical 
esteem of mankind. I have worked always 
with this goal in view. Nature has been 
reluctant, but one by one she has given up her 
secrets. The present Edison Phonograph 
very close to my ideal. 


Vu ° How have you Capt ired these de licate 
overtones?’ 


Ans. In many ways. For example, I made 
thicker record of greater solidity which wo uld 
not shake and vibrate as a whole when play 
I developed an extremely hard and Seeneel 
surface for the record so that the sound wave 
—the minute ones which are overtones 
would not be flattened out when the dia- 
mond point passed over them. By adopting 





PHONOGRAPH 


making the s 
needies. By mechanically feedin 


ing together has ac 
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ermanent diamond point I got away from 
nd grooves “‘grind in”’ ste« 
e the so-calle 

one arm across the record I eliminated hav- 


ing the delicate sound grooves drag the arm 


across. In other words, I don’t use delicate 
overtones to move machinery. Ci 
periments in recording have taught us many 
vastly important tricks and processes. No one 
tl ing has captured the ove rrones for us I 


yuntle SS @€X- 


ave mentioned a few but there are mat 
thers. A combination of many details work- 


I \ ] ent results.ohp 


1eved prt 


than the BEST 


1 phono, raph serves one purpose and 


| 
Nothing can be better 
one only—to reproduce voice ot 
instrument @ ul uu orl nally. 
When a phonograph has accomplished 
this, nothing more can be asked. 


in which livin 


Five thousand test 


artistS Sang OF playe 1 side by slat | 

with the New Edison before critical 

audiences in suc musical centers as | 
lien h l cent 


Carnegie Hall in New York and 
Symphc ny Hall in Boston, have 
proved that there is no differenc 

between the original perf 
the Nx Ww Edison’s Re-¢ reation OT it. 


rmance and 


Eminent musical critics who attended 
these tests were unable to distinguish 
between the living voices or instru- 
nental performances and the Ne 
yn’s rendition of them, and hav: 
put the mselves on rect rd to that eff ct 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘What t 
Critics Say.’’) 
Che nearest Edison dealer will be glad 
to demonstrate the New Edison Phono- 
graph to you. Ask him also to play an 
Edison 40-minute record—the inven- 
tor’s latest achievement—a record of 
ordinary size which allows you to hea: 
a complete concert without interrup- 
tion, and at a marked reduction from 
the usual cost of phonograph music. 
The New Edison Phonograph is mecha 


und technically correct. itis | at ti ether 1 
laboratory by skilled craft It is not a 
talking machine or a to In cor mabinati yn with 
the Edison Re cord, it forn 3 

iA 


j und re pro- 
without distor nm oF a5 § 
tonal blemish. ry it fora W No 
ys in your home, an os 
ill realize what this mean 
Any Edison dealer will be glad 
» allow yi uu tomake this trial 
particularly if you can ob- 
in some other make of ma- 
h which you can 
ympare the New Edison 
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THE SPRING OF DISPUTE 
Continued from page 72 


pounding of one stake he glanced Wy 


witha big meaning | quickly into his father’s face. “Dad, you 


knew it was going this way!” 
to every tractor “No, I only thought the boundary 
must lie about so much this side or els« 
the other. It didn’t seem that it could 
be straight thru the spring.” 

Horace Lunning had begun to appear 
much disturbed. His face was a quee 
greenish white, then as the surveyor 
came nearer it changed to red. “T'll 
have a competent man survey this!” he 
flared. 

“Competent men have surveyed it, 
sir! I knew in advance where this line 
lay. Granddad told me himself how 
somebody twitted him about folks up 
here improving on his survey line, so he 
asked Jonas Hale how ’twas and it came 
Se d £ bh s d : out they’d just agreed to run the fence 

n or t e acts to ay this way so that stock from both farms 

ee could be nis es 1 be “btn pie as gh 

worn out in service. Many owners of 10 to PE ee SEP. PV ECR, Be. WES Tease 
any change of ownership. 

12 year old Wallis Tractors say their machines “As Hale put it: ‘J + failed és eet 

are still good for years of hard work. oe ee oo Sees we oe we 

good water up by his house, and here’s 


For 1927, the Wallis is better than ever—“Certified”—has plenty for both farms. What’s such 
Ca ta log attached a statement in writing that from raw materials to little 
Sen t F J, shipping platform, Wallis standards have been maintained. , 


strip of land between ne ighbors ?’ 
Guess it needed Horace here to tell him.” 


“How many thousands is it worth, 

nae request WALLISS Horace? You didn’t set the price yet,’ 
5°27 TRACTOR called somebody. 

= delivers Old Mr. Higgins danced about in the 


ROKR E POWER glee of his second childhood. “IT knowed 
fi 








it all along—je s’ didn’t tell Horace which 


or ” 

MORE YEARS side o’ the spring that fence orter be. 
pt cm He grinned at Bob and motioned with 
LESS EXPENSE i; a y: ards tick to show the boy how far east 
| of the present fence the boundary lay 
| Bob remembered hearing Joe say that 
Lunning would “have to drill to Chiney” 
Before selecting any tractor, get complete facts about the for water near his house. In an adjoin- 
Lome We RR, changed merely refined and improved through 12 year ing pasture grazed several head. of 
Exe Sit w Woe oJ field service. Write today for free catalog. nego rg —— py anne 

cine sconsin and is no’ é rece ’ purchased. . > Sé ; i 
che prodact of oy ot r= J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS, Inc. “nied tae Sauk accent dry” hago aaeh 
part of its corporsts name. Racine, Wisconsin age? : . : 

Bob’s father had been talking with 
Mr. Lunning. Now he faced about 
genially. “You’ve all had your laugh, 
and I guess we'll let the fence stay 
where it is. That seems the best way to 
; manage after all.” 

Gordon- os hy Horace Lunning insisted on paying the 
LK gy ; oe , . surveyor’s full charg@s. He haltingly said 
5Rooms, Bath y. F : : i, something about a statement he was go- 
a. a, ll atl ‘ afl | ing to write out to keep with his deed. 

$1932 “ Then everybody had some grapes from 
the Eastman vineyard. Bob felt that it 
was a tame ending for the matter; his 
boyish heart held a sense of disappoint- 
ment—until dinner time. 

First he noticed how Joe, the hired 
man, was staring at father. Mother was 
smiling gaily. “You seem to have hit 
on the old Hale receipt for ge tting along 
with our neighbors, John!” she said. 

“Sharing the spring is only part of it. 
Here’s good testimony that you’ve mixed 
Bt in all the ingredients in the right pro- 

Ae portion. 
Bu Di ect Fr m Mill Sa U to $2000! At her nod, Myrtle set down a dish of 
y ir 0 <. ve p bd mammoth peaches. “From the Lunning 
We furnish lumber, millwork and other materials, Plan-Cut °* orchard!” announced Myrtle proudly. 
mit Sfnert aoe ce Zour Botan, Doe Bore eae “Horace brung ‘em himself; I saw 
labor-cost and 18% lumber waste. Many build for $200 to him,” added Joe. “You sure have worked 
$2,000 es, nehtne-occuraey jpourestignter stronger, warmer H@ | the ‘old Hale magic on him, Mr. East- 
Plans drawn by skilled architects. Specially designed farm homes, man. 
with wash-rooms, baths, roomy closets, and built-in kitchen cabi- 
nets, ete. One guaranteed price covers all materials according to 
seee eon 000 customers. peter mtr a gs - “Testing Draft Horses” is the subject of 
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ing Bulletin No. 240 of the lowa state college 
Page Book ordon -Van Tine Co. ge, 
POULTRY HOUSES Pip debe vig floor 9 "968 Gowtitin Street, Ames. It explains pulling contests and the 
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FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS | 


Continued from page 10 | 


Farm’ Loan Board. For some time back, | 
there has been a considerable difference of 

opinion between treasury officials and | 
officials of the Farm Loan Board over policy 
matters. According to reports going the | 
rounds here, the main bone of contention 
between the two sets of officials pertains 
to the use to be made of the twelve Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks. These agencies have 
a combined loaning power of $900,000,000 
and administration officials contend that 
they could be put to the very purpose and 
needs which the McNary-Haugen bill 
was designed to fill. The Federal Farm 
Loan Board, on the other hand, takes the | 
position that the Intermediate Banks | 
could not broaden their powers to grant 





loans to agricultural interests, except on | 
£ 


standard securities. The conditions of the 
Joint Stock Land Banks has furnished 
another point of conflict between the 
treasury and the board. Back of it all, of 
course, is the natural desire of the treasury 
department to coordinate and harmonize 
the government’s credit policy. 
Secretary Jardine on Farm Homes 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine sees 
an enormous field for betterment in the 
condition of farm homes in America. The 
secretary took occasion to set forth his 
views at the recent ‘Better Homes Con- 
ference’ in Washington. The disadvan- 
tageous economic position of the farmer, 
he admitted at the outset, is the main 
factor militating against modern facilities 
in farm homes. Some of the fault, however, 
he attributed to the lack of specialized 
leadership and the narrowness of the 
courses of agricultural colleges, in that the 
latter do not put enough stress on ‘‘beauty 
and culture’ in the home. There is open, 
he declared, a big opportunity for the 
manufacturers who will produce less 
expensive appliances adapted to farm con- 
ditions. He brought out the fact that 
38.7 percent of the farms of the United 
States have telephones; that only 10 per- 
cent have water piped into the house, 
while only 7 percent are equipped with 
electric lighting. 

“The agricultural community,” he con- 
cluded, ‘‘must be developed, with oppor- 
tunity for amateur music, amateur 
dramatics, amateur sports. This has been 
accomplished in some places. It can be 
accomplished in other places.” 








THE FARMER AS A SHOPPER 

A Minnesota farmer went to a hard- 
ware store to get a pitchfork. A clerk told 
him to help himself. While doing so, he 
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fell into an unlighted stairway. In falling, | 


he caught hold of a scythe and cut his 


thumlh. The farmer sued for damages and | 


Montgoiiiéity Ward &Co. 


the Minnesota supreme court decided 
that $1,000 was not too much to make the 
merchant pay for his carelessness in failing 
to either have the stairway properly 
lighted or warn his customers against it in 
directing them to go near it. The court 
said: 

‘‘A merchant who displays his goods at 
a place like this, and who invites a cus- 
tomer to inspect the goods and make his 
own selection, cannot reasonably expect 
the customer to bestow the same degree 
of attention to his surroundings as might 
be required under other circumstances.” 

The hardware man thought that $1,000 
was too much for the farmer’s injury, but 
the supreme court said: 

“Duffy was cut by the scythe in such a 
manner as to cause a permanent stiffening 
of the left thumb. he use of the left 
hand was substantially impaired. There 
was some expense for medical treatment. 


The injury to his hand interfered with - 


his ability to do farm work. We think that 
the verdict was not . . . excessive.” — 
A. L. H: S$. 

New brooder house plans are available 
from the South Dakota state college 
extension service, Brookings. 


| Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The 


of Price 


RICE cutting sins against 

quality. Price cutting sac- 
rifices serviceability—because 
low prices are often made by 
“‘skimping,’’ by adulteration 
and substitution. 


The United States Pure 
Food Law made the sins of 
price a crime. But this law 
protects you only on the 
things you eat. 


In many other lines, the 
‘*manipulation”’ of merchan- 
dise to make price ‘‘baits’’ is 
not illegal— 


For example, cutlery may 
be stamped and not hand 
forged. Aluminum ware may 
be made of light weight metal. 
Enamel ware may have two 
coats instead of the standard 
three. A price a few cents low- 
er is always a tempting price. 





In clothing, a cheaper lin- 
ing saves 25 cents per coat; a 
cheaper sleeve lining alone 
saves 15 cents; composition 
buttons save 5 cents; cheap- 
er pocket material 5 cents; a 
belt not interlined saves 5 
cents. 


A “‘skimped’’ pattern saves 
material. A leather lined coat 
can be made two inches short- 
er, with wide cloth facings— 
saving 50 cents per coat. 


These are the sins of price. 


For fifty-five years, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co, has sold 
only reliable, standard goods. 
Quality first—then low price 
— but we never sacrifice qual- 
ity to make a seemingly low 
price. 

A Price too low— makes the 
Cost too great. 


An example of Ward Quality 


This shoe has a second sole as good as the outer 
sole. Similar appearing shoes are sold at 25 cents 
less—by making the second sole of leather cost- 
ing 20 cents instead of 45 cents. Such shoes are 
worn out when the first sole wears tLrough. 
The saving in cash is 25 cents— the loss in 
serviceability at least $2.00. 


Use Your Ward Catalogue for Greater Savings 


Baltimore 


Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 












Against Lightning, 


own protection 
Gives just the facte which every farmer shoud 


ta of the famous 
system of lighta- 








red by exper 
national 
35 years. 









DODD & STRUTHERS 
; 305 Plymouth Bldg. 


. > Des Moines, iowa 









WITTE 


ENGINES <~ 


200,000 in daily , 
world-wide use, © 
DIRECT From Factory— Wholesale Prices—Eas 
Terms—No Interest. 57 years proves WITTE 
most durable, economical — burns almost any 
kind of fuel — Semi-Steel Construction — Valve- 
in-Head Motor—WI1CO Magneto—THROTTLING 
GOVERNOR — LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 
e ind E CATALOG Describes New 
Improvements, New Low Prices 
and Long Terms, Also Log Saws and Pumpers. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
1611 Witte Buliding, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


1611 Empire Building, | PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1611 Witte Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 












SEL GUARANTEED PAINTS, Roof Cement 

etc., direct to user. Permanent job good for 
$200—$500 monthly. Low prices enable you to beat com- 
petition. Exclusive Territory. Freight prepaid. We deliver 
and collect. Write today. Universal Paint & Oil 
Co., 311 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 








Write for our Guide Booas and“ Record 
PATENT of Invention Blank” before disciosing 
inventions. Send model or sketch for 
nstructions Free. Terms Reasonabie. 


4a I L 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., waskntetan'. «. 
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HEN conditions 
are normal, a 
Case steel thresher 
pays for itself in 
a few years—and 
lasts over twenty. 
XS Pa om 


When conditions 
are bad, it is often 
the means of saving 
entire crops, worth 
more than the price 
of the machine. 
x * * 
This assurance of 
profit every year 
is what makes 
two out of 
every three 
grain growers 
prefer Case 
steel threshers. 


Mail the coupon. 
J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


Incorporated Established 1842 


Dept. E24 


Racine Wisconsin 








ROS AE REGU BPO! OFF 0 ~ FORDER COUNTmE 
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Every grain grower should read 
“From Flail to Freedom,” a valuable 
book that shows you how to prevent 
loss and damage to harvested crops. 


Fill in your name and address for a 


FREE copy. 


Re TEN Lk 


Pe... 
State 


ee 


SAVE Mi : 
on Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Metal 


and Roll Roofing, Paints, ete. My Direct-From- 
Factory-Freight Paid Plan will save you fully 4 the 
usualcost. My low factory prices and high quality can't be beat. 
as WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
See the money you can save. Over One 
Million satisfied customers. Everything 
guaranteed.We -> in 24 hours. Don’t buy 
until you get my Money Saving Catalog. 
(14) _THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 2214 Cleveland 


RED ors: 

























PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch or 
mode for instructions or write for FREE book, 
**How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
tion” form.No charge for information on how to 
proceed Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A, 
O’Brien, Rezistered Patent Attorney, 64-A 
Security Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C, 


BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 


Make $50.00 daily We start 
you, furnishing everything. 


DISTRIBUTORS. Dept, 2/8, 609 Division, CHICAGO 


Developed with six Hi-Gloss prints 
for 20c. Sample order. Merchants Film 
Service, Winona, Minnesota, Dept. 7. 
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A shrub, some flowers, will improve 
any place 


BEAUTIFYING THE YARD 

We moved into a home in the hills of 
southern Ohio where both front and 
back yards had been neglected until they 
were poOsitl\ e eve sores—- cockle burs. dock. 
horse-weeds, thistles and sundry other 
weed pests had overrun the yards. But 
I went resolutely to work and it was not 
many weeks until those yards had been 
turned into bowers of beautiful foliage 
and brilliant blossoms. 

First of all, the vards were given a 
thoro cleaning up. Fortunately” there 
wis already a good sod, so the job was 
comparatively easy. I didn’t want to 
wait all summer to accomplish tangible 
results, so for a start some quick-gr w- 
ing vines were chosen to hide the un- 
sightly fence and also to screen the 
porch. Seeds of cypress vines and tubers 
of the Madeira vine were planted after 
the soil had been thoroly prepared It 
was not long until the vines began to 
climb the strings which had _ been 
stretched for them, and in a surprisingly 
short time the fence was a bower of 
green and on either side of the porch 
was an attractive screen of vines. From 
my window boxes I took a number of 
scarlet geraniums and transp] inted them 
along one side of the vard. In front of 
them I set a row of pansies I had started 
indoors. Along the other side dwarf 
nasturtiums were planted, spaces being 
left at intervals of twelve inches to set 
aster plants which I also had started in- 
doors In a shady corner a clump of 
ferns from the woods was placed, along 
with a few tubers of Solomon’s seal. 

A’ similar plan was followed with th: 
back yard, some quick-growing vines be- 
ing used as a “starter” and ageratum, 
coxcomb, “touch-me-not” and other old- 
fashioned plants being transplanted from 
my window boxes. The result was truly 
amazing. By midsummer the entire place 
had been transformed and many were 
the compliments passed upon it. 

There are many kinds of plants and 
flowers that with a little care will make 
a fine display of foliage and flowers, so 
there is really no excuse for an un- 
sightly yard. 

If one is not particularly well versed 
in the art of flower growing the so-called 
old-fashion sorts will give best results. 
Buy your seeds or plants from a ‘reliable 
firm, and if you want, to experiment a 
little order one or more novelties. Some 
of them turn out to be very pleasant 
surprises, while others do not do so well. 
But they are worth a trial, and the old 
standbys will give you an unfailing re- 


ward — H. A. G. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER 
FLOWERS 

One big reason why people who really 
want flowers in their windows during the 
long winter months fail to have them is 
that they do not consider the matter 
until too late. There are two ways to 
get flowers for winter blooming, One is 
to grow them and the other is to buy 
them of blooming size already grown. 
Anyone can have flowers by growing 
them, and the number of popular house 
plants that anyone can grow, would 
make a flower lover sit up and take 


notice, but the grower must begin in 
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They’re Killing 
GROUND HOGS 


NYBODY can do it. Simply 
place a tablespoonful ot 
Cyanogas A-Dust inside the 
mouth of each burrow and close 
carefully. Cyanogas A-Dust 
gives off hydrocyanic acid gas 
when the air strikes it, and the 
gas kills the groundhogs. It 
reaches all parts of the burrow. 


Kill them with 


YANOGA 


CALCIUM CYANIDE 


Just as effective against rats, 
moles and ants. Simple, cheap 
and sure. Ask your dealer for 
Cyanogas A-Dust or send us 
$2.50 for a five-lb. tin, express 
collect. 

Write for Leaflet 42 
AMERICAN CYANAMID 
SALES COMPANY, INC. 

700 Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 

















- Our 
Poultry Department 


Poultry raising on the average 
farm is usually just a_ side-line 
But in the aggregate, poultry-rais- 
ing Is an enormous businesss and 
is a considerable source of the 


farm income. 


You'll find our Poultry Depart- 
ment in Suecessful Farming un- 
usually practical and helpful. Each 
issue contains a number of feature 
articles and timely suggestions 
that will enable you to make more 
money from the poultry branch of 


your business. 

















BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 


@Absorbine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse. $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Valuable horse book 
1-S free. Write for it today. 
Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 


appeared, Horse goodas ever. Have used 
Absorbine for years witn great success. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PaT.OF 
Ww. F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 LymanSt., Springfield, Mass. 



































time. If you wait until you want the 
plants you cannot grow them. You must 
buy or do without. If you will begin to 
prepare for your window garden in mid- 
summer you can make it just what you 
want it to be, at a relatively slight 
wie = 
n the first place ferns will need you 

Bob sd In my greenhouse I Save 
zrown many beautiful ferns in pots or 
pans for my customers, which they could 
have grown just as well. Fifty cents 
would have paid for the little ferns used 
when I planted them, but exclusive of 
the pan, they sold for two dollars when 
wanted for the windows three or four 
months later. Keep this in mind: ferns 
or asparagus plants should make their 
growth in the summer for fronds grown 
in the winter will never be really attrac- 
tive. By having the fronds grown and 
matured in the summer and then resting 
the plants in winter, the fronds will re- 
main beautiful and stand being shifted 
into dim lights and varying tempera- 
tures. Being at rest, held semi-dormant 
by being kept a little dry, they will 








For fine plants make plans now 


stand treatment that would make them 
weak and unhealthy if kept moist and 
trying to produce new fronds. They 
need good Reng good light and abundant 
moisture In summer. 

While the summer growth of ferns 1s 
a big feature in making an attractive 
window garden, good blooming plants 
must be prepared months ahead also, 
either by you or the florist. You can 
root cuttings and plant seeds late and 
have baby plants, but for fine specimens 
in full bloom the plants must grow 
awhile. Geranium cuttings can be taken 
as early as June or as late as August but 
July is the ideal time. Rooted then and 
grown on steadily and repotted until in 
five-inch pots and then allowed to fill 
the pot with roots they will make beau- 
tiful plants. Old begonias, sultanas, mar- 
yuerites, or other winter bloomers that 
get straggly, can have cuttings taken in 
July and these make nice plants for win- 
ter. 

While seed of regular house plants will 
not produce blooming plants so soon, 
many of the prettiest annuals may be 
grown from summer sown seeds, for win- 
dow culture. The Rosy Morn petunia 
is a fine winter bloomer. Snapdragons 
verbenas, ageratums, sweet mignonette, 
nicotianas and stocks all do well. The 
little lobelias, maurandias, Kenilworth 
IVys, musk plants, schizanthus plants, 
ind other annuals which are rather too 
delicate for outdoor growing, are very 
pretty as house plants and are grown 
from summer sown"seed.—L. C, 
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BS asco 


For your property’s sake use plenty 
of paint. For your pocketbook’s 
sake make it long-wearing lead 
paint, made of Dutch Boy white-lead 


HAT paint shall 

I use for my farm 

buildings? How should 

it be used on wood, con- 

crete, stone, plaster, 

stucco? What colors are 

best inside my house and 

out? Our booklets—“Hand. 

book on Painting” and “Dec. 

orating the Home”—will help 

you answer these questions. 

Write to our nearest branch 

for the booklets. With them 

you get a decorators data 

form to use if you desire the 

help of our Department of 

Decoration on any special 
painting problem, 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway # Boston, 800 Albany 
Street + Buffalo, 116 Oak Street + Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street + Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue + Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722:Chestnut Street + San Francisco. 
485 California Street + Pittsburgh, National Lead 
& Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue + Phila- 
delphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut 
Street. 


DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


l Be J 














You can turn 
short with ease 


New type hitch stops 
all skidding, gives 
absolute control 
Short, quick turn with 

ess power than 
straight pull, leaving 


i 


only 5 ft. unculti- 


The harder the pull, ee , tt las _tool 
the Shorter the turn "orm distance ‘rom 












No short turns. Runs easiest, laste longest 
Seves all the Grain. Stops was gaves lame 











backs. No clogging. No Elevator like it. Runs rear wheels. Saves 
by power or engine. Elevates ear corn, wheat, in ah ante,’ Senet rs ba ey Bie ne 
oats—60 bu. in 3 min. Sold on positive guarantee. cai, taliodir teehoehatie . =_S ge 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY. 7 ~~ . be 
LARGE CATALOG SHOWING EIGHT STYLES. 5 minutes you wi 7 
Also cri YER MEC. Cl save you money, free. Special Offer: | amazed at the results « 
THE MEYER MFC. CO. Box 1660 MorTON, ILL. the E-Z Turn. Price $14.65. Send today. 

Money refunded. Agents wanted 


























“Pr as E-Z Turn Tractor Hitch Co., Midland St., Bay City, Mich 
ew NE! Catch Fish! re 


Best standard, 500 ft. to pound. Bug 





root. Guaranteed to work in any Eels, Mink, Muskrats with P Mi 

yinder.Don't buy till you get our prices our folding galvanized STEEL “Wink TRAPS. Wri te for 
Free. Write for bargain bulletin Harness, our FREE TRAP OFFER and Bargain Catalog. $1 _ 
fencing, paint, roofing, grain bins, binder of our Famous Fish Bait FREE t introduce our tr 
Dept. $8 ST. Louis, Mo. 





Not Prison Made 
canvass.WESTERN MERC. CO., 1608 Wyoming, Kansas City, Mo. | WALTON SUPPLY Co., 
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They respect you— 
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This 
Scale Only 
16.15 
cash, F. O. B. 
Factory 
500-ib Capacity 
(Add freight 


to your 
town) 











on a FAIRBANKS 


The men you sell—the men of whom 
you buy—respect a man who is business- 
like and they like to do business with him. 

Guessing or bulk weighing or mere count- 
ing is unreliable. Accurate weighing of 
everything on your farm will save money 
and make money for you—also a reputation 
for accuracy. The scale that all respect 
for reliability is a Fairbanks Portable 
Scale, of course. The model illustrated 
is a remarkable value at $16.15, plus 
freight to your town. Please see your dealer. 


q Fairbanks Scales 


: 4 Preferred the We: 






































900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago® 2 
Without obligation, please send 
; me free booklet, ‘‘Weighing for Profit,” 
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This shows what can be done with 
a gateway 


FLOWERS FROM EARLY SPRING 
UNTIL LATE FALL 


Is there any more pleasant hobby than 
that of growing flowers? To feel that 
your own hands are responsible for the 
| bringing forth of real bes auty from bar- 





ren earth? To work out of doors in the 

morning and see the plants that have 
| blossomed over night, or the new green 
shoots just coming thru the ground? All 
of this brings a joy that knows no 
bounds. 

From early little snowdrops and crocus 
blossoms, pushing thru the snow in the 
spring, until the last hardy chrysanthe- 
mums bloom late in November, one can 
have a succession of flowers in bloom all 
the time. 

Following these little early spring visi- 
tors, we have the tulips, jonquils, poet’s 
narcissus and hyacinth. It is better to 
plant these bulbs in a sheltered place in 
| the fall, so that they will bloom as early 
as possible. The jonquils and poet’s nar- 
cissus are lovely massed together in beds 
or along a border. Tulips are more 
effective when only two blending colors 
are used together. White and rose are 
beautiful in the same bed. White tulips 
and yellow daffodils are also good to- 
gether. 

In planning for the summer and later 
flowers, it is well to plant some along 
the edge of a vegetable garden. They 


















OUR 
BULLETIN 


One page in Successful 
Farming isalwaysdevoted 







| 
| 


to reproducing letters from 
subscribers. We print the 
knocks as well as the 
boosts. Let everyone 















speak their own mind. 








Many of our readers think 
this is one of the most 







interesting parts of our 
magazine. Read it care- 
fully. You'll enjoy it and 
perhaps youll think of 
something you want to 
write us about. We'll be 


glad to hear from you. 






















not only make the porew oy more attrac- 
tive, but they can be used for the big- 
gest supply of eut flowers so that the 
ones around the house and lawn can be 
left for ornament. 

For the garden flowers we plant first a 
long row of sweet peas close to the fence 
early in March. Last year we had them 
as long stemmed and large as the hot- 
house varieties. They. were the delicate 
colors of lavender, pink and pale blue. 
If kept picked an the ground well 
mulched, they will bloom for weeks. 

All along one end of the garden in a 
space about six feet wide, we plant first 
a row of dahlias and cosmos, at the back, 
then gaillardia grandifloras, primroses, 
gladiolus, delphinium (larkspur), digi- 
talis (foxglove), old-fashioned pinks, 


| clumps of phlox at the corners and some 


of Ne graceful aquilegia (columbine). 

4 climbing rose, the Dr. Van Fleet, 
along the fence, and a pink Dorothy 
Perkins climber nearby, gave a very 
pleasing background. It was a joy to 
walk down the garden path and see these 
lovely old-fashioned flowers. 

On each side of the gate, which is a 
rustic, woodsy affair, we planted climb- 
ing nasturtiums. A row of hollyhocks 
just back of the asparagus bed proved so 
worthwhile that people came on purpose 
to see them. It is not hard to eare for 
the flowers in such a garden, for if 
planted correctly, they can be cultivated 


/ in a short time, while taking care of the 


vegetables. 

For the flowers around the house and 
lawn we use shrubbery for the back- 
ground, The spirea Vanhoutte and hy- 
drangea arborescens, with some of the 
Spirea Anthony Waterer in front. 

To the south of the house we have a 
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There is no improvement that will 
give greater comfort and conven- 
ience to any home in an unsewered 
district, nor will add more to the 
value of the property than an ade- 
quate and scientific method of 
sewage disposal. 













Write for complete 
information and 
oO. 
Kaustine Septic Tanks sold by 
leading plumbers everywhere 


Kateres Ng ing 
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| 3 SUPREME : 
‘ THRESHER | 
| FOR LIGHT TRACTOR POWER 


The Huber “Supreme” Roller 
Bearing Equipped—runs light 
—ideal for two plow tractor 
power. Save your grain— 
thresh when weather is just 
right. ‘‘Supreme’’ threshes 
clean—economical—moder- § 


a 


sizes for heavier power. Com- 


‘ 
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tely priced. Made in 4 larger 


plete illustrated catalog 
REE. Write today. 
all 





The HUBER MFG. CO. 
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group of rose bushes hardy ones—the 
Frau Karl Druschki, J. B. Clark, Paul 
Neyron, Magna Charta, and Captain 
Hayward. 

Another good effect is the ampelopsis 
veitchii, or Boston ivy, along the side 
entrance-way of the growling on 
the cement wall, and just in front of this 
a bed of red sweet 
ilyssum. 

At another little entrance poreh to the 
northeast we have a big climbing Ameri- 
can Be auty rose. Last year we gathered 
over one hundre d lovely long-stemmed 
roses from this bush. Everyone thought 
them hot-house roses. In a little nook 
right across from this we have a day lily, 
lilies of the valley, and hardy ferns. 

A screened-in porch to the south is 
covered with wood ivy, and just below 
it is a bed of California poppies. An 
urn on the lawn nearby is full of trailing 
lantana in colors of lavender and yellow 


house. 


geranlunis ind 








A bouquet from the garden 


So as we start at the front of the hous 
ind walk around we have flowers to 
greet us all along the way. 

A winding driveway has given us an- 
other opportunity to beautify our 
grounds. Here we have a little rose gar- 
den bordered with irregular stones. A 
bird-bath in among the bushes makes it 
an attractive place for cardinals, robins 
thrushes, wrens and red-starts 

In this bed we have the best varieties 
ol hybrid perpetual roses, and som 
rugosas as a background. Along the 
front are some of the hybrid teas. All 
along the stones we have pansies planted 
and their dainty bloom is most charn- 
ing in such a location. 

A row of Japanese iris farther along 
the driveway is a lovely sight in May 
And yet farther on is the flowering al- 
mond, exquisite in its daintiness. All 
along the border are clumps of shrub- 
bery, enough so that some are in bloom 
until late in the fall. Spirea* and hy- 
drangeas form one group. Six of the 
graceful deutzias are in another place. 
I'wo round beds of peonies make a 
great showing when in bloom. The 
philadelphus, commonly known as mock 
orange, 18 at the back of the othe 
shrubs, since it grows to be quite larg 
And since no place is complete without 
the old-fashioned yellow rose, we have a 
large bush just across from the iris bed 
Then Just at one side of the rose garde n 
we have a group of the althea, rose of 
Sharon. These bloom in August when 
many of the other shrubs are resting. 

The hardy chrysanthemums, rose col- 
ored and yellow ones, are planted in 
little spaces around the house and drive- 
way, such courageous _ little flowers 
blooming until the last of the growing 
things have been tucked in their winte 
beds. 

Someone has written this little verse 
‘To dig and delve in nice clean dirt 
Can do a mortal little hurt 
lo live ‘mongst bush and growing things 
Is like to give the Spirit wings 
W ho works ‘mongst flowers soon will find 
Cheir fragrance budding in hic mind. 
And minds that sprout with flowers free— 
Well, that’s the sort of mind for me.” 


—. _ Tow i. 














For quick repairs 


HINK of the many jobs about 

your farm that could be done 
more quickly if you had a hand drill. 
Farm tools must stand a lot of abuse 
and still operate efficiently. Here is 
a tool—the Stanley Hand Drill No. 
617. It has an unbreakable steel 
frame and a two-pinion gear which 
eliminates strains. 

This hand drill has hard wood 
handles. 3}, inch extra wide gear 
wheel, and a three-jaw chuck that 
takes bits up to !{"' diameter. It 


THE STANLEY WORKS, 


New York Chicago 


STANLEY TOOLS... the full line includes: 


Planes Mitre Boxes 
Levels Vises 
Hammers Chisels 
Breast Drills Rules 


Hand Drills Bit Braces 


Examine the entire line. Send for Catalog No. 34-K 


San Francisco 


can be used on wood, iron or steel 
and will bore through hard wood 
without splitting it. Your hardware 
dealer will show you the extensive 
Stanley line of boring tools. 

Ask your hardware dealer for a 
Stanley Catalog No. 34-K. It de- 
scribes woodworking tools 
than any book 
Contains valuable tables on lumber, 
wind pressure, floor loads, brick- 
work, etc. If he cannot supply you, 
write direct to us, 


more 


other published. 


NEW BRITAIN, 
Los Angeles 


CONN. 


Seattle 


Screw Drivers 
Squares and Bevels 
Butt Gauges 

Saw Sets 
Doweling Jigs, etc. 


























Successful Farming 
Dairy Department 




















In every copy of Successful Farming there is a special Dairy 


Department. 


This Department contains feature articles and dozens of help- 


ful suggestions for general farmers who milk a few or many 


cows as one of their sources of farm income. 


Like everything 


else in Successful Farming, these articles are practical and 


usable. 
cessful dairy farmers. 
farming.” 
place in our columns. 


Ordinarily, they are the actual experiences of suc- 
Successful Farming contains no “‘book 
Every article must be useful or it can’t find a 
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oday ~how easy it is to be happy Pow: the very start ~ 


The honeymoon seems hardly over before we find the 
young couple all settled in their new home. (Already 
they are having company . . . giving teas, dinners and 
week-end parties . . . They seem superbly happy, with 
enough of everything to go ‘round, no matter how big 
their parties are. ( Especially silverware! They've found 


that their ‘‘guest silverware’’ need not cost them much. 
For the methods of modern craftsmanship of Wm. Rogers 
& Son have made possible such beautiful, long-wearing 
silverplate at such little cost . . . How proud they are of 
their Wm. Rogers & Son set! With enough pieces for the 
biggest kind of parties! And so handsome, too! 


6TeaSpoons ... .- + $1.75 The New “Pieces of 8" set, 34 pieces in a Glzess-Bottom Serving G6 Dinner Forks ... . $3.50 
6 Butter Spreaders . . . $4.40 Tray, contains 8 Teaspoons, 8 Table Spoons, 8 Forks, 8 Solid- Two-piece Carvers . . . $6.60 
6 Table Spoons ... . $3.50 Handle Stainless Steel French Blade Knives, 1 Butter Knife, 6 Hollow Handle Dinner 


G6 Salad Forks . ... - $4.80 


WM. ROCERS 4 SON 
Stave 





Popularly Priced Silverplate~Quality 


1 Sugar Shell $24.25 


Knives (Stainless Steel) $9.80 
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Books for the Teens and In-Betweens 


By HAZEL BOWLING TERABERRY 


HE education of a boy or girl is not complete, even tho he 

possess a college diploma, unless he has learned to know and 

appreciate good books. Young folks without the advantage 
of a 3 course may become well educated thru reading well- 
chosen books.. Sometimes the rural child is denied the broadening 
influence of good books because there are so few books in his 
home and because he has so much work to do. Every rural child 
should be allotted some time for readmg and should have access 
to good books. 

lf the parents live near a town in which there is a public 
library, for a small sum a ticket may be procured entitling the 
holder to take out books for a year, and in these days of frequent 
trips to town it is an easy matter to get the books back and 
forth. In the small town near which we live, of less than 400 
population, the Wednesday club, and the Study club, of which 
the writer is a member, started a public library which is a branch 
of the library in a nearby larger town. Modern parents whether 
they live in town or country are keenly interested in every 
advantage for their children. That the rural child does not have 
as good an opportunity as he should for reading is due largely 
to the fact that many parents have 
not formed the habit of using the 
nearest public library. City librarians 
generally favor rural patronage. 

lf a public library is not available, 
there is the state traveling library 
where books may be procured free 
except for transportation charges. 
Simply write the Librarian, State 
Traveling Library, in the capital city 
of your state. Our school district had 
the use of 150 books during the school 
year, 50 books at a time every three 
months for the small sum of $3.50— 
“A mighty fine proposition and very 
cheap,” as one director expressed it. 
The inspiration and enjoyment the 
children received from the books 
could not possibly be reckoned in 
dollars and cents. Our school, by the 
way, has a very fine library. I wish 
every school district had as good. Let 
the children start a home library, 
using some of their pig or calf club 
meney, of let them set a hen or two 
and use the money thus earned for 
books. 

What books to choose is the next 
question. We shall confine our atten- 
tion to books for the ‘‘Teens and In- 
Betweens,” that is for young folks 
between the ages of eight and twelve, 
and twelve and twenty years. There 
are wonderful books for tiny tots from 
one to eight years, but lack of space 
forbids mention of these. \a 

Let.me begin with nature stories. \\ 











Other children appreciate Jack London’s “Call of the Wild,” 
“Stickeen”; John Muir’s “The Story of My Boyhood and 
Youth,’ Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Life of the Bee,’’ and three nature stories 
by Olaf Baker—‘*Thunder Boy,” “Shasta of the Wolves,’’ and 
“Dusty Star,” the scenes of which are laid among the forests and 
mountains of western Canada. 

Geography, a subject difficult of comprehension for most chil- 
dren, is made more vital to them if they read interesting tales 
of the countries they are studying. Far-off India seems more real 
to the child who approaches the subject after reading Rudyard 
Kipling’s fascinating ‘Jungle Books,’ and “Just So Stories 
The former tells the story of Mowgli, the man-cub, who is 
suckled by a wolf and reared with her cubs, how he is taught the 
jungle laws by Baloo, the Brown Bear, and guarded by Bagherra, 
the Panther; how he hunted with the Free People and finally 
became master of the jungle by slaying Shere-Khan, the lame 
tiger. One of the most imaginative stories ever told, appealing 
both to young and old, it can be read again and again. 

There is another tale of India, ‘“‘Hari, the Jungle Lad,” by 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji. “Lance of Kanana,” a story of Arabia, 
portrays the heroism of a Bedouin 
boy who rescues his country. “Ka- 
trinka” is the story of a Russian 
peasant child who frees her parents 
exiled in Siberia. 

L. F. Perkins has written a “Twin 
Series’ for youngsters from eight to 
twelve — “The French,” “Irish,” 
‘Mexican,’ “Belgian,” and “Scotch 
Twins,” all of which convey the 
atmosphere and spirit of the country 
described, at the same time telling a 
real stor; with a definite plot. 


HE history and geography of 

Holland and the quaint. Dutch 
manners and customs are skillfully 
interwoven about a plot brimful of 
human interest in “Hans Brinker or 
the Silver Skates,’”” by Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 

Child life on the mountains of 
Switzerland is ably described by 
Johanna Spyri in “Heidi.” This story 
of a little girl who lives alone with 
her old grandfather, how she grows 
so sturdy on her simple diet of black 
bread, goats’ milk and cheese, how 
she herds the goats in summer, how 
the old grandfather takes her coasting 
down the mountain in winter, fairly 
sparkles with the tang and vigor of 
Swiss mountain life. 

“Donkey John ofjthe Toy Valley,” 
by Alexander H. Morley, a story of 

J) the toy makers of the Austrian Tyrol, 
~ ocd describes a picturesque village in the 














The books on nature by Thornton W. 
Burgess—‘‘The Burgess Bird Book,” 
“The Burgess Animal Book,” “Jerry 
Muskrat at Home,” “Old Granny 
Fox,”’ ““Mother West Wind Stories,” 
‘‘Adventures of Reddy Fox,” “‘Blacky the Crow,” ete., acquaint 
the child with a more intimate knowledge of the little furred 
and feathered folk of meadow, mountain and forest, and make 
him more keenly interested in studying them. There are Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s incomparable studies of animal life—‘‘Wild 
Animals I Have Known,” “Biography of a Grizzly,” ‘‘Monarch 
the Big Bear,” “Animal Heroes,” and others. 





Make reading easy, by grouping chairs, lamp, 
table and books together 


\lps where all the people from the 
youngest to the oldest carve toys, 
their sole occupation and that of their 
ancestors. Donkey John, a mountain 
boy who didn’t ‘‘belong’’ to the wood 
carvers, by dint of the greatest patience finally mastered the art 
of garving, but try as he might all he could carve was donkeys— 
but his were most wonderful donkeys. 

‘“Marbacka”’ for the ‘“‘Teens’’ and “The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils” for younger children, by Selma Lagerlof, form a delight- 
ful introduction to Sweden. In ‘“‘Marbacka,’”’ the author, writing 


of her own childhood, paints a colorful (Continued on page &% 
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The clean, blue, {r= 
contact flame of the || 

Nesco burner pro- 
duces anintense gas 
flame cooking heat. 












Nesco patented Rock- |} = 
weave Wick of wire cored EA 
woven asbestos selvage 
edged fabric. Non- | 
burning. No trimming. } 
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425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me your freebook- © Name ..........-- 


lets,“ Everyday Trips To 


The Wonderland of Address -..-.....- 
Doicions Foods” and Your Hardware Dealer’s Name 


hat Women Say”. 


























Such clean, quick, intense 


heat for cooking! 


What a real joy it is to have a cake turn out just 
right—evenly browned all over, light and fluffy, 
baked uniformly through and through. A real 
source of pride and satisfaction for yourself. 
That’s why so many thousands of women are glad 
they chose the Nesco Kerosene Cook Stove. It 
never fails to produce and maintain the uniform 
heat so necessary for baking and roasting or the 
quick, intense heat for frying, boiling or toasting. 
The hot, clean, blue flame of the Nesco spreads 
over the bottom of the utensil with no soot, 
smoke or odor. You get city gas cooking efhi- 
ciency with oil stove economy. 


Ask your Nesco dealer to show you thelatestmodels. Send 
for our booklet, which shows many sizes and models, 


Nationat Enamewine & Stampinc Co. inc. 
Executive Offices: 425 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Factories and Branches: Milwaukee, Chicago, Granite 
City, Ill., St. Louis, New Orleans, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore. . Licensed Canadian 
Manufacturers: Dominion Stove and Foundry 
Company, Penetanguishene, Ontario, Canada 


NESCO 


ihr Kerosene 
entat ¥ COOK STOVE 













CALLOUSES 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35c 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on— 
the painis gone! 





ENDS BED SQUEAKS, WABBLES 


No more creaky locks, falling slats, split 
posts. Witttiff Braces make beds rigid, 
silent. Fit all beds. Easy to attach. In- 
visible, Write for Free Trial Offer. 
Agents, write for proposition. 

WITTLIFF FURNITURE BRACE CO. 

325 v-Tetreioth Bidg. 
’ io 


Manufacturers of chair, bed and table braces 








CEMETERY WREATHS 
AND SPRAYS 


Large artistic cemetery WREATHS, SPRAYS, 
BOQU ETS, etc. Designed of Flowers and many other 
of Nature's beauties, by Artists. 

Will last for months. Very appropriate the year 
around. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Low prices. Free 
catalog. Write today! 

THE McMILLAN WREATH CO. 
920 E. McMILLAN ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 





AT FACTORY PRICES 


AVE money. Bargains in fine ruffle cur- 
tains, sets and panels, direct from factory. 
All shades arid colors. Finest quality and 
workmanship. Lowest prices. Fully guar- 
anteed. Send for FREE CATALOG. 
HOMESTEAD acts, 872 Third Street 
Mi isconsin 


URTAINS 
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BREAKFASTS CAN BE VARIED 

“I like this contest,” said one of the 
contestants, “as in my estimation, break- 
fast is the most important meal of the 
day.” 

It is important, and it is frequently 
neglected. How many breakfasts are just 
thrown together, in one’s haste to be at 
the work outlined for the day! 

Many, many mothers and daughters, 
however, are making determined efforts 
to serve breakfasts that are just as in- 
teresting, healthful and appetizing as the 
other meals of the day. I do wish we 
could publish every one of them. Then 
you would surely have variety for every 
day in the year. ; 

Miss A. E. Sturhan of Lewis county, 
Missouri, wins the first prize of $5 with 
this letter: 

“Variety in the matter of breakfast 
menus depends almost as much upon the 
ingenuity and forethought of the house- 
keeper as upon a well stocked larder. It 
requires the planning and partial prepa- 
ration of tomorrow’s breakfast today. If 
the next morning’s meal has been planned 
many of the preliminaries may be per- 
formed while one is getting supper. For 
instance, the meat may be sliced and 
trimmed, sausage balls and salmon cro- 
quettes may be molded and floured, meat 
from which soup was made may be 
ground for hash and left-over chicken 
may be picked off the bone 8, ready to be 
creamed in the morning. Prunes, figs, 
and other dried fruit should be washed, 
and put to soak in the water in which 
they are to be cooked. If there is to be 
some kind of hot bread for breakfast, the 
dry ingredients may be sifted together 
and the other materials assembled in 
order to save time in the morning. 

“Magazine advertisements contain the 
recipes for so many kinds of delicious 
quick breads that we have been tempted 
to give them all a trial and we find that 
the family enjoys them more than it 
does the plain light bread. 

“The following is the list from which 
we choose one almost every morning: 

“Muffins of cornmeal, graham, rolled 
oats, or bran (made by recipe found on 
carton). 

“Griddle cakes—corn, buckwheat, flan- 
nel (made from dry bread soaked over- 
night in milk), or batter cakes 

“Waffles. Fritters made from sweet 
corn. Fried mush (cooked on the eve- 
ning before). Biscuits 

“Buttered toast, milk toast, and French 
toast or fried bread are also welcome 
changes from plain light bread; graham 
bread and coffee cake, too, are delicious 
toasted. 

“Brown bread also is good, especially 
if served with cottage cheese. The brown 
bread, of course, must be baked or 
steamed on the previous day. 

“Ham and eggs are a favorite dish but 
would not long remain such if they were 
served every morning. We like to vary 
the menu by substituting one of the fol- 
lowing dishes: 

“Sausage and fried apples, or smoth- 
ered apples; bacon and milk gravy; 
poached eggs and hash on toast; escal- 
loped brains; mushrooms and scrambled 
eggs; cold tongue and grape or black- 
berry jelly; cold boiled ham and ground 
horseradish, mustard or tomato catsup; 
fried serapple and boiled eggs. 

“Jowl which has been boiled on the 
previous day, then sliced thinly, covered 
with tomato catsup and baked is relished 
during zero weather. Creamed chicken, 
salmon croquettes, or creamed chipped 
beef. 

















“Tousted cracker and cheese sand- 
wiches are delicious and we find them a 
convenient dish to serve when in a 
hurry. 

“During the summer months our 
cereals are selected from the many kinds 
of ready-to-eat. cereals on the market 
These are served with fresh fruit such 
is stl iwberries, raspbe IT1eSs, dewberries, 
peaches or very ripe bananas; or lacking 
these, we use canned fruit and fruit 
juices. 

“On cool mornings a cooked cereal is 
used and as we are loyal citizens of on 
of the cornbelt states we prefer corn 
products such as flaked hominy cooked 
with milk, or cornmeal mush. These are 
often served with brown sugar instead 
of white or with peach sirup. A spoon- 
ful of jelly makes a pretty garnishing for 

ich dish ol mush. Rolled oats, which 
ilternate with the corn cereals men- 
tioned, are more appetizing when cooked 

ith a few raisins. 

‘A half orange or grapefruit or a glass 
of orange or grape juice at the begin- 
ning of the meal will prove an excellent 

ppetizer; likewise a half cantaloupe, 
when in season. Crisp radishes taste bet- 
ter for breakfast than at any other meal 

“Unless the family is wedded to coffe: 
you may vary the morning beverage as 
follows: cocoa, cereal coffee, sassafras 
te 4 milk or iced buttermilk. 

I find that by regarding the problem 
of getting the morning meal as a contest 
in which today’s breakfast is competing 
with yesterday’s for the greatest number 
of satisfied comments, I no longer con- 
sider it monotonous drudgery but find 

intensely - resting. 

Margaret . Parsons, Cowley county, 
Kansas, ar ed of the second prize of 
$3, writes: 

‘Since everybody is critical early in 
the morning they are harder to please, 
so we try to win favor by serving differ- 

nt foods cooked differently. 

‘Whatever change is made observe the 
ironclad rule of never placing more 
dishes on the table than are necessary. 
Study the needs of your meal and set 
the table accordingly. If plates and 
forks are not needed don’t clutter the 
table with them. The neater the break- 
fast table the more appetizing the food 
will be. 

“Toast is served dry, buttered, with 
hot milk, or egg on toast. The toast 
may be browned over the coals, crisp 
brown, soft and melty on the inside; 
may be toasted on top of the stove o1 
baked in the oven until it becomes 
crispy and crunchy; or buttered bread 
may be baked in the oven, and altho it 
will not brown readily its buttery flavon 
makes a fine change. We saute corn- 
bread in butter,*a New England dish, 
idding rich milk and serving hot. Vary 
the chocolate by topping it with whipped 
cream. 

‘There are many brands of breakfast 

oods; oats come flaked, rolled, steel cut, 
ich with its individual flavor; while 
‘orn and wheat are sold in different 
forms. I like a fine whe: at cereal cooked 
with a good grade of bran. This has the 
same food value as whole wheat prod- 
ucts and I like it better. Cook the break- 
fast foods with raisins and sometimes 
serve with a sprinkling of dry cereals 
over them. 

“As for griddle cakes there is an end- 
less variety—buckwheat and sausagi 
cornmeal cakes with plenty of butte: 
graham with caramel sirup, rice and 
honey; wheat cakes served with hot 

creamed potatoes make a good chang 
lo vary the sirup try adding rich creayn 
to map le or car: amel sirup and see how 
the family demands more. Our family 
even tried whipped cream on their cakes 
ind declared it was the best ever. |] 
cannot vouch for the latter, because bi 
the time I had satisfied the family’s 
appetite with cakes there were neither 





Continued on page 86 





ou expect great things 


of him 


Is he getting every chance? 
Even a little thing like this counts much 


What a long hard stretch he has 
ahead of him—that boy of yours! 
Years of study, of growing that 
will require every bit of mental 
and physical energy he has. 

He needs all the help vou can 
give him. This means not only 
help in big obvious ways but help 
in little things, too often over- 
looked. 

For instance, school authorities 
are pointing out to mothers today 
one of these important little things. 

It is the school day breakfast. 
They have proved in country wide 
tests that the kind of breakfast 
vour child eats has a sure effect on 
the way he grows and learns. 

This is now taught in every 
school health program. As the 
Breakfast Rule it is displayed on 
42,000 school room walls: 

‘*Every boy and girl needs 

a hot cereal breakfast” 
Only a hot cereal breakfast pro- 
vides the mental and physical 
energy your growing ¢ hildren need 
for the strain of school. 


In an experimental health school 
held at the University of Chicago 

hot cereal breakfast was one of 
the most important means used to 
bring under par children up to 
normal. 

It is easy enough to understand 
why nutrition authorities advise 
a Cream of Wheat breakfast as the 
best preparation for a good morn- 
ing’s work. 

First, a generous dish of Cream 
of Wheat is just full of energy sub- 
stance—the mental and physical 
energy your child must have. 

Second, it is in such a simple 
form, so eas) digest that he 
gets all the energy it contains. 

And children love its rich creami- 
ness! 

In your planning and doing for 
your children, remember this 
even such a little thing as the 
cereal you give them for breakfast 
counts much in their development. 
Tomorrow morning give them the 
one children’s specialists have rec- 
ommended for 30 years. Cream of 
Wheat! Your grocer has it. 











of Feeding Children, 
Quanti ties fo yr school 





i Mis DOY Can KNOCK it Oul 


t dhe lot lee reason is tha 


every morning Nhe cats a hot iddre 
cereal breaktast—Crewn of It 


} Cream of Wheat Co., 


To mothers an nd teachers 


Do you want to get the enthusiastic interest of your children in forming 
the hort cereal breakfast habit? If so, s« 
hang in yo yur child's room. Posters are designed to make a “personal s 

cess appeal both to boys and to girls of different ages There is a 

weeks’ record form which the child heaoe heist iself b pasting in a gold 
star every morning he eats a hot cereal breakfast. We will send posters and 
gold s stars free, also bo oklet on children gist, 


nd for attractive cok ored poster to 


“The Importar t Business 
"and sample box of Cream of Wheat to mother 
room use free to t ochers. Mail coupon to Dept. S-5, 

Minneapolis, Minn 
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BOSS 
OILAIR STOVES 


savefuel and cook quicker. ‘Old 
; Ivory” color. Roller legs. Made in 
2,3, 4and 5 burner models, with 
or without high shelf. Their low 
cost will surprise you. See nearest 
dealer for demonstration. If you 
do not know his address write us. 


THE HUENEFELD CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











More than 2,500,000 women depend upon 
the BOSS OVEN. Guaranteed glass door, 


through which baking may be seen, prevents 


overbrowning and burning. 


Guaranteed to bake satisfactorily on 
all good Oil, Gas and Gasoline Stoves. 


Most sanitary and easy to clean. Thorough ventilation 
permits the baking of different foods at the same time. 
Asbestos lining saves fuel. A style and size to meet 
every requirement. Sold by hardware, furniture and 
department stores. Insist upon the genuine stamped— 


BOSS OVEN. 
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in Lincoln’s time 


MANY a Hartshorn Roller that 
started work while Lincoln was 
alive is still serving faithfully. The 
little more you pay for Hartshorn 
Rollers is amply justified by the extra 
years of service they deliver. 
Hartshorn Shade Cloth may be had 


in many different colorings designed 
to harmonize with any interior. 




























A shade is only as good 
as its roller 





SHADE PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 


Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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THIS EASY WAY 
New JOY-JEL method makes finest js! 
eut fresh fruit or juices. Two kinds. P! 





















No long boiling. Never fails. Flavored 





ter and boil. Only 5 minutes to gy 
make. Less than5c a glass .Joy-Jel { 





also makes whips, icing,meringue, 
jam. Aselling sensation. Agents 
wanted, fullor spare time, Quick, 
* éLaé No competition. 


LASSES REE 


3 JELLY 


Send name and address for free 
ackage Joy-Jel, enough to make 
glasses of jelly. Also prov- 
en money - making plan. rite 
quick to National Products Co. 
Dept. 30 St. Joseph, Mo. 













ly with or with- 
inds, Plain and flavored. 
Plain JOY-JEL ‘‘jells’’ any fruit juicein 2 to 4 minutes. 

i Joy-Jethas true 
fruit flavor right in the package. Makes fresh jelly any 
season of year. No fruit needed. Simply add sugarandwa- | 


| 
| 


The easy, 
economical way. 
Better, easier, quicker 
canning. Less muss, no break- 
age. With the Burpee Can Sealer you 
can put up enough for your family and 
make money selling the surplus. We'll 
| show you how. Sold on easy pay- 
ments. Send for 200 tested reci- 
pes, the “Burpee Way of Canning.” 


We have a money-making proposition 
Sor agents, 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 


Dept.11 ,215 W.Muron St., 





















Chicago, Mlinoi 
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A HOBO PARTY 


In spring when the social season is on 
the wane and the lure of the out-of-doors 
is upon youth is a good time for a hobo 
party. Of course an outdoor picnic in a 
damp grove is out of the question, but a 
hiking party that costs little, promises 
lots of fun and makes no one much trouble 
is attractive. 

The very oldest clothes in the wardrobe 
are required and a prize is to be given to 
the worst dressed youth and maiden. Old 
shoes, old hats and everything that looks 
worn should be chosen. Each person must 
be equipped with a tomato can hung 
from a stick, tramp fashion, and danglec 
over the shoulder. To make this take a 
tomato can and cut the lid all around the 
edge except an inch or two. Now bend 
back the lid and empty the contents. 
Wash the can clean and dry it before mak- 
ing a hole in the flap. Thru this hole run 
a small piece of wire and make a loop 
to be fastened to a notch in the stick. That 
can, with an old spoon carried in the 
pocket, is to be the sole outfit of silver, 
glass and china. 

A number of country homes participate 
in the party by providing any kind of food 
that can be eaten out of a tin can. Soup, 
baked beans, beef stew, macaroni and 
cheese, noodles, custard, stewed fruit, 
shredded chicken with gravy and small 
dumplings, minced ham and vegetables, 
rice, apple sauce, slaw, tomatoes, ham- 
burger and potatoes cooked together in a 
thick stew, peas, chopped pickle and a 
number of other dishes can be used. Of 
course pie and cake and sandwiches and 
such things are out of the question. 

It is well to lay out a route and follow 
it. For example, a small portion of stew 
at the first house, some kind of potato at 
the second, another vegetable, pickle, 
apple’ sauce, rice, fruit, and last of all 
coffee, which must be taken out of the 
same tin can. If anyone wants a drink of 
water it must be taken from the same 
utensil. As many houses-as possible should 
be used and the portions must be small, 
the idea being to have each person do full 
justice to every helping until the end of 
the route is reached. Application must 
be made at the back door and the food 
must be eaten while standing on the porch 
or in the back yard.—Hilda Richmond. 


BOOKS FOR THE TEENS AND IN- 
BETWEENS 


Continued from page 81 





picture of Swedish home life, the manners, 
customs, holiday gatherings, and pro- 
duces a story without a dull moment in it. 
This book and ‘““The Wonderful Adven- 
tures of Nils’ contain the folk-lore and 
legends of Sweden. 

Charles J. Finger wandered among the 
Indians in South America and from them 
gleaned their folk-lore which he has 
gathered together in “Silver Lands.”’ 

History takes on a deeper significance 
and the men who made it become more 
real to the young student who reads 
“Scouting With Daniel Boone’ and 
“Scouting With Kit Carson,” by Everett 
T. Tomlinson, ‘‘Autobiography of Bufialo 
Bill,’ ““The Boy Emigrants” by Noah 
Brooke, and any of the following true 
stories by E. 8S. Brooks: “Lafayette,” 
“Abraham Lincoln,” “Benjamin Frank- 
lin,’ “George Washington,” etc.; Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s “Stories of the Great 
West,” and “‘Boy’s Life of Edison,’ by 
W. H. Meadowcroft. 

“Barnaby Lee,” by John Bennett, is an 
absorbing tale of pirates and of the Dutch 


| New Amsterdam, giving a vivid picture of 
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Peter Stuyvesant, also of early colonial 
life in Maryland. 

“Little Smoke” and “Two Arrows,” by 
W. O. Stoddard; “Indian Boyhood,” by 
C. A. Eastman; ‘‘Ramona,” by Helen H. 
Jackson, and ‘‘The Last of the Mohicans,” 
by James Fenimore Cooper, are realistic 
Indian stories. 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister, 
portrays the best type of American cow- 
boy. 

‘Master Skylark,’ by John Bennett, a 
story of England in Shakespeare’s time, 
relates the adventure of a lad of Stratford 
who is stolen by a troupe of Shakesperian 
players and taken to London, where his 
wonderful voice gains for him an oppor- 
tunity to sing before Queen Elizabeth. 

“Ben Hur,’ by Lew Wallace, a story of 
a young Jew taken prisoner by the Rom- 
ans, thrills youngsters of the ‘“‘teen’”’ age 
with its sea fight with pirates and its 
exciting chariot race. 


HENDRICK Van Loon’s ‘Ancient 

Man” and “‘Story of Mankind” appeal 
to young folks with a background of high 
school history, altho their inimitable 
illustrations made especially for children 
are understood by the very young. 

Every child should be familiar with 
James M. Barrie’s ‘‘Peter Pan,” a charm- 
ing fantasy of the little boy who would not 
grow up, than which there is no better 
story for the development of the imagina- 
tion. Other imaginative tales are ‘Robin 
Hood,” by Howard Pyle, illustrated by 
the author; ‘“The Children’s ‘Blue Bird’,’ 
Maeterlinck; ‘Alice In Wonderland,’ 
Lewis Carol; “The Wonder Book,” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, and ‘The Story 
of Dr. Doolittle,’ Hugh Lofting. 

Books appealing especially to boys of 
the “teen”? age are ‘‘Men of Iron,” 
Howard Pyle; ‘‘Kidnapped” and ‘Treas- 
ure Island,“* R. L. Stevenson; ‘Jim 
Davis,” John Masefield; ‘““Captains Cour- 
ageous,” Rudyard Kipling; ‘“‘Adventures 
of Toby Tyler,’ James Otis; ‘Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn,”’ 
Mark Twain, and “The Boy Scouts in 
Glacier Park,” Walter Pritchard Eaton. 

Younger boys always appreciate ‘“The 
Adventures of Pinocchio,” by C. Collodi, 
“The Little Lame Prince,” by D. M. 
Muloch, and “Jackanapes,”’ by Ewing. 

Books especially enjoyed by girls are 
Louisa M. Alcott’s ‘‘Little Men,” ‘Little 
Women,” etc; Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘Betty 
Leicester’; ‘‘A Prairie Rose,” by Bertha 
EK. Bush; “Merry Lips,” by B. M. Dix; 
‘Rebecca of Sunny Brook Farm,” by 
Kate D. Wiggins; ‘‘The Little Minister,” 
by James M. Barrie, and Elsie Singmas- 
ter’s ““Emmeline.”’ 

Every boy and girl should read some 
of the works of Charles Dickens—“‘David 
Copperfield,’ “Old Curiosity Shop,” and 
“Oliver Twist.”’ 

For the child who loves poetry there 
are “Shoes of the Wind,”’ by Hilda Conk- 
ling, the child poet; Andrew Lang’s ‘‘The 
Blue Poetry Book,” and “The Child’s 
Garden of Verses,’ by Robert L. Steven- 
son. 

Children easily comprehend Bible stories 
as retold in Hurlburt’s “Story of the 
Bible,” in which the author has succeeded 
in maintaining the spiritual atmosphere. 

There are so many, many books in the 
world holding between their covers such 
wonderful possibilities for the develop- 
ment of the best that is in our boys and 
girls that their influence for good cannot 
be overestimated. Aside from the wealth 
of information and wholesome, clean en- 
joyment derived from good books, the 
child gains from his reading a richer, 
broader outlook on life, higher ideals and 
aspirations, and the inspiration to live a 
truer, cleaner, finer life of service to God 
and humanity. 

So we hope that this article may help 
rural folks in the choice of books for the 
young readers in their homes. 
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Lever Bros. Co.,. Cambridge, Mass. 
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lo oking? 


or will two unseen enemies make 


your blankets stiff and harsh . . 





LANKETS are costly—and useless if washing shrinks 
and mats them. ‘‘The warmth of a blanket depends 


, 


very largely on the amount of nap,’’ says U. S. Farm- 


ers’ Bulietin No. 1497. 


Keep yours soft, fluffy, unshrunken for years. Guard 
them from two enemies that threaten to steal away 
their newness! The two enemies are—1—Rubbing with 
cake soap. 2—The injurious alkali in so many soaps— 
regardless of whether they are flakes or chips or cakes. 


Wash your blankets in Lux. No ruinous rubbing! No 
harsh alkali in tissue-thin transparent Lux diamonds! 
Lux cleanses your blankets—all your woolens— beauti- 
fully—leaves them soft and 
lovely, new-looking! That’s 
why most women never risk 
their blankets—they use Lux 
instead. Sold only in the fa- 
miliar Lux packages. 









Won't shrink 


or mat woolens 
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Home Made Ice Cream far 
is Safe/ gmt, cen convan 








Continued from page 83 


cakes nor cream left, Fruit griddle cakes 
are good, too. Drop small pieces of fruit 
| on the batter before ‘flopping’ the cakes 
If slices of bananas are used the cakes 
are indeed excellent. Sometimes we 
serve bacon and eggs but not very often 


N the rich cream, the pure Nene wrath | “Everyone needs fruits, grapefruit, 
flavorings or ripe fruits of baked apples, rhubarb, tapioca with fruit, 


apricots, fresh fruits are all good; stewed 


home frozen dainties there is — : prunes are delicious, especially if they 
Ses ° h happen to be the golden plum kind 
only deliciousness, nourish- "We slap kaw another chette which 


ment, enjoyment and safety. few families indulge in. Mother, who 


seldom cares lor breakfast, reads while 
And that delicacy of flavor, that The New Design ae rest ar Ben ol ——- to talk, 

F e ut we a delight in listening to an 
extreme smoothness of texture which Triple Motion interesting article. Even that member 


of the family who has unhappily gotten 
everyone desires are especially insured WHITE ‘oh tthe tame side he tok cate 


in home made ice creams and sherbets. MOUNTAIN his grouc *h and enjoys the meal. Some 


families think that plum jelly makes the 
Plan this season to own a freezer FREEZER best change in breakfast—we choose 


literature for ours.” 
and have Home Made Ice Cream any The third prize, $2, goes to Mary T. 


° ° ° ee . ine county. Minnesota. for the 
time you wish, then you will know that it is pure and safe. Dougan, Pine county, Minnesota, for the 


following letter: 
The New Design White Mountain Freezer with its famed “As there are three growing boys in 
“triple motion” principle produces ice cream of wonderful when planning breakfast. Our nutrition 











our family, I keep their needs in mind 
- ; class taught us that a well-balanced 
smoothness—and freezes it quickly. breakfast for a child consisted of some- 
thing like the paowte: 


The WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., Inc. Biel epg oad goo rer 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE — ferent fruits and breakfast foods. When 








oranges and grapefruit are not too ex- 
pensive we serve them but more often 
we have prunes (soaked a long time and 
cooked without sugar), dried peaches, 
apple sauce or baked apples. 

“In cold weather cooked cereals are 
served. There is such a variety of break- 
fast foods on the market nowadays—oat- 
meal, cracked wheat, cornmeal, rice, etc. 
—and it costs no more to have different 
breakfast foods than to serve the same 
one all the time until the family are so 
tired of it they never want to see it 
again. 

“Sometimes we combine the fruit and 
cereal course by cooking the prunes or 
raisins with the cereal, stirring in the 
fruit when the cereal has _ thickened. 
Prunes seem to be the best with oatmeal 
and raisins with the wheats. 

“In the summertime we use the pre- 
pared breakfast foods more and here 
again there is a large variety of kinds to 
Baking and roasting results from this handy, economical oven will choose from: bran, corn flakes and all 
amaze you. Heat circulation; perfect insulation; clear vision door the wheat preparations. 
and many exclusive features make it the favorite of hundreds of “If thefe are men to- board we have 
housewives. Ask your dealer to show you the Wheeling Oven in its pancakes with bacon or small sausages. 

variety of styles and sizes, “In place of the toast we oftentimes 

have ee —_ of whole Nyon or 

° i white flour which we serve with marma- 

Channeldrain Wheeling Wheeling lade or jelly, and cornbread or muffins, 
Hand-Dipped Hi int served with honey. 

Roofing nge-Join “Eggs, poached, fied or boiled, and 
Metal Ware Fence onielet are served with the toast for 
An economy because of = hearty eaters or sometimes creamed dried 
long-life, full weight, heavy fe Heavily coated with pure beef 1s placed on the toast to serve. 
zinc coating and patented Sexy zinc. Flexible, yet strong— “Cinnamon rolls are good for break- 
“lap” that won't let rain o> Ts 7 the patented Hinge-Joint fast, too. Doughnuts, fritters and cookies 
get under the roof. Fire- SS eae ye cay a8 are too rich and not necessary. Potatoes 
proof, lightning- proof, re- Pails, tubs, ash cans, gar- for cattle, hog, poultry and are not good for people to eat at break- 
sists rust and weather for bage cans, each the best of all farm enclosures. Full fast time. 

: its kind. We have made ; ‘ 
long years of satisfactory these items stronger, leak- gauge wires, full weight, “The grown folks may add a cup of 
service. Buy Channeldrain proof, rust-proof, all hand- =» nes yt ey a coffee.” 
ene See er casue tetadounn tt name, aly pene from The five special prizes of $1 each go to 
in the long run. your dealer's. now. Buy from your dealer. Mrs. John Franke of Clay county, Texas; 
Mrs. L. W. Shippee, Stephenson county, 
Illinois; Mrs. Thisel H. Brooks, Thurs- 
WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., Wheeling, W. VA. ton county, Washington; Mrs. M. E. 

BRANCHES: Bradwell, Worth county, Iowa; and Mrs. 
New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Kansas City, Chicago, Chattanooga, Minneapolis, Richmond G. D. LaGrave, Benson county, North 


Dakota. 
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The wool and cards 


WOOL COMFORTERS 


I was busy using my wool cards one 





afternoon when a friend stopped for a | 


visit. ; 
“Oh! What in the world are you doing?”’ 


she exclaimed as she saw my fluffy pile of | 


wool. “I am carding enough wool for a 
comforter,”’ I told her. 
“Isn’t it fluffy and so white? Please go 


on with your work and tell me all about | 


it. I’d love to have some new comforters 
filled with that pretty wool. Where did 


you get the wool and what do you call | 
i 


these funny things with wire teeth?”’ 


“Those are wool cards,” I answered, | 


pleased to see that she was interested in 
my work. ‘““They can be bought in almost 
any mail order house, for a few cents more 
than a dollar and they will last a lifetime. 
You can easily get the wool, as you and 
Tom have such a nice flock of sheep. This 
wool I am carding is called picked wool. 
Do you remember when that sheep of 
ours died about a month ago?”’ 

“Yes,”’ she replied, ‘‘and we lost one a 
week ago. I don't believe I told you about 
it.” 

“What did Tom do with the wool? 
He didn’t let that nice fleece waste, did 
he?” 

“No, he picked it off and hung it up in 
asack. He said he’d sell it when he sheared 
the sheep next spring.” 

“Then don’t envy me my wool, but 
when you get home tell Tom you want 
that fleece. I'll soon be thru with my 
cards and you can borrow them. 

“The first thing to do is to get out your 
tub and fill it partly full of warm rain 
water. Wash the wool thru this water 
without any soap, soap it in the next two 
waters, then rinse it in water of the same 
temperature, and your wool will be as 
white and fluffy as mine. Spread it out on 





newspapers in the sun to dry. The wool | 


from one sheep, if the fleece is at all heavy, 
will make two comforters. 

I brought out the comforter which I 
had tied a few days before. 

“Isn’t it soft and such light weight!” 
she exclaimed. ‘It doesn’t seem that it 
could be very warm when it is so light.” 


“It gives more warmth than two cotton | 


comforters,” I told her, ‘‘and one does not | 


get up in the morning feeling as tho he 
had been weighted down so heavily during 
the night that he is still tired.” 

First I cover the wool with cheesecloth, 
then with sateen or silkoline. Then when 
it is soiled it is easily removed, washed and 
replaced, avoiding the necessity of wash- 
ing the wool. 

This wool will make a very inexpensive 
filling, because wool buyers always cut 
half on picked wool. 

“I’m going to tell Tom about it and 
get him to let me have that wool,” de- 
clared Mary when she started for home. 
“Tf he doesn’t, I'll send him over to see 
this wool and then I know he will.”’— 
Marjorie Eyer. 


PRUNES AND FRUIT JUICE 
Take the juice left from a can of fruit 
and add to prunes that have been soaked 
overnight. Cook well. You will find that 
less sugar is required and that the prunes 
will “7 a decidedly different flavor.— 
F. M. N. 
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w-City Gas Service 
No Wherever You Live 
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PRESSURE STOVES 


UT this Air-O-Gas Stove in your kitchen and you will have 

practically all you desire in the way of modern cooking equip- 
ment. You'll always have plenty of gas whenever you want it, 
because this up-to-date stove makes its own gas. You'll have a hot 
blue flame for quicker cooking. You'll have a cleaner cooking fire 
—no smoke, no ashes, no soot on utensils. 

The Air-O-Gas brings you every con- Air-O-Gas Stoves are handsomely fin- 
venience of city gas service without pip- | ishedin French grayenamel. Numerous 
ing, wiring or installation expense. It’s | stylesand sizes, all moderately priced. 

a handsome cook stove and a gasmaking Ask Your Dealer to show you Air-O- 
plant allin one! Easy tooperate onthe | Gas Stoves and other Coleman devices 
safety pressure principle—like Coleman | for Lighting, Heating and Cooking. If 
Lampsand Lanterns. Aturnofthevalve | he is not supplied, write us for descrip- 
gives you high or low flame. For fuel, | tive literature and full information, 
use any good grade of gasoline. Address Dept. SF-2. 


‘THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE COMPANY 
Fact ( zyomorty The Coleman Lamp Company) 
Generat Offices: Wichita, Kansas 

Branches: 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Los Angeles 
Gomten Factory: 






















It’s “The Sunshine of the Night.” 
Pours forth a wealth of pure white, 
steady brilliance—more lightthan 20o0ld-style 
oil lamps. Makes and burns its own gas. 

Can't spill fuel even if tipped over. 
Price in U.S. $9.00. 
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The old and the new home of the Gore 


3 family, of Putnam county, Ohio 


Why My Kitchen Scored High 


I Spent Ten Years Planning It 


By MRS. JOHN GORES 


OUR kitchen scores 98 percent. It is by far the highest 

scoring kitchen we have seen or heard of."’ That is what a 

committee said with regard to my kitchen after having 
looked over quite a number of farm kitchens in our county. 

I was surprised as well as pleased. I had not planned my kitch- 
en as a model nor thought of it as such. I had planned it and we 
had built it for convenience and usefulness. 

I really spent ten years planning this kitchen. It took that 
long for us to save and get ready 
to build our new home. The 
kitchen in which I worked thru 


house gave me a splendid outlook upon the public highway as 
well as upon our own yards and fields. I have Found that there is 
a great deal of satisfaction in being able to look down the road 
and see the passersby. Also there is a lot of satisfaction in being 
able to look out of a kitchen window and see that the chickens 
are all right or if the men have come in from the field. 

We had an architect plan our house, but I found it rather 
difficult to get him to use my ideas with regard to the kitchen. 
The architect’s ideas were those 
of a man who desired to plan 
a neat job and to make a blue- 





i 





those ten years was in the back R— Windows 7 


part of our old house. It was 


‘ 3 print that a carpenter could 
Sliding Door follow. 





dark and inconvenient. It did Table to Living Room. I insisted and finally won out. 





not have running water or any 





a The kitchen as built resembled 





other modern equipment. 

It was seventeen years ago 
that we were married and set 3 Drawers 
up housekeeping in the old 
house. At that time I was con- 
stantly thinking of the new 
home we would build some day. 
Especially did I think and plan 
for a kitchen where I could do 
my work with ease and comfort. 

Because of the fact that we 
were planning for a new home we 
did not add any new equipment. 
We just worried along with it 
as we had found it. 

Perhaps it was partly because 
of the fact that the old kitchen 
lacked so much that I was able 





Work Table 





scarcely at all the original blue- 
print. So it really was built to 
my plan. The other parts of the 
house were changed but little 
from the blueprint. 

The kitchen is 12x12 feet. This 
made it possible for the kitchen 
to score perfect on the section 
of the score card where it is 
specified that no two pieces of 
kitchen furniture shall be more 
than twelve feet apart. 





Sink & Drain Board 








THE outside entrance to the 
kitchen is from a small back 
porch on the west. 
The north wall is entirely 
Sliding Door_—.! clear except for a pair of win- 








Window Above dees 


to plan the new kitchen in just 


the way it was finally arranged. Stove 





to Basement Landing: dows. The bottom of these win- 
dows is 3 feet 3 inches from the 

















High Cupboard 
Zinen, China, Ete. 


It would almost seem that I 


| Tin Closet floor, which places them above 








made eack art of the ne cacne , worktable the 
Suen Gomelig the a Swinging Door to Dining Room his todines Pv ikely to 


kitchen exactly the opposite of 
the old kitchen. 
The location we chose for our The plan of Mrs. 
new home was one that faced 
a north and south road. Our 
barns and lots were to the rear and to the east of the place where 
the house was to stand. We decided that the kitchen would be 
in the most convenient location if placed in the northwest 
corner of the house. This would put the kitchen where it would 
be easiest for me to get to the chicken house or garden. Also it 
would make it easiest for the men to get to it from the barns. 
lhe location of the kitchen at the northwest corner of the 


te place‘in front of them. 

Gores’ kitchen The east wall has a sink in its 
center. A door at the left of the 
sink leads to the stairway and 

living room. A door to the right leads to the basement entrance. 

Along the west wall, from the outside door to the middle of the 
remaining distance is a work table. Underneath this table are 
built in three wide drawers and two bins. The drawers are ar- 

ranged in tiers one above the other. Above the worktable is a 

wide window which together with the two in the north provides 

light from two sides for the kitchen. (Continued on page 90 
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Canning Calls for 
the New Kind 
of Sink. 
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Fruit and Vegetable Acids Cannot 
or Discolor This Sink 


Roughen 


INKS get their hardest service in farm 

kitchens — especially at canning time 

when they are continually exposed to the 
acids of fruit and vegetable juices. 


The enamel on these new-type “Standard” 
Sinks is the only enamel that cannot be 
roughened and discolored by fruit and 
vegetable juices. Even lemon juice cannot 
dull its luster. Tomato juice cannot dis- 
color its gleaming whiteness. That’s why 
it’s so easy to keep these Sinks clean— 
they always look just like new! 

There are many other things you'll like 
about this new-type Sink. The “eight-inch 
low back” allows you to fit this Sink under 


THESE THREE “EIGHTS” L pee 


y 
MAKE SINK HISTORY f 4 





tate coal 
8-inch low back goes 


under lower win- 
dows, 


lower kitchen windows. It gives you four 
extra inches of sunshine. The “eight-inch 
deep sink compartment” stops over-the- 
rim splashes. A large dishpan sits well 
below the rim of this Sink. The “eight- 
inch deep front” gives this Sink its modern, 
attractive lines. It is wider and so has 
more working space. 


The Sink has a Swinging-Spout Faucet of 
new design, and it comes in a new “Standard” 
finish that will not tarnish or corrode. 
There are 13 inches of working space be- 
tween the mouth of the Faucet and the 
drain. Even a tall pitcher can be filled 
under this Faucet. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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8-inch deep Sink pre-e 8-inch deep front New Swinging- Garbage Container 
vents over-the-rim givesamassive,low Spout non-tarnish- slides under the Sink 


Another wonderful convenience that 
saves countless steps is a directly attached 
Garbage Container that slides in and out 
under the Sink. This Container is made 
of Vitreous China and contains an alu- 
minum receptacle large enough to hold 
a day's collection of waste. 

You have always wanted a modern 
kitchen Sink, and here is the most modern 
—e with conveniences Sinks never had 
before. New type “Standard” Sinks come in 
a style and size to suit every purpose. 
There’s one that will fill your needs 
perfectly. Write for further information. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mf. Co., PITTSBURGH 


A NEW STYLE FAUCET AND 
GARBAGE CONTAINER 





as shown. 


tandard” 
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CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT ( E A 
How do you manage your work dur- | 


ing the late spring and summer, when 
little chickens and garden work and ‘ ; 
housework and canning and perhaps a The drink for relaxation 
little sewing, are all competing for your 
time? Have you worked out an espe- | 
cially good schedule, one that enables 
you to get your work done (that is, the 
| jobs that you have set out to do, for of 
| course no farm woman’s work is ever 
done!) and yet gives you some time for 
rest, reading and recreation? 
Write us a letter giving your detailed 
schedule for the day and for the week, 
with such explanation as seems neces- 
sary. Tell your story in not more than 
500 words, and send your letter to the 
Home Department Editor, Successful 


Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, before June 
. 1, 1927. Prizes of $5, $3, $2 and five 
special awards of $1 each will be given 


r for the best letters. 
and you have a fine dessert! We are sorry that we have not as yet 
OU are never at loss for a dessertif you been able to finish judging the entries in 
have Sunkist Oranges in the house the Ideal Farm Home contest. As many 
Use them on busy days to provide a as possible, however, of the prize-win- 


; : shale apm ning plans and letters, will appear in the 
fitting climax to any meal. Try this June issue of the magazine —G. A. C. 
Orange Bavarian Cream today. 








Dok DO OS ne 0 a RC AGE MO ct 


Orange Bavarian Cream 
S . WHY MY KITCHEN SCORED HIGH 
I cup Sunkist Orange juice and pulp; 1 table- } 
spoon granulated gelatine; }4 cup cold water; Continued from page 88 
1 tablespoon Sunkist Lemon juice; 4 cup 
igar; sprinkling salt; 1 cup cream. aN ; 
pio — a : mga a The remaining part of the west wall is 
Soak gelatine in cold water for 5 minutes : +2) hl as 
and dissolve by standing cup containing mix- filled with a cupboard which extends to 
ture in hot water. Add to orange juice and the ceiling. The lower part of this is used 
pulp. Add lemon juice, sugar and salt. Chill f t f * ‘ ‘ 
and fold in whipped cream; turn into cold or table linen. The next section above is 
mold to become Bem. for chinaware, while the higher portion | 
You make it in ten minutes but it | #8 used for articles needed less frequently. 
tastes just as good as if you took an | he location of this cupboard pes it 
hour to prepare it. Its luscious and adjacent to the dining room and puts it 
healthful, too. in the most convenient location possible 
Sunkist Oranges help to offset the from the standpoint of use from both 
acidity caused by an excess of the kitchen and dining room. . 
necessary, but acid forming, foods such The south wall has the stove in the | 
as fish, meat, breads, etc. center. My stove is a range equipped to 


| 

: 6 

Sunkist Oranges provide also fruit | burn either wood or coal. = 

salts and acids that are fine appetizers | , The clothes chute is built into the tin UIC. es Wd 

and rare digestive aids. closet. It extends upward about two feet 
Fresh vitamins also—an essential to from the floor and has a door which opens 


any diet. on hinges. When clothes are dropped thru 


So serve oranges often in desserts this door they go direct to the laundry in to rest J 
like the one we show above. In a the basement. ; we = 4 
vear they’ll save you weeks of time } ‘ The bottom of my kitchen sink 18 32% 
to use in other ways. oe from ro - = is — —_ When you'd like to lie down for an 
We have issued a booklet that gives | ‘hey are usually placed. 10 persuade the ’ ’ ee 
the latest desserts and salads pods | plumber to put it at that height was a hour'snap but can tafford the time 


with Sunkist Oranges. It’s free. Write | harder task than to prevail upon the There's a quicker way to rest! 
for it today. | architect to change his first plan. Finally 


The better California oranges are I had my way. Thus the sink was placed Ten minutes of relaxation over a 
trade-marked “Sunkist” on the wrap- at a height at which I could work the most | cup or two of Japan Green Tea will 


per and on the skin of the fruit. Rigid comfortably. ‘ : eas 
eek whe of selection make them a We had all our plumbing placed in the wipe out your fatigue. 


f > r ° . central part of the house where it would . : : on 
formly good. Your dealer ad them. grea vahaesk a eantinn “thes teabticn Drink it slowly. Linger over it. 
To be sure of getting * | of our sink and stove along the inside | Give yourself a chance to enjoy each 
walls and with the bathroom directly separate mouthful 
above made this possible. I had an electric ‘ 
light placed directly over the sink. So refreshing, SO easy to prepare, 
The kitchen floor is hard pine covered why not have Japan Tea three times 
with a good grade of linoleum. I varnish "eee ngteh.. 
this covering each year with a material a day—twice with meals, and once 
especially prepared for the purpose. After in the afternoon when you feel tired? 
seven years of use my Basleoe does not 2 ; * 
van es show a great deal of wear. It's teaatits best, tea in its natural 
As might be expected, I have a xitchen —_— state, uncolored and unfermented, 
stool that is light and which can be easily ‘ahs all det Gacktedaten, tateened 
of Uniformly Good Eating Quality moved about as I work in different parts with ail the flavor-laden juices of the 
Look for the Trade-mark f the room. I also have a small work- fresh leaves preserved by immediate 
table which is on casters so that it can be sterilization 
moved about. Quite often we use this as ’ 
a dining table. Placed near the two win- rs 
dows on the east side of the room we find A Specify Japan Green 
| it a pleasant place at which to eat our CHE . Tea when you buy. Put 
meals. up for the home in pack- 
The walls up to the height of 4 feet 6 : P ages under various 
inches are enameled over smooth cement. brands. Several grades 
Fruit Growers Exchange From that height the walls are covered and prices. The best 
Dept. 2105. Box 530, Station *‘C”’ with a light colored preparation that gives SN will cost you only a 
Los Angeles, California it a clean, neat and cheerful appearance. 


gitar tas tor pies Sy 


as 


fraction of a cent a cup 








The score card which the committee of 
ladies used when they came to look at my 
kitchen seemed to be very complete. It 
was because my kitchen lacked a transom 
and one other minor detail that they did 
not give me a perfect score of 100 percent. 
Any points to which I have not referred in 
this short discussion are doubtless men- 
tioned in the score card which is printed 
below. 


KITCHEN SCORE CARD 
[Courtesy of Ohio State Extension Service] 


| Stand- 
FACTORS CONSIDERED | ard Actual 
Score | Score 


I. Floor Plan or Arrangement 

15 Points 15 

Stove, table, water, and storage | 

should be within a 6-foot ra- 

dius of each other, Thus no | 

two pieces are farther than 12 

feet apart. In scoring, deduct 

1 point for every 2 feet in ex- 
cess of 12 feet 

il. Light and Ventilation: 16 





Points 
At least two exposures....... 4 
Glass area—should be as much | 
as 20 percent of floor area... . | 1 
Daylight at sink, stove, and | 
ROOD 4c ot bck've kaon 3 


Artificial light at sink, stove, | 
and SE base ects ade aetas | 
EER pr ee i a ;* 
Height of window sill at least 34 | 
inches iis te | 
Ventilating flue and hood 
Doors and windows screened... | 

Ill. Floor and Walls: 10 Points | 
Floor—resilient and grease- 
proof ee ee eeeees 3 

(May be hardwood, monolith 
or linoleum) | } 
Walls—light, cheerful, sanitary | 2 
Woodwork — hardwood with | | 
permanent and sanitary finish | 
Doors er Ter rrr s | 3 
Not more than 4 doors open- | 
ing from kitchen } 
1V. Stove—Wood, Coal or Gas: | 

10 Points 

Adequate size..........- 
Good condition — clean, no} 
} 
} 


Warming oven above baking 
oven . 
Hot-water reservoir or boiler 
with pipes to water-back in| 
grate ‘ oenesee | 
Heat indicator or oven ther-| 
MOMOUET. 4... cc cccccdocs | 2 
V. Fuel: 9 Points } 
Gasoline or kerosene for sum- |} 
mer when coal or wood is used | 5 
Daily fuel supply within 20 feet 
ft Arar ‘ed | 4 
VI. Water Supply: 16 Points | } 
Piped water, hot and cold..... | 15 - 
Suggestions concerning credits | 
under varying conditions: | 
Piped cold water, no hot- 
water reservoir..Deduct 5/| 
Piped cold water, with hot- | 
water reservoir..Deduct 2 
Indoor pump for both hot 
and cold water..Deduct 1 
Indoor pump and hot-water | 
reservoir.......Deduct 3 
Indoor pump with no hot- 
water reservoir.. Deduct 10 
No water in kitchen ae 
-peswebases av are ae 
VII. Equipment: 15 Points 
Work table 
Minimum free surface 6 sq. ft. 2 F 
Table height—to suit comfort } 
of worker..... were - ame 
The worker should be able to 
stand erect and place the 
palms of her hands flat upon 
the table top 
Utensils 
Stored near place where used. 2 |} 
No unnecessary pieces...... 1 | 
Sink | 
Material non-absorbing and 
easily cleaned es 
Height to suit comfort of 
worker OSS ay pe ee 1 
Drain board. . ts 1 
Sink not used as laundry... 1 
Chairs 
| POLE PS 
High stool 
Laundry tubs 
In room other than kitchen. 
VIII. Storage: 10 Points 
Separate food storage room ad- 
joining kitchen 
Light and outside air in storage 
room ee 
Refrigerator or cool storage 
Adequate shelving in kitchen | 
for dishes and utensils near 
stove and sink—some with 
closed doors ] 
Storage cabinet for cleaning 
equipment 
Shelf or space for books. 
Provision for garbage, clean 
and sanitary.... 








| 
j 
| 
; 
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a 
Perfect jam or jelly with J 
only one or two minutes’ 
boiling. Saves allthe flavor 
and color of the fresh fruit. ; 
HE difficulty in making jams and jellies has always | 
_& been that fruits vary so much in the amount of | 
J¢ying substance which they contain. ‘7 
‘ , / All fruits differ from year to year, and lose their 
ust bring yourfruit—or .. . : : ‘ ed ; 
fruit juice—and sugar to ¢ jellying quality as they ripen. Very few fruits have 
“ sdinas . . . ——_ ~ ° a 
boil, add Certo, boil hard enough jellying substance to jellify all of their juice. . 
oneortwominutes,andit’s That is why you used to be obliged to boil half your 
ready to skim, pour and fruit Juice away before this jellying element was con- 


seal. Yourgrocerhas Certo. 
A book of nearly 100 rec- 
ipes under the label of 
each bottle. 








FOR MAKING 


centrated enough to jell the remaining juice. 

But now—with Certo this is all changed. For Certo 
is the natural jellying substance, taken from fruits in 
which it is abundant, concentrated, re- 
fined and bottled for convenient use. ] 

With Certo delicious jam or jelly can 
be made with perfect success every time 
ffom any variety of fruit. Only one or ; 
two minutes’ boiling is needed to give a 
firm, tender “‘set.”” The bright color of 
the fresh fruit is no longer darkened by 
long boiling and its delicate fresh flavor . 
no longer drifts away in steam. 


Send 10¢ for trial half-size bottle—enough to make 6— 
10 glasses of jelly, depending on the recipe used. Anew 14 
24 page recipe booklet beautifully illustrated in color 


will be enclosed—/free! 
















































































JAMS & JELLIES , 


fe 


5 aaa n nA EO 


Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 63, 


the new recipe booklet in color. 
stamps) to cover postage. 


* Granite Building, Rochester, New York 
| (In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co.,Ltd.,Cobourg,Ont.) 


Please send m€ postpaid trial half-size bottleof Certo with 
I enclose 10 cents (coin or 
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No. 3004—A Becoming Frock. The plaited 
girdle at each side gives a snug fit at hipline, and a 
smart blouse suggestion. Front panel with pressed 
plaits at either side accentuates its slender line. 
Dark blue crepe Roma or crepe silk in a small 
printed pattern is especially well liked. The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 334 yards 
of 40-inch material with 34-yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 3009—Practical Outfit for the Younger 
Set. It consists of a two-piece skirt with um- 
brella plaits and a boyish shirt waist. Washable 
silk crepe, English wool jersey, cotton broadcloth 
and linen are appropriate. The pattern comes in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years and requires only 
1 yard of 36-inch material for skirt with 1% yards 
of 36-inch material for blouse, for the 8-year size. 

No. 2819—The Smart Dress to Wear for 
afternoon and informal evenings. It achieves 
double chic thru the use of printed silk crepe and 








a slim line is achieved by means of the side sections, 
which are shirred snugly at hipline. The interesting 
neckline is finished with a dine and tie that cut in 
ong. You can make this by pattern No. 2819, 
which comes in sizes 16 and 18 years and 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. In the 36-inch size, 
3 yards of 40-inch material and 244 yards of 4%4- 
inch ribbon are required. 

No. 3010—Just as Practical as It Is Dainty! 
It consists of a two-piece skirt shirred and attached 
to a long-waisted body which closes at center-back. 
The cunning bolero has kimono sleeves and a flat, 
round collar. Pongee, light weight jersey, English 
prints, crepe silk and cotton broadcloth are suit- 
able for its development. This pattern is furnished 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 8-year size 
requires 1% yards of 32 or 36-inch material with 
%{-yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 301 harming Style for the Large 
Woman who insists upon looking slender. The 
collar that extends to lower edge of skirt gives a 
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These Styles Are Smart For Summer 

















splendid long line and the square neckline is par- 
ticularly flattering. The pattern cuts in sizes 38, 
40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure, and re- 
quires 334 yards of 40-inch material with 1% 
yards of 18-inch contrasting for the 44-inch bust 
measure. 

No. 3015—This Good-Looking Sports Blouse 
is gathered into a waistband, to give & tight effect 
at the hips. It is extremely smart developed in 
wool jersey, ombre striped cashmere or novelty 
checked woolens, and worn with a plaited silk 
crepe skirt. The pattern comes in sizes 16 and 18 
years and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. The 36-inch size requires 134 yards of 
40-inch material “with %-yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 3012—The Separate Skirt of silk crepe, 
ombre striped cashmere, wool jersey and crepella, 
is most important this summer. It is attached to a 
camisole body to assure its hanging correctly. The 
pattern is obtainable in sizes 16 and 18 years and 





To order any of the item shown on this page, 

How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
attern ordered,andaddressyour letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, 
es Moines, lowa. Every pattern is seam allowing. Patterns will not be 
exchanged. Do not request it. Itrequires about two weeks to fill an order. 


° —styles for morning, 
Our Book of Spring Styles afternoon andevening. 
And splendid picture dressmaking lessons. You just glance at the pictures and 
see how the styles are made. Nothing could be moresimple. . Any beginner 
can make an attractive dress with the help of these picture lessons. Send 
10 cents for your copy. Address Pattern Department, Successful Farming. 











36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. For 
the 36-inch size 34% yards of 36-inch material are 
required, and }-yard of 36-inch material for the 
camisole. 

No. 3013—A Waistband Terminating in a 
Soft Flat Bow at left side holds in the fullness of 


this blouse at the hips. It is especially desirable 
to wear with a two-piece suit. The flattering square 
neckline is finished with an applied band mitered 
in front. The pattern comes in sizes 16 and 18 
years and 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, 
and requires 134 yards of 40-inch material with 
1% yards of 18-inch contrasting for the 3-inch 
size. 

No. 2953—This Attractive House or Morning 
Dress with kimono sleeves can be made in an hour 
The fronts cross and close at left side. There are 
practically only four seams to sew. The vestee and 
tie belt are the only extra parts of the pattern, 
which may be obtained in sizes 18 years and 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. It requires 
only 34% yards of 40-inch material, with }4-yard of 
6-inch material for vestee, for the 36-inch size. 

No. 3008—Brother and Sister Suits. The new 
custom of dressing brother and sister alike is not 
only smart but practical. For instance, the two 
middy blouses can easily be cut out at one time. 
Brother wears knee trousers, while sister chooses 2 
two-piece skirt attached to an underwaist. This 
pattern is provided for children of 2, 3, 4 and 6 
years. 

No. 2959—Youngsters of 2, 4, and 6 Years 
need to be free to romp and play, and therefore 
require clothes that can be constantly tubbed. 
Dotted dimity, striped percale, cotton broadcloth, 
and wool jersey are suggested. The 4-year size 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material with %-yard 
of 18-inch contrasting and 2 yards of binding 

No. 3023—There Is Great Satisfaction in 
having attractive morning dresses. This simple 
design will appeal to the thrifty woman, for it is 
possible to make it in an hour, and it requires only 
2% yards of 36-inch material with 144 yards of 27- 
inch contrasting for the 36-inch size. The pattern 
comes in sizes 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. 


SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE'S 
NOTE BOOK Ty 
























Paint the screens on your porch and 
windows white. Besides making them 
last longer by preventing rust this will 
prevent transparency from the outside, 
thus making for greater privacy. 

If a little corn oil is added to the pan 
in which vegetables are baking it will be 
absorbed by them and they will be found 
more tender and delicious. 

A growing plant is more cheerful in a 
sickroom than cut flowers, as watching 
it grow puts strength and courage into 
the patient’s heart. 

Those hard lumps of powdered sugar 
can be used for uncooked icing if hot 
liquid is used. 

The presence of a toy funnel in the 
kitchen cabinet suggests its own uses. 
Use it for filling pepper and salt shakers, 
or for filling the sirup mug and. vinegar 
and oil cruets. 

Cubes of stale bread can be toasted in a 
jiffy over a bed of coals in a popcorn pop- 
per. 

Never neglect oiling the sewing machine 
after you use it instead of before using. 
There is less danger of getting oil spots 
on the fabrics you are sewing. 

Use the muffin tins for baking eggs or 
cinnamon rolls. Their appearance is 
greatly improved. 

An old tooth brush is just the thing for 
applying a thin, even coat of polish to the 
range nickel. 

A novel and delicious way of using 
stale baking powder biscuits is to drop 
them whole into the gravy left from a 
beef roast. Place over the fire and cook 
tilk biscuits are heated thru. 

The easiest way to clean windows is 
with clear water and a chamois skin. 
Wring the chamois so as to be wet but not 
dripping, and wash the windows clean. 
Then wring fairly dry and go over them 
again. They will dry clear and will not 
require polishing. 

Sandwiches made of thin slices of bread 
spread with peanut butter and thinly 
sliced bananas make a pleasant variation 
in the school lunche 
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~ Such fun to find 


a pretty plate 


ora cup and saucer 


when you open a package 
of this fine oatmeal ! 


‘6 
gp ee enough for every day, 
but pretty enough for company.” 

That's what women say who have 
already got some of the handsome 
Mother's Oats tableware. 

They like, too, the surprise of the 
thing, as well as the economy. For you 
don’t know, when you geta package, 
whether you'll find a cup and saucer, a 
cereal bow! or plate this time. 

But in every package is sure to be one 
piece of handsome tableware—or two, 
if it happens to be a cup and saucer— 
and in no time at all you have collected 
a fine assortment. 

There are coupons, too—in every 
package of Mother's Oats, China Brand. 
Good for genuine Tudor Plate silver- 
ware, made by the makers of Commu- 
nity Plate and backed by a 20-year 
replacement guarantee. Also, for 
jewelry, watches, toys, etc., etc.—over 
150 in all. Send your name on postal 
today for Complete Premium Catalog 











Mother's Oats Room 1708, 80 


Free. 
East Jackson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Rich in flavor and needed 
nourishment 


For a long, long time, people have liked 
and trusted Mother's Oats. Women have 
found that they can count on its always 
cooking up smooth and even, have ob- 
served how their families notice the 
difference in the oatmeal when they 
start using this superior kind. 

For the careful millers of Mother's 
Oats use only the cream of the oat crop. 
Food authorities approve the way it is 
prepared, too, because it comes to you 
with none of the valuable parts removed 
— it is a natural, whole-grain food. 

Minerals, vitamins and bran—so nec- 
essary for growth and health—are there- 
fore provided by a bow] of Mother's Oats 
with milk. Start tomorrow to give your 
family this nourishing breakfast often! 

No skimping on weight, either, as so 
often happens. Each big package con- 
lains 3 lbs., 7 ozs. oats. 


Coupons, too 
an easy way of getting 
silverware, electric 
appliances, toys, etc. 


You can get Mother's Oats, China Brand, 








packed either with the regular flakes you have 
always known or with the quick cooking kind 
(cooks in 2!% to 5 minutes 


Mothers Oats 


China Brand 
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Eo To keep you 





groomed through 





Summer 





To Look your best .-. . travel- 
ing, motoring, dancing or just 
existing under the summer sun 
. you need a Face Powder 
that lasts, keeping you always 
as dainty as when you left your 
dressing table. In Armand Cold 
Cream Pow der, aliny bit of Cold 
Cream first gives your skin a de- 
lightful, rose-velvet bloom. 
Then, because it makes the 
Powder more adherent, this 
little magic bit of Cold Cream 
also preserves your good groom- 
ing—keeping your skin cool 
. making the fresh, pleasant 
look of your Powder last. 
Write for free trial sample—lo learn 
how just a different Powder can add to 
your comfort and smart appearance. 
on the on ays , the trying evenings of 
summer. , will also include a free 
trial, oni * the new Armand Eau de 


Cologne Cleansing Cream.) Armand, 
De opt AMG, De tf Moine. f. 


Amwad 


Cold Cream 
Lowder 


——.,. 
re an 
“7 








































In the pink and white 
checked hat box 
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MUSIC FOR MOTHER’S DAY 


The second Sunday in the month of | 
May of each year has been set aside and 
designated by act of congress as a day in 
which to hallow the memory of mothers 
passed on, and in which to honor the 


living. This day is known as Mother's | 


day. 
Ann Jarvis of Philadelphia, 
become, and deservedly so, one of the 
most popular and one of the most gener- 


First established in 1907 by Miss | 
it has fast | 


| ally observed ‘“‘special days’’ of the entire | 


_ calendar. Motherhood from the beginning | 
| of time has been held in the highest honor | 





and esteem. Mother's day is full of very 
tender memories, happy associations, 
loyalty and love. On that day special 
services are held thruout the country by 
lodges, fraternal organizations and 
churches of every creed. Regardless of 
sect or belief, all join on this day 
honor the mothers of the world. Natu- 
rally these programs and special services 
will call for music, appropriate for the 
occasion. Here are a few suggestions which 
may be of help to those who have in 
charge the building of a Mother’s day 
program. 

Almost any church hymnal or Sunday 
school song book will contain the older 
well- know nh songs. The hymn tune, 

‘““Materna,” better known as “O Mother 
Dear, Jerusalem,’’ is not in itself a mother 
song, but it is a glorious hymn and well 
suited for any devotional service. Other 
old hymns whic h might be used for grou 
singing are ‘‘Mother’s Bible,” Tell 
Mother I'll Be There, 
Prayers Have Followed Me.” 

Songs Suitable for Solo Use 

Of the newer songs suitable for solo use, 
a very beautiful one both as to sentiment 
and music is “Little Mother of Mine,” by 
Harry T. Burleigh. It is published by the 
G. Ricordi Company of New York City. 
Kipling’s poem, “Mother 0’ Mine,” has 
two splendid musical settings, one by 
Frank E. Tours whichispublished by Chap- 
pell-Harms,and one by Daniel Protheroe, 
published by Boosey & Company. Each of 


to | 





” and “My Mother a | 


SEPIA BROWN 
‘Enlargements 


Size 16x20 Inches 
Sensational 
pate from 4 size oe 
Seah eo. on Aoprovall 


Not the Ordinary Black 
and White Enlargements 


these settings is also published inthe male | 


quartet arrangement. Perhaps the most 
widely knownofallmothersongs is ‘‘Mother 
Machree,” by Ernest Ball and Chauncey 
Olcott. This is an Irish song of the ballad 
type but it is widely used in churches on 
Mother’sday. This is published by the M. 
Witmark Company as a solo and is also 
published in the male quartet, ladies’ quar- 
tet and mixed quartet arrangements. The 
same company also publishes “Mother 
Dear,’’ by Jefferson as a solo and in the 
three arrangements for quartets, “Mother 
Heart,” by Martin as a solo only, and 
“Mother, O My Mother,” 
“Mother of Pearl,” also by Ball. The last 
two may be had in either solo or quartet 
form. 

A very splendid anthem for mixed voices 
s “O Mother of My Heart,” by Carlyle 
Davis, published by the John Church 
Company. ‘That Wonderful Mother of 
Mine,” by Walter Goodwin, published by 
M. Witmark, 
quartet. Two solos published by the 
Forster Music Company of Chicago are 
“Little Mother o’ Mine,” by Jane Sterling, 
and ‘‘Mother,” by Ambrose Wyrick, the 


| latter being especially suitable for use at a 


memorial service. ‘‘Mother, My Dear,”’ 
very beautiful heart song by Bryceson 
Treharne is published by Harold Flam- | 


| mer, Publisher, New York. 


The Lorenz Publishing Company of 
Dayton, Ohio, and the Fillmore Music 
House of Cincinnati, Ohio, have published | 
leaflets containing exercises for Mother’s 
day programs. Particulars may be had by 
writing direct to these companies.—Clif- 
ford Bloom. 











is available as a solo or | 


by Ball and | 
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This 
Reach 


Suit 


and many 
other types ,% 
of play and Ly 
dress cloth- 

ing for girls\ = 
and boys 
areillustrated in our new Sewing 
Book for Spring and Summer. 
There also are sports dresses, 
neckwear, lingerie and other 
new ideas for their elders. 


WRIGHT'S BIAS FOLD TAPE 


Thousands of women send for these 
semi-annual sewing books regularly. 


Send 10 cents in stamps 


for book and three-yard sample in fast color 
percale in any one of the follow. 
ing colors: Yellow, Peach, Linen, 
Gray, Light Blue, Orange, Red, 
Navy, Lavender, Old Rose, Pink, 
Copenhogss; Reseda. Brown,Black, 
Yale’ Blue, Emerald, Gold, Tan, 


Wm. E. Wright & Sons Co. 
Manufacturers 
Dept. 327 Orange, N. J. 
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WRIGHTS 


BIAS FOLD TAPE 




















value! 


=98c 








Cherish for ite. — Ee j 
Suty S80—ceme price the full tenet or 
od ny ictures, groups, landscapes, pet 


or enlargements from any 
srecs SN leeun NO I 


Ahand tinted minia- SEND NO MONEY 


photo 4 few days you will receive 
e 
front. Bi 


will ¢ 


FREET:: 


a 


Simply mail 
hotos. Ina 


the cares: 
99 wen C4 


order. 
limited. Order at once | trait offer is limited. Mail photos at 








1553 W. Madison St. 


Sate return of your own original photos guaranteed. 
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Clear Your Skin 
With 
Cuticur 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 
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=~ Akron LampCo., tronBidg., Akron,O 


Absolutely Nothing Better 
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TRY IT 30 DAYS FREE $e: ironks 


Makes ironing amazingly easy in every ds hot 
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THECHARM OF YOUTH 


lingers in a clean skin. Experts ad- 
vise soap and water. Let your soap be 


Resinol 


















A THOUGHTFUL YOUNGSTER 

Mother: “Bobby, when you were eating 
nuts in the street car, I hope you didn't 
throw the shells on the floor.”’ 

Bobby: ‘No, mother, I put them in the 
pocket of the man who sat beside m«e 





Uncle: “So you go to school now, Billy? 

Billy : “Yes, uncle.”’ 

“Let me hear you spell ‘puppy 

¥ m too big a boy to spell ‘puppy.’ Tr 
me on ‘dog’.’ 


MILK TO MEASURE 
Virs. Gossip: =s suppose you have 
plenty of room in your new house?” 
Her Visitor: ‘Very little. Our kitchen 
and dining room are so small that we 
have to use condensed milk.” 


Police Sergeant: “Did you notice any 
suspicious characters about the neigh- 
horhood?”’ 

New Policeman: “I saw one mon, an’ | 
asked him wot he was doin’ there at that 
time o’ night. Sez he: ‘I have no business 
here just now, but I expect to open : 
jeweler’s shop in this vicinity later on. 
I sez: ‘I wish ye success, sor.’ ”’ 

“Yes, and he smashed open a jewelry 
store and stole seventeen watches.” 

“Begorra, the mon may have been a 
thafe, but he was no loiar.”’ 








MISLEADING JOLLITY 
“Does ’at smile mean you forgive me? 
“Stay away, niggah; I’s just smilin 

to rest mah face. "Ores ange Owl. 


EVERYBODY WORKED BUT WILLIE 
Teacher: ‘Willie, did your father write 
this essay?” 
“No, ma’am. He started it but mother 
had to do it all over again.’’—Life. 


{ young man from the Ozarks of 
\rkansas came to Chicago and eventualiy 
secured a job and prospered. Later he in- 
duced his father to visit the big city on the 
lake. On his return home, his wife asked 

im what he thought of Chicago. 

“Well,” he remarked, “‘it’s a right smart 
town, but I don’t think it will ever amount 
to much. It’s too far off.”’ 


NOT A PERMANENT CURE 


Rastus brought a ham back to the store 
saying it was no good. 

“That ham’s all right, Rastus,” the 
storekeeper insisted. ‘‘Why it only was 
‘cured last week.” 

‘Well, maybe it’s been cured all right,’ 
Rastus answered after some reflection, 
‘“‘but it sho’ has had a relapse.” 


Jones (out for the first time in his new 
ear): “Don’t talk for a few moments, my 
dear; here is a telegraph pole coming.” 








An absent-minded English bishop could 
not produce his ticket for the railway con- 
ductor.‘‘ Nevermind, my lord,’’said thecon- 
ductor, ‘‘it’s all right anyway, whether you 
find it ornot.”’ “Oh, no, it isn’t,” said the 
bishop, turning out his pockets. ‘‘I must 
find that ticket. | want to know where | 
am going.” 


Efficiency Expert (to clerk): “I fear 
Mr. Jones, that you are ignoring our 
efficiency system.” 

Mr. Jones: ‘Maybe so, but somebody 
has got to get the work done.”’ 
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Cook With Gas 
— Anywhere 







The Kitchenkook gives you the advantages of city gas 

service—no matter where you live, for Aitchenkook is a gas 

| stove. Makes and burns its own gas from gasoline. The clear 

blue flame of the world’s fastest cookstove makes cooking a 

delight. It lights with a match, and in one minute one or all 
burners are ready for use. 





Kitchenkooks are made in 16 popular models-—from the beautiful 
white porcelain range, with built-in oven and broiler, to the two-burner 
No. 855, shown above, is a medium priced three-burner stove 


with built-in oven. 


Write for name of nearest dealer 
and folder describing this stove and 
15 other popular models. 


(merican G: as Machine Co. 
.. 15, Albert Lea, Mian. 


American Gas Machine Co. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mellin’s Food 
A Milk Modifier 


Cow’s milk contains all the nutritive 
elements necessary for maintenance and 
growth. If these elements were in the 
same proportions as in human milk and 
of the same character and as digestible, 
cow’s milk as delivered to the household 
could be substituted for human milk with 
the assurance of successful results and the 
matter of the artificial feeding of infants 
would need no further thought. 


However, while all the essential food 
elements are present in cow’s milk, there 
is a marked difference in relative propor- 
tions, in physical character and in digesti- 
bility as compared with human milk and 
for these reasons cow’s milk must be 
modified before it can be applied success- 
fully as nourishment for the bottle-fed 
baby. 

The purpose of Mellin’s Food is to 
adjust these differences and this purpose 
is accomplished by following the plan 
which directs the use of Mellin’s Food as 


a milk modifier. 


The plan is a practical one, for the 
entire day’s feeding may be prepared in a 
few minutes by simply dissolving Mellin’s 
Food in water and then adding milk. 

Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of Mellin’s 


Food and a copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St., Boston, Mass, 





I HAVE always heard it said that one of 

the most trying tests of a man’s ability 
to control his temper is to set him to put- 
ting up a stove pipe; but I am not so sure 
but that there is a more refined sort of 
exasperation in trying, for the first time, 
to_hang paper on a ceiling. When for the 
fourth or fifth h time a strip refuses to stay 

“put,”’ and coils its clammy length about 

your neck, you begin to realize the diffi- 

eulty of self-control. 
| For the benefit of those who annually 
| do their own papering and others who 
would like to try, we give here some sug- 
gestions which our experience has taught 
us and which we Peters will prove 
useful. 

It is true of paper-hanging as with other 
trades that good tools enable the work- 
man to do better work and to do it more 
easily than with a poor outfit. Those who 
hang their own paper each year will find 
it profitable to invest in a few good tools. 
One most necessary is a trimmer and 
Straight edge for trimming the edge of the 
paper and splitting sttips when desired. 
rhis work may be done with shears, but 
cannot be done so accurately or so quickly 
as with the proper tool. A trimmer outfit 
may be purchased for about five dollars. 
A good smoothing brush, a paste brush, 
a pair of long shears, a seam-roller, a 
chalk line and a pasting table constitute 
a good working outfit. 

lf a regular trimmer is used, a four-inch 
strip of zine must be tacked along the front 
side of the top of the pasting table for the 
trimmer to cut on. This zine may be 
bought at any store selling paper-hangers’ 
supplies. In place of a regular table some 
use only a wide board and support it at 
the right height by resting it on two 
trestles or boxes. It is convenient to have 
a hook on the right hand end of the board 























Wouldn’t you like some 
extra profit? 
OUR PLAN gives you double the 
return you get when yousell wool 
to dealers. Foranominal charge, 
which you may pay in cash or 
additional wool, we will make 
up your wool for you into 
beautiful, warm blanketsand auto 
robes of superior quality. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or costs refunded. 
Deal direct with the mill and 
get every dollar’s worth 
you can get out of your 
wool. Youare entitledtoit. 
Mail coupon for book- 
let explaining plan. 


CHATHAM MFG. CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 








’ 
CHATHAM MFG. CoO, 
15 Chatham Road 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Please send me further *nformation 
on your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. 




















or table on which to hang the paste brush 
when not in use, setting the paste bucket 
under it to catch the drippings. 

There are many rules for computing 
the amount of paper necessary to paper a 
room; but the most practical way is to 
make an actual count of the number of 
strips. By so doing one is not apt to run 
short of paper, nor to pay for a lot that 
will not be used. First find how many 
feet long the side-wall strips will need to 
be, making allowance for the fact that the 
strips do not need to reach quite to the 
ceiling if you expect to use a_ border. 
Next, count the number of strips about 
the room omitting doors and windows. It 
will be understood that each strip is eight- 
een inches wide, or that two strips cover 
a yard in width. Now a bolt of paper, or, 
as it is sometimes called, a ‘double roll,” 
contains forty-eight lineal feet. Dividing 
the length of one strip into forty-eight 
gives the number of strips that can be cut 
from one bolt. Having the number of 
strips necessary, it is easy to find how 
many bolts are required, and of course 
there will need to be twice as many single 
rolls as bolts. Add enough in length to 
allow for spaces over and under windows 
and doors. Figure the ceiling likewise. 


T is customary to paper the ceiling of 
| a room first, letting each strip lap down 
| onto the sides at both ends an inch or two. 
| Cut all the strips required for the ceiling 

before starting to hang. Most paper 
matches either straight across or “‘be- 
tween dots.’’ Dots or arrows are shown 
in the selvage as marks for cutting. Where 
paper matches between dots, it will be 
seen that each strip must be cut on a dif- 
ferent figure at the top from the one at 
the bottom. If the strips are of the right 
length this cutting may be done from one 
roll; but otherwise two rolls will have to 
be used, one started on the dot, and the 
{ other off the dot, and used for every 
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Some Paper-Hanging Pointers 


By J. E. DAVIS 


other strip. This saves waste in cutting. 
Where paper matches straight across, this 
bother is eliminated and the work is 
much more simple. 

When beginning to cut’ paper, square 
the first end on the dot or where desired 
to cut to match, start the strip at the left 
end of the board and son to proper 
length, cutting off by tearing across, using 
a heavy yard-stick as a straight-edge and 
holding down firmly while tearing. The 
next strip is torn off on top of the first and 
so on till all are on the board. They should 
now be turned over with the back side of 
the paper uppermost and the top of the 
og at the right hand end of the board. 

“he whole pile should then be moved 
back from the front of the board about 
four or five inches and the top sheet only 
moved over to the front edge of the board, 
thus leaving the back edge of the sheet 
on an exposed part of the sheet next 
lower. If the strip is longer than your 
board, it will be necessary to move it 
endwise one or more times while pasting 
This can be done easily if the strip below 
is moved back a little and care used not to 
get the top strip over on the paste. 


wa strip is pasted it must be folded. 

lake both corners of the top end as 
hold them up from the board and with 
quick motion lay the sheet over to ms re. a 
fold. The lower end is then folded to meet 
the upper fold. Care must be exercised to 
make the edges even as otherwise the 
trimmed edge would pot Be a straight line 
and the match would be difficult. The 
longest fold is usually note from the top 
end so that there will be no chance of get- 
ting the ends mixed and hanging a strip 
upside down. 

Paper should be hung around a room 
from left to right. The first strip should 
be started next to a door or window 
casing to get it plumb, and in a part of 
the room —— the mis-match will be 
least noticeable, because there is sure to 
be a mis-match when the first-and last 
strips meet. 

To hang a strip on the-side, unfold the ~ 
top end a little way and holding by both 
upper corners let the weight of the strip 
pull out the remainder of the upper fold. 
Start high enough to have the end under 
the border and allow the upper part of 
the strip to come against the wall just 
enough to allow you to get it matched. 
Then the remainder’ may be smoothed 
down with the smoothing brush and the 
seam rolled if desired. When near the 
bottom the lower fold will be taken out and 
the paper cut to fit along the base. All 
paste that gets on the woodwork should 
be quickly removed -~_ a soft cloth after 
each strip is applied, for when dry it is 
very hard to get off. 

For hanging ceilings, one must have a 
board or plank to walk on, placed high 
enough to make it easy to reach the ceil- 
ing. Paper is pasted as already explained 
When the strips are unfolded ready to put 
on, the lower part should rest on the 
plank ahead of the workman and be lifted 
up as the strip is brushed smooth on the 
ceiling. 

To start a ceiling, strike a chalk line 
across it seventeen inches from the edge 
where you start. Unfold your first strip 
from the opposite end that you do the 
others because to match it along the line 
you will have to hang in the opposite direc- 
tion from what you will on the rest of 
the strips. There is really not so much of 
2 “knack” in hanging a ceiling tf you go 
about it in the right way. When you have 
the strip unfolded and the lower part lying 
along the plank ahead of you, grasp the 
upper left hand corner between the thumb 
and first finger of the right hand, reach 
down the same edge with the left hand 








and in similar manner take hold of the 
edge as far along as convenient. Raise 
the paper to the ceiling letting most of the 
weight lie on the left arm. Adjust the 
strip to the match or line and by carefully 
moving the right hand a little at a time 
you will be able to get the paper to adhere 
enough so that you can start the brush, 
when the rest will be easy. 

Almost every paper-hanger has his par- 
ticular fancy in regard to paste. In my 
experience | have never found anything 
that beats plain flour paste. Some have 
trouble to make it without lumping, but 
such trouble is easily overcome. For an 
ordinary room use about a quart of winter 
wheat flour. With a paddle mix it with 
cold water to make a very stiff paste, 
stirring till all lumps are worked out. Have 
ready a kettle of boiling water. Start 
adding the water very slowly, stirring con- 
stantly. As the mixture becomes thinner 
the hot water may be added faster. When 
paste begins to thicken up and get heavy, 
stop adding water and stir vigorously for 
about a minute. This completes the mak- 
ing and the paste is ready to thin down 
with cold water. Do not make too thin— 
about like good cream is right. In hot 
weather, stir in about a thimbleful of blue 


vitriol. This does not add to the value of 
the paste except to keep it from souring. 


When house-cleaning time comes, many 
people wish to clean some walls instead of 
re-papering. Here is a rule for making 
paper cleaner that costs very little and 
works beautifullv: 

2 cupfuls of sifted flour 

1 cupful of warm water 

2 tablespoonfuls of coal oil 

i tablespoonfuls of ammonia 

2 tablespoonfuls of salt 

Cook as long as you can stir, then let 
cool and work with hands into a stiff ball 
of dough.—J. E. Davis. 
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WHAT PRICE POPULARITY? 

Busy people are not necessarily popu- 
lar but I do not think I have ever seen a 
popular person who wasn’t busy, have 
you? In fact, the most popular girl I know 
is busy all the time. She spends some of 
her spare afternoons helping the other 
young girls to plan their clothes (she, 
herself, is a good sewer); she is often busy 
telling the little folks stories; she is always 
helping with church entertainments and 
planning good times for the “bunch.” 
She is never too busy, tho, to stop for a 
look at Grandma Roberts’ flower garden 
and to visit with her about it. I wonder 
if it is being busy at these services for 
others which makes her the best liked gir] 
in her community—lI think it is. 

The most popular man I khow is just 
as busy. He is never too busy, however, 
to help anyone in the neighborhood. He 
can always find time to go after a load of 
school children on a stormy night. He is 
always in for good, clean fun and finds 
time to help in planning for it without 
interfering with his work. He is always 
busy, vet he is always taking on more 
things to do. 

Studying these two characters has made 
me think that being busy is the price 
one must pay for being popular. Is it too 
high a price for you to pay for something 
that is as worthwhile as true popularity? 
Personally, I think it is a very fair bar- 
gain.—Bertha Averille. 








Cut asparagus in bits and cook till 
tender with a green onion. The onion 
takes away that green taste and when 
cooked you cannot tell there was any 
onion in it. Then drain the water off, 
make a sauce with butter, flour and cream, 
and pour over it. Have some toast but- 
tered and ready and pour all over it. 


| 
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the correct diagonal stroke 
and the longest, keenest 
and only hollow-ground 
razor blades. 








The Blades Men Swear By- 
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New Sets 


Including Two 
packages 
of Blades 
Anterchangeable Blades 
50 for Package of 5 


50% 
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Skeptical? Get cither razor ' 

and one blade alone for only a quarter ; 
At your dealers or send the coupo tN . 
Durham-Duplex Razor Co., Jereey City, N. ’ t addres bt ee o¥-h § 
Factories: Jersey City Sheffield. E 2ng.;Paris, France, + 1 um on Cit¥ at fee, 4 I 2) athe - 
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Reliable Salesmen 
With Cars | 


WANTED) 


Successful Farming is in 
the market for responsible 
men to sell and collect among 
our farmer friends. 

The men whom we hire get a 
thorough training for the work. 

We believe we have more real, 


bona fide, resistless points in our 
. selling talk, be- 





GOOD POSITION | 
GOOD PAY 


cause we are 
giving more 
and doing 
more for farm- 








ers. 


These positions are permanent, 
and pay well. 


We want men who are honest 


and ambitious, willing to work 


and who realize that our 


all a 


steadily 
firm, 
services are worth. 


is glad to pay man’s 


These positions are desirable and 
will be filled rapidly. 
Write paomptly and sell yourself 


to us in your first letter. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
153 Success Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


Flas. been used with 
success for more than -40_years. 















BEAUTY TO GRAY 
AND FADED HAIR 
> 60¢e412° at all druggists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL WORKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 

*When_washing hair always use 
orestén Shampoo 











Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. E:sily and quickly 
installed. Costs less tlian a season’s ice 
bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windiass and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 
EMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 

617 WN. 7th St., Washington, lows 
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HOLLAND PRINTS 


Wonderful new way of binding kodck 





he... 


jo gua pictures feep a photographic re 
j os ord. Sample Holland print from 
P your negative for ]0c 

- FRANK SCOBIE, 42-B, SLEEPY Eve, Mumm. 








AGENTS—OUR NEW HOUSEHOLD DEVICE washes and dries 
windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Com- 
plete outfit costs less than brooms. Over half profit. 
Harper Brush Works, 213 3rd St., Fairfield, lowa 
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Milk as Meat and Drink 


It Is a Food, Not a Mere Beverage 


By LOIS P. DOWDLE 


the other day, and my reply was, “Well, let them eat 
it.” Too often we have thought of milk merely as a 
beverage, when as a matter of fact it is the most valuable food 
known to man. Milk shakes, cocoa, and malted milk drinks 
are palatable and at the same time furnish a means of intro- 
ducing milk into the child's dietary, but these should 
not be relied upon to too great an extent because 
his appetite for other needed foods will be 
s atisfie -d with the sugar found in these drinks. 

In addition to the use of plain milk, 
milk on cereals and fruits, and milk 
drinks, milk should be used in the 
preparatéon of a great many dishes 
na be served at the regular family 

‘al—as it undoubtedly is used 
in numerous farm homes. These 
may range from soups and 
creamed or escalloped vegeta- 
ble and meat dishes to desserts 
of many kinds. Below will be 
found recipes for the making 
of many dishes incorporating 
milk. A study of these will 
show that it 1s comparatively 
easy to have each adult in the 
family get from one to two 
glasses of milk a day, while 
with a little care each will get 
his quart. 

Try to vary the dish in 
some way often enough to 
keep the family from becom 
ing tired of these milk 
appetizers. For exam- 
ple, junket as a des- 
sert is delightful un- 


M‘ children just won’t drink milk,” a mother said to me 


vanilla each time it is 
served to us. It is just 
as easy to make lemon, 
caramel or chocolate 
junket and the new 
flavor will add variety 
to an otherwise old 
dish. A little extra 
care in the baking of 
a custard or a slightly 
different garnish or 
decoration for a dish 
may cause the finicky 
member of the family 
to eat it. And see to 
it that milk is served 
at school as a supple- 
ment to the regular 
school lunch or is used 
in some one of the 
many possible dishes 
each day. 














Cream Soups 


The general direc- 
tions for making 
creamed soups are the same. The milk, butter, flour and season- 
ings are combined into a white sauce which is the basis of the 
soup. The easiest method of making white sauce is to melt 
the butter in the top of a double boiler and add the flour and 
salt, stirring until it is smooth. Add the milk and cook oyer 
hot water for 20 minutes, or boil over a hot fire for three min- 
utes, stirring constantly. As a general rule it is better to add 
the vegetables, which have previously been cooked and put 
thru a colander, to the white sauce. Especially is this neces- 
sary in the case of tomato soup. 

In the case of oyster soup it is advisable to pick over the 
ovsters, chop them and simmer for 15 or 20 minutes before 
adding to the white sauce. If the soup is too thick a cupful of 
the liquid in which the oysters were cooked, or more milk, 
may be added. The flavorings may be varied to suit the taste. 

Cream of Potato Soup 


3 tablespoonfuls of flour 


4 small potatoes or 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 


2 cupfuls of mashed potatoes L 
3 cupfuls of milk \% teaspoonful of white pepper 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 small onion, chopped 

Serve with chopped parsley as a garnish. 


Cream of Corn Soup 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1% teaspoonfuls of salt 

1% teaspoonful of pepper 

1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 


1 can of corn or 
2 cupfuls of cooked corn 
3 cupfuls of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 





























Every child needs a quart of milk every day 


Cream of Pea Soup 
1 cupful of cooked peas % teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of milk Dash of pepper 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
1 pint can of tomatoes 1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of milk 1 tablespoonful of onion juice 


2 tablespoonfuls of 44 teaspoonful of soda, added to 


butter tomatoes before pouring 
4 tablespoonfuls them into the white sauce 
of flour 
Oyster Soup 
(Save this for next fall) 
1 quart of oysters 
4 cupfuls of milk 
6 tablespoonfuls of butter 
6 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
% teaspoonful of pepper 
1 slice of onion cooked with the 


oysters 
Creamed Dishes 
For making creamed dishes, left- 
over vegetables and meats may 
be used to good advantage 
they must be cooked before 
using, anyway. Cabbage 
and cauliflower should not 
be cooked too long, 15 or 
20 minutes being suffi- 
cient if the vegetables 
are quite crisp. Pota- 
toes and carrots should 
be cooked whole and 
then diced. Peas may 
be fresh or canned. 
The milk, butter and 
flour are made into a 
white sauce which is 
added to the vegeta- 
bles or meats just be- 
fore serving. 
When making es- 
calloped dishes, the 
cooked vegetable or 
1eat is put into a bak- 
ing dish in layers and 
sach layer covered 
with milk or white 
sauce, dotted with but- 
ter and seasoned ; then 
the whole is covered 
with buttered bread 
crumbs and baked in 
a moderate oven. For 
variation, grated 
danas may be added 
to each layer. 
Creamed Cabbage 


1 small head of cabbage 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1% cupfuls of milk 

1 ly 

1 








» teaspoonfuls of salt 
teaspoonfut of sugar 
Don’t serve fried po- 

° tatoes very often. In- 
stead, give your family 
creamed potatoes on hot buttered toast for breakfast some 
morning. They are good! 
Creamed Potatoes 
2 cupfuls of diced potatoes 1 cupful of milk 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 tablespoonful of flour % teaspoonful of white pepper 


Garnish with chopped parsley. 
Creamed Carrots 
2 cupfuls of diced carrots 1 cupful of milk 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour _ 1 teaspoonful of sugar . 
Peas may be mixed with the carrots, making an attractive 


dish. 
Creamed Chicken and Chicken a la King 
2 cupfuls of diced chicken 4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
4 tablespoonfuls of butter or 2 cupfuls of milk 
chicken fat 1 teaspoonful of salt 


If 2 egg yolks and % cupful of chopped pimentos are added 
just before serving, they give a pleasing variation. Prepared 
in this way the dish is Same as Chicken a la King. 

Milk may be used in many different kinds of desserts— 
custards, junkets, bread puddings and milk sherbets. Space 
does not permit giving these recipes here, but good ones may 
be found in any reputable cookbook. Do look them up and 
serve a milk dessert frequently, for the sake of your children’s 

and your own teeth and bones and general health. 
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The beauty of Jell-O 
appeals to children as 
much as its delicious- 
ness. Jell-O sparkles 
and shimmers—it 
glows with lovely 
color. Perfect for 
parties, of course! 
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hildren adore it... 


This dessert so sparkling-clear 


... with the luscious flavor 
of fresh, ripe fruit! 


Scarlet strawberries—tred, red raspberries—ripen- 
ing to luscious sweetness .. . cherries, hanging 
like clusters of jewels, warm with sun... great 
golden oranges—paler-tinted lemons—half-hiding 
among glossy leaves... from these fruits Jell-O 


gets its exquisite flavors. 


FAMOUS DESSERT 


EK, , 
AMERICA’S MOST ia 


OTICE how clear Jell-O is, how trans- 

lucent, how meltingly tender. The un- 

changing Jell-O rule is perfect purity and 
high quality of all ingredients. 

And remember this: The Jell-O package is 
so cleverly sealed that nothing of purity and 
flavor can be lost. The flavor of fresh fruit is 
put intoJell-O—and is still init, undiminished, 
when this tempting dessertcomes to your table! 


So children adore it and grown-up people 
praise it... Try it for your family. You can 
make dozens of different desserts and salads 
with it—all easy to prepare, economical and 
healthful. Jell-O supplies valuable energizing 
and body-building nourishment, and it’s one 
of the easiest foods in the world to digest. 

Get Jell-O from your grocer . . . If you'd 
like us to send you a delightful recipe book- 
let, just mail the coupon. 





Tue Jert-O Company, Inc. 
Le Roy, New York. 


Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet—contain- 
I 


ing dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 
Name 
Street 


City... State 
© 1927, P. Co., Inc. 1.—S. F. 5-27 

































makes light work 


of cleaning and polishing ® 7%, 











VERYTHING, everywhere, cleaned in a jiffy! 
Milk pails, strainer, separator, pots and pans— 
sparkling with cleanliness—and never ascratch. For 
Bon Ami dlots up the grease instead of scouring 
it off. Scratches made by gritty cleansers collect 
grease and dirt and make the surface harder to clean 
the next time. 











_ For some uses, such as bathtubs, tiling, enamel for pans, pails, stramers 
sinks, table tops, kitchen utensils and Congoleum and lamp chimneys 
floor-coverings you will probably prefer Bon Ami 
Powder in its handy sifter-top can. 











For making windows and mirrors crystal clear 
most women use the old favorite—Bon Ami Cake. 


It just seems that Bon Ami was made to order 
for busy farm housewives. This quick-working, 
scratchless cleanser takes the work out of housework. 
Takes the hard rubbing and scrubbing out of clean- 
ing. And it never roughens or reddens the hands. 








for white enamel 
and nickel on stoves 








To make Itght work of all cleaning and polishing 
keep both the Cake and Powder always on hand. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 


Cake and Powder 


most housewives use both 
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